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Governor  Brown's  Address  to  the  California 
Library  Association 

Governor  Edmund  G  Brown  Jr.  addressed  a  membership  meeting 
at  the  79th  Annual  Conference  of  the  California  Library  Association 
in  San  Francisco,  December  12, 1977.  He  was  received  on  the  platform 
by  CLA  President  June  Fleming  who  presented  him  with  a  plaque 
from  the  Association  in  gratitude  for  his  support  of  SB  792,  the  Califor- 
nia Library  Services  Act.  (The  Governor  quipped,  "I haven't  gotten 
too  many  plaques.")  Governor  Brown  was  introduced  by  Morris  Po- 
lan,  past  President  of  CLA,  who  said,  in  part:  "We  thank  you,  Gover- 
nor Brown,  for  your  presence  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
understanding  of  the  needs  for  library  service,  but  we  will  not  become 
too  comfortable  because  we  know  that  even  as  you  comfort  the  afflict- 
ed you  have  been  known  to  afflict  the  comfortable. " 

Governor  Brown 's  address: 

Thank  you  very  much.  I'm  not  going  to  afflict  any  comfortable 
people,  at  least  not  this  morning,  but  I  can't  think  of  a  better  balance 
than  comforting  the  afflicted  and — did  you  make  that  up  yourself,  or 
did  you  read  that  in  a  book  somewhere? 

I  always  see  this  man  on  airplanes  and  I  was  always  wondering  what 
he  was  doing  until  that  bill  dropped  on  my  desk,  and  then  I  knew.  The 
other  place  I  see  him  is  at  a  restaurant,  eating  burritos  late  into  the 
night.  So  when  do  you  spend  time  in  the  library?  But  the  officers  have 
to  be  about  to  make  sure  that  the  people  who  sometimes  make  deci- 
sions make  the  right  ones,  and  your  representatives  and  those  people 
interested  in  trying  to  expand  libraries  and  make  them  more  effec- 
tive, more  responsive  to  the  community,  have  done  a  good  job. 
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They  did  a  good  job  on  me.  They  came  to  my  office  and  we  had  a 
good  discussion,  and  as  always  with  money  I  like  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments. I  thought,  well,  if  I  sign  off  all  this  money  for  libraries,  maybe 
I  won't  have  to  give  so  much  for  schools.  No,  it  doesn't  work  that  way, 
does  it?  You'd  think,  though,  if  we  had  perfect  and  great  libraries 
anybody  who  wanted  to  learn  and  read  could  do  so.  At  least  that's  a 
theory,  but  we  have  to  spoon  feed  people  today  in  a  way  that  we 
didn't  have  to  before. 

I  do  think  that  the  work  that  you're  engaged  in  is  increasingly  a 
central  part  of  our  whole  economic  and  cultural  life.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  most  people  drew  their  livelihoods  from  the  manufacture  of 
things,  from  primary  production,  from  transporting  durable  goods, 
steel  or  iron,  or  things  that  you  could  actually  weigh  and  measure. 
Over  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  been  a  shift  in  our  economy  and 
our  culture,  so  that  more  and  more  people  are  involved  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  ideas,  in  bits  of  information,  in  communication,  in  storage 
and  retrieval,  and  transmission  of  information.  If  you  think  of  the 
different  jobs  that  people  have,  whether  it's  the  television  people, 
radio,  records,  movies,  libraries,  education,  business  consultants,  psy- 
chiatrists, a  huge  number,  probably  way  over  half,  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  one  form  of  information  storage  or  retrieval. 

A  lot  of  it  is  paper,  and  people  get  upset  about  the  red  tape.  They 
get  upset  about  the  piles  of  paper  that  have  to  be  shuffled  every  day. 
But  in  some  ways,  progress  can  be  measured  as  the  movement  from 
shoveling  dirt  to  shuffling  paper.  Now  we're  going  to  move  on  beyond 
that  to  using  cathode  ray  tubes,  to  communication  satellites  and  call- 
ing things  up  on  display  panels.  That  will  be  the  next  25  years,  and  it's 
even  happening  now  in  many  places.  But  it  is  a  change. 

People  often  wonder,  what's  happened  to  manufacturing:  we  don't 
have  enough  manufacturing  in  California.  We  have  the  service  indus- 
tries, and  yet  it's  very  hard  to  find  out  what's  a  service  and  what's 
manufacturing.  Do  newspapers  manufacture  a  product,  or  do  they 
provide  a  service?  If  you  ask  the  same  question  of  many  occupations, 
you  find  more  and  more  people  are  involved  in  communications.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  of  our  lives  just  communicating,  for  business,  for 
pleasure,  for  helping  others,  for  learning.  That  is  going  to  continuously 
define  the  culture  that  we  live  in,  and  that's  a  very  different  world. 

I've  been  interested  in  satellite  technology,  not  only  because  Cali- 
fornia is  at  the  heart  of  the  space  industry  but  because  I  see  it  as  very 
much  a  part  of  our  future.  The  mind  of  human  beings  cannot  be 
limited  and  you,  more  than  anyone,  understand  the  curiosity  and  the 
exploratory  needs  and  feelings  and  instincts  that  drive  human  culture. 
Obviously  we  will  be  driven  out  into  the  universe  to  explore  it  to  an 
endless  extent  but  while  we're  doing  that,  right  here  on  the  earth,  we 
are  knitting  together  a  human  family  that  has  been  divided  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  That  knitting  together  has  been  talked  about  by 
Marshall  McLuhan  and  others  but  in  fact  as  the  satellites  are  expand- 
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ing,  both  in  their  power  and  their  scope,  and  as  their  cost  comes  down 
then  more  and  more  the  channels  of  communication  will  become 
global  and  not  a  village,  community  or  state. 

We  think  of  reference  services:  the  reference  service  of  the  state 
will  become  the  reference  service  for  the  country  and  ultimately  for 
the  world.  I  see  the  day  when  we  have  enough  channels  on  our 
television,  or  on  some  other  communications  instrument,  that  we  can 
call  up  the  board  meetings  of  major,  multinational  corporations  that 
affect  the  public  interest,  meetings  of  labor  unions  that  affect  the 
economy  and  welfare  of  the  country,  the  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
governors,  the  legislators,  the  universities. 

There's  no  reason  why  this  information  cannot  be  disseminated, 
and  that  puts  a  very  heavy  burden  on  people  to  be  able  to  process  the 
accelerating  amounts  of  information  that  are  moving  across  the  hu- 
man imagination.  But  that  is  not  going  to  be  turned  off.  We're  not 
going  to  turn  off  the  desire  to  know.  We're  not  going  to  turn  off  the 
technology  that  compiles  and  transmits  this  information.  All  we  can 
do  is  evolve  as  a  species  into  a  more  efficient  and  more  human  and 
more  sensitive  collector,  user  and  disseminator  of  information.  Those 
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of  you  who  are  in  the  very  ancient  tradition  of  maintaining  books  and 
informational  materials  have  to  take  the  lead  in  walking  into  that  new 
era.  Every  era  is  new,  but  the  one  we're  facing  has  the  same  revolu- 
tionary potential,  in  my  judgment,  as  the  invention  of  the  printing 
press. 

When  the  printing  press  was  invented  in  Germany  and  the  Bible 
was  printed  on  that,  it  created  a  whole  revolution,  (reformation,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that),  in  Germany.  No  longer  was  knowledge  and 
information  the  prerogative  of  the  few.  It  became  slowly  accessible  to 
the  many.  Instead  of  having  to  go  through  an  elite  to  tell  you  what  was 
the  story  of  life,  what  were  the  rules  and  mysteries  and  secrets  of 
human  existence,  slowly  but  surely  that  book  of  life  was  made  the 
property  of  or  at  least  accessible  to  every  person  in  Europe.  The 
upheavals  that  that  caused,  the  displacement  of  elites,  was  nothing 
short  of  revolutionary.  With  the  information  revolution  that  we  now 
have,  we're  finding  the  same  phenomenon. 

Information.  Information  about  politicians,  where  they  get  their 
money,  who  gives  it  to  them:  that's  called  public  disclosure,  Proposi- 
tion 9.  You  may  not  relate  it  to  the  information  revolution,  but  it  is 
related.  Ten  years  ago  you  didn't  know  where  all  the  money  was 
coming  from.  You  didn't  see  the  impact  of  various  economic  interests 
on  the  governmental  structure.  But  that  information  now  is  being 
disseminated,  and  as  it's  disseminated  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature 
of  economic  power  and  its  relationship  to  political  power  is  being 
made  available  to  more  and  more  people,  not  just  to  a  few  who  are 
a  part  of  it  but  to  the  many  who  can  read  a  newspaper,  watch  a 
television  program,  go  to  a  library,  examine  a  report.  That  shifts  and 
that  displaces  political  power.  As  you  see  upheavals  in  stability,  in  the 
political  process,  much  of  that  is  the  new  information  that  is  moving 
across  the  screens  and  imaginations  of  people  in  this  country  and  in 
the  world. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  now  makes  more  disclo- 
sure of  corporations.  We  find  out  there  are  illegal  payments  or  what 
is  more  accurately  called  bribes  of  foreign  officials,  various  illegal 
campaign  contributions  to  both  political  parties,  to  governments  all 
over  the  world.  More  and  more  information  must  be  provided,  not 
only  on  political  contributions  but  on  the  nature  of  investments,  the 
interlocking  directorates.  We're  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  nature  of 
power  in  our  society. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  had  C.  Wright  Mills  who  wrote  a  book  about 
it.  That  reality  is  now  being  communicated  to  people  right  in  the 
structure  of  government  itself  by  mandate  of  the  FCC,  by  mandate 
of  the  Federal  Elections  Commission,  by  the  Federal  Information  Act. 
If  you  look  at  the  paper  today  you'll  find  that  more  information  is 
coming  out  about  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  this  government  agency  and 
another.  Well,  the  same  information  revolution  that  is  affecting  politi- 
cians and  government  officials  must  have  its  impact  on  churches,  on 
unions,  on  businesses,  on  all  parts  of  our  culture. 
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Information  and  knowledge  are  power,  and  as  that  power  is  dis- 
seminated it  is  democratized,  although  the  process  often  leads  to 
temporary  instability.  That's  why  I  see  in  the  whole  work  of  providing 
that  information  the  cutting  edge  of  our  culture.  Information  that 
young  people  have  is  often  of  a  different  configuration  and  a  different 
quantity  than  that  of  their  parents  or  their  grandparents,  so  we  find 
breakdowns  in  communication  and  we  have  to  each  year,  and  each 
generation,  try  anew  to  communicate  not  only  across  ethnic  groups, 
across  societies,  but  across  generational  gaps. 

Those  of  you  who  have  that  responsibility  to  help  us  understand 
ourselves  and  our  culture  and  our  past,  and  hopefully  a  little  bit  about 
our  future,  through  the  books  that  we  read,  through  the  recorded 
materials,  through  the  videotapes,  have  a  tremendous  calling  and  an 
increasingy  important  one.  In  order  to  survive  in  a  world  of  nuclear 
weaponry  and  instantaneous  communication,  we  have  to  become  a 
species  that  is  capable  of  handling  these  huge,  geometrically  ac- 
celerating amounts  of  information  that  are  being  presented  to  us, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Some  people  want  to  turn  that  off,  but  you 
can't  turn  off  knowledge.  You  can't  turn  off  technological  innovation. 
You  can't  turn  off  cultural  change.  It's  occurring,  and  its  long  range 
drift,  in  my  opinion,  is  positive. 

The  earth  is  becoming  smaller,  we're  understanding  our  collective 
survival  as  interdependent  on  individual  survival,  and  that  is  an  evolu- 
tionary, progressive  step.  If  we  can  balance  the  knowledge  with  the 
wisdom:  that  has  always  been  the  traditional  problem.  Knowing  some- 
thing is  right  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  we  do  it. 

Those  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  in  the  calling,  I 
want  to  join  with  you.  That  is  the  reason  I  signed  that  bill.  As  I 
understood  it  more,  I  began  to  see  a  tremendous  potential  of  expand- 
ing the  libraries,  the  reference  services,  and  trying  to  make  them  not 
only  on  a  statewide  basis  but  on  a  national  and  international  basis. 

Here  in  this  state,  the  space  shuttle  will  be  leaving  the  United 
States,  leaving  California,  on  a  weekly  basis  in  the  next  five  years,  and 
as  it  goes  into  space  new  satellites  will  be  put  out  into  lower  orbit 
around  the  earth  at  a  cost  one-seventh  of  what  it  costs  to  put  up  a 
communications  satellite.  The  first  set  of  shuttle  experiments  will  take 
what  is  called  a  Syncom  4  satellite  which  will  be  more  effective  than 
any  we've  had  before.  As  those  satellites  are  put  up,  the  greater  their 
solar  power  and  the  greater  their  ability  to  reflect  waves  of  informa- 
tion and  energy,  then  the  smaller  the  receiving  apparatus  on  earth. 
It's  an  inverse  relationship,  and  I  can  see  the  day  when  we  have 
antennae  in  space  with  adequate  solar  power  that  people  with  very 
small  receivers  and  transmitters  will  be  able  to  hook  up  information 
systems,  radio,  two-way  interactive  television,  and  library  reference 
services. 

That  day  is  here  in  some  ways.  It's  coming  more  rapidly  than  some 
people  suppose,  because  the  shuttle  itself  is  as  revolutionary  as  com- 
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pleting  the  transcontinental  railroad.  It  is  setting  in  motion  a  relative- 
ly low  cost  vehicle  that  takes  off  like  a  rocket,  operates  like  a  truck, 
and  flies  back  to  earth  like  an  airplane,  and  is  reusable.  What  that 
means  is  we're  going  to  have  the  satellites  that  will  then  be  usable  at 
lower  cost  and  we  can  begin  to  really  enter  the  age  of  communication 
in  a  very  dramatic  way. 

We  are  still  imprisoned  in  our  past  perception.  People  talk  about 
bussing  kids  from  one  end  of  town  to  the  other;  they  haven't  talked 
about  bussing  images  by  two-way,  interactive  television  and  abandon- 
ing the  fossil  fuel  options  for  something  that  I  would  call  the  satellite 
electronic  option.  Not  as  the  complete  substitute,  by  no  means,  but  as 
one  alternative  in  the  effort  to  try  to  integrate,  to  try  to  communicate, 
and  to  try  to  continue  this  process  of  melting  that  is  the  American 
experience. 

For  libraries,  the  ability  to  tap  into  the  Harvard  Library,  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  to  make  use  of  them  is  becoming  a  reality,  and 
it's  going  to  take  capital  investment.  It's  going  to  take  leadership.  The 
technology  of  communication  has  far  outrun  our  cultural  understand- 
ing and  ability  to  use  it.  The  lag  that  we  now  see  is  not  in  NASA.  It's 
not  among  the  scientists,  but  it's  among  the  users  and  our  ability  to 
imaginatively  bring  to  the  junior  high  school,  the  high  school,  the 
neighborhood,  the  government  office,  whatever,  the  ability  to  com- 
municate the  tremendous  new  knowledge  that  is  available. 

As  a  country,  we  are  among  the  richest.  We  are  also  just  a  small  part 
of  the  earth,  5l/2%  by  population,  and  it  is  our  destiny  as  we  maintain 
a  position  of  leadership  to  take  this  information  revolution,  embrace 
it  and  use  it  for  the  long-term  survival  of  this  very  fragile  species.  I 
see  librarians  playing  a  central  role  in  that  challenge  that  we  have  as 
a  people. 
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Communication  is  what  defines  our  economy  and  our  culture,  and 
libraries  traditionally  have  been  the  place  where  we  have  looked  for 
our  information,  our  knowledge,  our  understanding,  and  our  learning. 
In  that  enterprise  all  I  can  say  is,  I  want  to  join  with  you  and  work 
toward  solutions  of  the  short-term  problems  that  you're  working  on, 
but  in  a  much  longer  term  to  work  on  the  cultural  contacts,  making 
sure  that  we  as  a  people  work  together  with  all  the  different  groups 
that  are  on  this  planet  and  that  we  co-evolve  as  a  species,  learning  to 
take  this  information  from  knowledge  and  information  and  turn  it 
into  wisdom.  That  is  our  challenge.  You  understand  it,  and  I  wish  to 
work  with  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Governor  responded  to  questions  from  the  audience.  One 
asked  about  his  task  force  on  satellite  communications  and  how  li- 
brarians could  provide  input  to  that  group. 

They  should  write  Rusty  Schweickart,  former  Apollo  astronaut,  who 
works  with  me.  We  do  have  a  task  force.  We  are  trying  to  expand  very 
rapidly  our  use  of  satellite  technology  and  I  have  challenged  both  the 
state  colleges  and  the  University  of  California,  to  come  back  with  a 
program  by  the  fall  of  1978  to  make  one  of  its  courses  available  for 
two-way  television.  As  yet,  we're  still  waiting,  because  people  are  slow 
to  move. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  English  1A,  Chemistry  V  or  Physics  V, 
Anthropology,  Economics;  those  are  huge  classes.  There's  no  reason 
in  the  catalog  that  we  couldn't  offer  a  course  by  television  using  a 
satellite  from  Stanford,  from  Harvard,  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
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nia,  and  make  it  available  at  the  state  colleges,  at  the  University  of 
California,  at  the  community  colleges.  We  could  do  it.  We  have  the 
technology,  and  as  we  get  the  capital  investment  we  could  even  do 
it  with  two-way  interactive  television  so  that  in  some  places  various 
sites  could  then  communicate  back  to  the  teacher  and  ask  questions. 
That  can  be  done.  One  of  the  reasons  why  instructional  television 
hasn't  made  it  is  it's  programmed  and  there  is  no  live  interaction.  But 
if  it's  live  television  and  if  there  can  be  interaction,  which  you  can 
have  using  satellite  communication  then  I  think  it  could  catch  on.  If 
you're  doing  that,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  could  open  up. 

I  find  that  the  travel  budget  of  the  State  of  California  may  be  as  high 
as — I  can't  believe  it's  $100,000,000  a  year — but  somebody  told  me 
that.  I  don't  know  whether  you  believe  that  or  not,  but  I  see  so  many 
people  traveling  around  on  airplanes  and  driving  in  their  cars  that  if 
we  could  just  cut  that  by  10  percent  we  would  save  $10,000,000  that 
we  could  invest  in  communication. 

One  of  the  ways  of  iniiiimizing  the  fossil  fuel  dependency  and  the 
excessive  transportation  is  expanding  our  communications  capacity, 
and  that  means  substituting  communication  for  transportation.  I  think 
we  could  do  that  in  schools.  I  think  we  could  do  it  in  conferences.  I 
think  we  can  do  it  in  a  number  of  ways.  I  think  the  technology  has  far 
outrun  our  ability  or  our  imagination  in  using  it,  practically,  and  I 
would  like  to  challenge  you  to  some  ideas  on  how  we  can  use  the 
satellite  communication  to  expand  the  services  that  you  provide.  I 
think  young  people  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  thing  and  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  ways  that  you  could  expand  your  own  reference 
capacity. 

Another  questioner  noted  that  traditionally  library  services  have 
been  free  but  the  new  technology  is  very  expensive.  She  asked 
whether  Governor  Brown  thought  society  would  be  willing  to  see  to 
it  that  these  expensive  services  are  provided  to  everyone,  not  just  a 
new  elite  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  information.  Cited  were  comput- 
erized reference  services,  with  charges  per  search  already  being 
made  in  colleges  and  universities. 

I  hadn't  heard  that  one,  but  I  will  look  into  it.  I  can  see  a  new  budget 
item.  I  will  take  a  look  at  that.  Obviously,  we  ought  to  try  to  make  the 
fruits  of  our  technology  available  to  people  in  a  way  that  is  democrat- 
ic. What  I'm  saying  is  that  I'm  interested  in  some  proposals.  So  I'm 
sure  I'll  get  them.  We're  interested  in  proposals  that  will  use  satellite 
technology  for  library  reference  work  and  other  things,  so  you  come 
up  with  them  and  I  will  be  very  receptive  to  working  those  out.  And 
come  up  with  them  very  soon,  because  my  time  and  tenure  is  very 
limited.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^J 
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Local  Government  History  in  Public  Libraries 

Presentations  at  the  County  Historical  Records  Commission 
Third  Annual  Workshop,  Sacramento,  June  24,  1977. 

by  Kenneth  I.  Pettitt 


The  county  workshops  are  prepared  jointly  by  the  California  State  Li- 
brary and  the  California  Heritage  Preservation  Commission  to  advise  the 
county  commissioners  in  "the  preservation  of  local  government  archives 
and  public  library  collections  of  historical  materials",  (Gov't  Code  Sect. 
12232) . 

County  Libraries  are  represented  on  the  county  historical  records  com- 
missions, which  are  designated  or  appointed  to  foster  and  promote  the 
preservation  of  historical  records.  The  legislation  originated  in  the  Califor- 
nia Heritage  Preservation  Commission,  an  advisory  commission  support- 
ing the  California  State  Archives'  program.  Because  of  this,  the  county 
commissions  may  be  concerned  primarily  with  local  government  archives, 
however,  the  law  allows  for  the  consideration  of  all  types  of  historical 
material. 

On  June  24,  representatives  of  29  counties  met  in  Sacramento  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  721  Capitol  Mall,  Room  166.  Seventeen  of 
the  64  attendees  identified  themselves  as  librarians.  Not  all  attendees  were 
official  representatives  of  the  county  commissions.  Room  166  has  been 
redecorated  and  brightened  up,  and  coffee  and  donuts  were  available 
courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  year's  was  the  first  workshop  presented  by  the  State  Library.  The 
theme  was  chosen  to  provide  the  commission  representatives  with  infor- 
mation on  the  acquisition  of  local  government  archives  and  on  the  local 
government  history  resources,  services,  and  special  programs  available  at 
public  libraries. 

In  the  morning  session  Mrs.  Gladys  Hansen,  City  Archivist,  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library,  and  Dr.  Larry  E.  Burgess,  Archivist,  Head  of  Special 
Collections,  A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library,  Redlands,  gave  presentations  on 
the  acquisition  of  local  government  archives  and  other  local  history 
materials.  In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hogan,  Archivist  I,  California 
State  Archives,  Miss  Rhoda  Kruse,  Librarian  in  Charge,  California,  Geneal- 
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ogy,  and  Newspaper  Rooms,  San  Diego  Public  Library,  and  Dr.  Sam  A. 
Suhler,  Local  History  Librarian,  Fresno  Public  Library,  spoke  on  special 
public  library  history  programs.  Those  five  talks  are  published  in  this  issue 
of  News  Notes. 

In  mid-morning,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Power,  Chairman  of  the  California  Her- 
itage Preservation  Commission,  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  Gover- 
nor to  appoint  a  California  state  historical  records  advisory  board,  so  that 
California  records  projects  would  be  eligible  for  federal  funds  granted  by 
the  National  Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commission.  Later  in  the 
day,  county  commissioners  Norma  Wright  (Lake  County)  and  George 
Danforth  (Napa  County)  introduced  a  resolution  urging  the  Governor  to 
make  the  necessary  appointments,  which  was  approved  unanimously. 

In  May  the  California  State  Library  had  surveyed  public  libraries  on  the 
status  of  their  local  history  programs.  Of  the  131  libraries  responding,  102 
reported  separate  local  history  collections.  Results  of  the  survey  were 
given  to  workshop  participants  in  June  and  published  in  News  Notes  of 
California  Libraries,  v.  71,  no.  3.  r^J 
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The  Archives  and  Local  History  Collection, 
San  Francisco  Public  Library 

by  Gladys  Hansen 


In  October,  1964,  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  placed  the  Califor- 
niana  materials,  rare  books,  and  many  other  valuable  special  collections  in 
an  area  designated  as  the  DEPT.  OF  RARE  BOOKS  &  SPECIAL  COL- 
LECTIONS. Today  this  section  consists  of  two  separate  departments,  each 
with  a  staff  of  two,  the  RARE  BOOKS  &  SPECIAL  COLLECTION 
DEPT.,  and  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  HISTORY  ROOM.  Both  these  refer- 
ence departments  are  open  to  the  public,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  9-6. 

The  San  Francisco  History  Room  preserves  for  the  benefit  of  its  users 
information  relating  to  the  city's  past  in  books,  public  records,  and 
memorabilia  of  many  kinds.  The  department  shares  substantially  in  the 
archival  functions  of  the  city,  designated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
1972  as  the  Official  Archives  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  We 
maintain  the  historic  and  retrospective  archives,  while  the  Science  and 
Documents  Department  is  responsible  for  current  information  relating  to 
San  Francisco  government.  This  description  of  the  San  Francisco  History 
Room  touches  on  some  of  our  collections,  the  means  of  acquiring  them, 
and  the  various  programs  initiated  to  advertise  this  new  department  and 
its  resources. 

A  word  or  so  about  the  atmosphere  of  our  room.  We  try  to  maintain 
pleasant  surroundings  that  say,  "Welcome".  This  includes  many  plants  and 
especially  that  fragrant  native  of  natives,  Yerba  Buena,  that  gave  San 
Francisco  its  original  name.  Warmth  is  added  to  this  feeling  by  the  gener- 
ous use  of  fine  woods  and  by  the  rich  colors  of  the  velvet  backing  the  many 
interesting  exhibits. 

My  policy  of  attempting  to  speak  to  all  who  enter  the  department  often 
brings  dividends,  as  when  one  day  I  engaged  in  conversation  a  young  man 
who  was  an  attorney  representing  the  Indians  in  their  petition  for  Alcatraz 
Island.  I  asked  him  what  his  clients  intended  to  do  after  the  hearing  with 
their  paper  possessions  taken  from  the  island.  He  asked  if  I  was  interested 
in  them.  I  was,  and  so  the  library  inherited  seven  boxes  of  Alcatraz  Island 
occupation  ephemera,  partly  consisting  of  invasion  plans,  school  programs 
for  the  children,  island  security  plans,  radio  scripts,  proposals  for  the  use 
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of  Alcatraz  Island,  outline  of  proposed  tours,  and  an  assortment  of  un- 
cashed  checks — contributions  never  used.  All  of  this  collection  was  proc- 
essed and  cataloged  by  a  library  student  as  a  term  project. 

Another  of  our  collections  provides  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  local  buildings,  especially  Victorian  houses.  In  1883  Noah  Brooks 
of  the  New  York  Times  visited  San  Francisco  and  while  here  wrote  a  letter 
describing  private  residences  in  this  city.  He  said:  "Nobody  seems  to  think 
of  building  a  sober  house.  The  prevailing  style  is  what  might  be  called  the 


"Of  all  the  efflorescent,  floriated  bulbous- 
ness  and  flamboyant  craziness  that  ever  deco- 
rated a  city,  I  think  San  Francisco  may  carry 
off  the  prize." 


delirious  Queen  Anne.  Of  all  the  efflorescent,  floriated  bulbousness  and 
flamboyant  craziness  that  ever  decorated  a  city,  I  think  San  Francisco  may 
carry  off  the  prize.  And  yet,  such  is  the  glittering  and  metallic  brightness 
of  the  air,  when  it  is  not  surcharged  with  fog,  that  I  am  not  sure  but  this 
riotous  run  of  architectural  fancy  is  just  what  the  city  needs  to  redeem  its 
otherwise  hard  nakedness."  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Brooks  would  think  if  he 
knew  of  the  demand  for,  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  proud  owners  of  San 
Francisco  Victorians  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Today  after  locating  a  house  and  moving  in,  there  is  a  tendency  by  the 
new  owners  to  do  some  research  to  find  out  just  when  the  house  was  built, 
by  whom,  and  some  facts  on  the  people  that  occupied  it  through  the  years, 
and  how  they  can  restore  it.  This  curiousity  has  made  the  Junior  League 
of  San  Francisco's  building  file  a  truly  valuable  and  helpful  collection  for 
us.  Thousands  of  buildings  were  surveyed  in  their  study,  with  only  a  few 
buildings  considered  important  enough  to  be  included  in  their  book,  Here 
Today.  The  other  buildings  await  an  interested  owner  in  a  file  cataloged 
by  address. 

During  one  of  my  forages  to  a  district  Police  Station,  I  located  a  four 
drawer  file  containing  the  Registration  Affidavits  of  Alien  Enemy.  These 
are  the  records  of  German  nationals  living  in  San  Francisco  during  World 
War  I  who  were  forced  to  register  with  the  Police  as  enemy  aliens.  Who 
would  have  ever  thought  to  ask  for  such  a  record  in  a  Police  Station?  This 
file  is  now  housed  here  and  is  an  important  tool  for  those  researching  j 
German  genealogy. 

One  of  the  department's  newer  aquisitions  is  the  Albert  Samuels  (House 
of  Lucky  Wedding  Rings)  collection.  For  many  years  Albert  Samuels  was 
a  leading  San  Francisco  jeweler  in  business  on  Market  Street.  During  the 
1920's,  Dashiell  Hammett  wrote  copy  for  Samuels'  many  ads.  (We  all  have 
to  start  somewhere.)  Little  did  Hammett  realize  that  his  copy  for  this 
jewelry  store  would  someday  be  an  exciting  find  for  detective  fiction  buffs, 
and,  yes,  literary  scholars.  Along  with  the  Samuels  ads,  photos,  and  other 
business  related  materials,  we  were  fortunate  to  receive  a  large  collection 
of  their  sample  medals  struck  for  various  celebrations  in  San  Francisco. 
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Our  holdings  include  those  from  City  and  County  departments,  depos- 
ited with  us  as  part  of  our  function  as  the  San  Francisco  Archives.  For 
example,  there  is  now  a  Police  Department  Museum  and  Archives  of  five 
years  standing.  No  one  can  expect  those  whose  job  it  is  to  fight  crime  to 
develop  a  department  legacy  of  records,  photos,  and  memorabilia,  impor- 
tant as  it  may  be.  Today,  however,  there  is  great  interest  among  the  men 
of  the  department  to  add  small  mementoes  to  a  rapidly  growing  collec- 
tion. Obviously,  equipment  such  as  the  police  use  could  not  today  be 
nutured  and  viewed  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  but  here  in  the  San  Francisco 
Room,  under  our  protection,  it  presents  an  interesting  and  extremely 
popular  historical  display.  One  day,  hopefully,  the  Police  Department  will 
be  able  to  resume  responsiblity  for  their  museum's  items,  and  display 
them  proudly,  thus  allowing  us  the  area  to  develop  such  a  collection  for 
another  city  department. 

Our  Fire  Department,  too,  has  assembled  an  impressive  museum  of  fire 
regalia  and  apparatus.  This  was  gathered  by  firemen  untrained  in  display 
techniques,  so  the  History  Room  has  taken  their  museum  under  our  wing, 
so  to  speak,  reworking  all  the  displays  and  attempting  to  improve  upon 
them,  mainly  by  the  introduction  of  fabric,  and  doing  a  cleaning  job  when 
necessary.  Faces  worth  remembering  were  the  firemen,  helpful  as  always, 
who  lifted  a  heavy  fire  hydrant  into  one  of  the  display  cases  on  the  request 
of  nameless  "crazy  women".  To  make  this  museum  more  valuable  to  its 
visitors,  the  San  Francisco  History  Room  solicits  and  trains  volunteers  to 
keep  the  museum  open  to  the  public  daily,  1-5  p.m.,  at  its  own  location, 
655  Presidio  Avenue. 

A  few  years  preceding  1976  there  was  a  great  flurry  of  excitement 
among  Americans,  and  San  Franciscans  in  particular,  in  anticipation  of  the 
nation's  and  San  Francisco's  forthcoming  Bicentennial  celebration.  Where 
were  our  city  records  from  the  1876  celebration?  How  was  that  committee 
of  a  century  ago  formed?  What  kind  of  events  were  scheduled?  Lots  of 
questions  with  few  answers. 

But  that  should  not  be  the  situation  in  2076!  We  have  a  surprise  for  the 
Tricentennial  Committee.  Tucked  away  in  the  library's  basement  is  the 
complete  story  of  the  1976  event,  right  down  to  the  office  records.  Our 
only  worry  now  is  will  the  paper  withstand  the  years,  or,  will  those  inter- 
ested citizens  of  the  21st  century  find  only  bits  and  pieces  and  have  to  start 
from  scratch? 


"San  Francisco  has  the  most  elegant  City 
Hall  in  the  United  States." 


There  are  a  few  unique  services  offered  by  the  San  Francisco  History 
IIRoom  in  addition  to  our  regular  reference  work. 

You  might  call  us  interior  decorators — of  sorts.  We  have  enticed  city 
department  heads  to  utilize  some  of  our  very  handsome  framed  historical 
prints  and  have  decorated  their  office  walls  with  them.  We  can  even  boast 


of  decorating  a  Superior  Court  Judge's  courtroom.  I  believe  this  might  be 
a  decorating  first,  and  suggest  other  judges  follow  suit,  for  the  historical 
items  have  brought  new  interest  into  an  otherwise  dreary  environment. 

San  Francisco  has  the  most  elegant  City  Hall  in  the  United  States. 
Tourists  and  citizens  alike  flock  to  this  building  to  casually  walk  its  halls 
and  admire  the  colossal  relief  figures  and  the  dome  over  the  marble 
staircase.  Today,  tours  of  the  City  Hall  and  Civic  Center  buildings  can  be 
arranged  through  the  San  Francisco  History  Room  and  the  guides  pro- 
vided will  be  volunteers  who  have  undergone  a  training  course  initiated 
by  this  department.  Already  this  program  is  a  huge  success,  and  to  think 
it  started  as  a  means  of  getting  more  people  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
San  Francisco  Room! 

In  addition  to  guiding  tours  through  our  municipal  buildings,  I  am  using 
tour  volunteers  to  staff  a  small  office  area  in  the  downtown  Hallidie  Plaza 
(BART  station) .  There  samplings  from  the  collection  of  the  San  Francisco 
History  Room  and  from  the  Police  and  Fire  Museums  can  be  seen.  Litera- 
ture is  passed  out  to  encourage  visitors  to  visit  the  library  and  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  San  Francisco  History  Room. 

Finally,  the  rich  diversity  of  the  History  Room  provides  a  link  between 
today  and  yesterday.  Information  to  enrich  an  understanding  of  present 
events  is  sometimes  sought  from  our  materials.  For  instance,  San  Fran- 
cisco has  just  voted  on  district  instead  of  city  wide  election  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure sought  information  from  us  on  the  past.  How  were  supervisors  elected 
formerly?  Did  each  candidate  have  to  live  in  the  district  represented? 
What  lessons  of  the  past  were  helpful  to  one  side  or  the  other?  So  history 
became  a  live  and  immediate  force.  We  believe  this  involvment  with 
today  is  one  of  our  important  responsibilities. 

The  uses  of  history  are  many.  Even  though  no  connection  with  the 
present  is  taken  into  account,  the  knowledge  of  the  past  enhances  an 
individual's  life  because  of  the  richness  such  knowledge  provides  and  the 
pure  pleasure  afforded  by  true  stories.  Beyond  past  and  present,  history 
is  useful  for  helping  to  illuminate  the  course  ahead  and  may  make  our 
tomorrows  and  tomorrows  and  tomorrows  more  fruitful  and  pleasant.  M 
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Preserving  our  City  and  County  Local  His- 
tory: The  Labyrinth  of  Acquisitions 


by  Larry  E.  Burgess 


Today  I  wish  to  deliver  some  remarks  and  personal  observations  about 
the  importance  of  acquiring  information  of  historic  import  from  city  and 
county  agencies  and  personnel.  These  remarks  are  worth  what  they  cost 
so  please  keep  this  in  mind.  My  remarks  today  will  be  delivered  strictly 
from  the  perspective  of  an  archivist  and  so  you  are  forewarned. 

Let  me  also  say  at  the  onset  that  I  am  representing  myself  today  and  that 
I  am  not  representing  the  County  of  San  Bernardino  nor  the  City  of 
Redlands. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Smiley  Library  and  archives  program 
at  the  library.  The  A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library  and  surrounding  Smiley 
Park,  so  named  by  a  grateful  city  in  honor  of  the  donor,  was  dedicated 
amid  a  festive  setting  on  April  29, 1898.  The  library  was  designed  in  Moor- 
ish style.  Today  it  is  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  archives  program  was  born  in  1971  by  a  direct  meeting  of  minds 
between  the  Smiley  Library  Director  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  June 
of  1972 1  was  hired  as  the  first  archivist.  Our  collection  in  California  history 
embraces  Southern  California  history  to  San  Bernardino  County  history 
especially,  and  Redlands  area  history  in  particular.  The  collection  contains 
holdings  in  maps,  pamphlets,  photographs,  documents,  manuscripts  and 
ephemera.  My  life  is  made  even  more  schizophrenic  by  the  addition  of  a 
separate  building  and  collection  on  Lincoln  and  Civil  War  history  donated 
in  1932,  but  that  is  another  topic. 

May  I  read  to  you  the  following  summary  from  Owen  Coy's  excellent 
tome,  Guide  to  the  County  Archives  of  California,  published  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Historical  Survey  Commission,  1919. 

San  Bernardino  County 


Introduction 


San  Bernardino  County  was  formed  in  1853  from  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  counties. 
Two  more  or  less  important  changes  have  subsequently  been 
made  in  its  boundaries:  the  first  in  1872,  when  all  the  territory 
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of  the  county  lying  north  of  the  sixth  standard  was  given  to  Inyo 
County;  the  other  in  1893,  when  some  590  square  miles  were 
given  to  the  newly  organized  Riverside  County.  A  portion  of 
the  western  boundary  as  surveyed  in  1878  did  not  follow  the 
description  given  in  the  statutes  or  code,  hence  it  was  open  to 
dispute.  By  an  act  passed  in  1917  the  line  between  Kern  and  San 
Bernardino  was  modified.  In  1919  an  amendment  to  the  Politi- 
cal Code  redefined  the  boundaries  in  full  making  a  slight 
change  in  the  Los  Angeles-San  Bernardino  boundary  and  also 
in  the  Riverside-San  Bernardino  line.  Since  the  beginning  San 
Bernardino  has  been  the  county  seat. 

The  present  courthouse  was  first  occupied  about  1873.  It  is  a 
wooden  building  and  is  equipped  largely  with  wooden  furni- 
ture and  heated  by  wood  stoves.  It  is,  therefore,  constantly  in 
danger  from  fire.  Fortunately,  however,  most  of  the  offices  are 
located  in  two  additions  which  have  been  constructed  in  recent 
years:  a  Hall  of  Records  in  1890,  and  an  addition  to  the  court- 
house in  1892.  These  are  of  stone  and  cement  and  may  be 
considered  fireproof,  but  are  greatly  endangered  by  the  older 
wooden  building,  as  well  as  by  private  buildings  which  are  not 
far  removed.  Vaults  are  not  used  to  any  great  extent.  The  offices 
are  much  overcrowded,  so  that  old  records  are  frequently  sent 
to  the  basement  or  to  the  bonfire. 
These  archives  were  examined  in  July,  1916. 

At  the  risk  of  stepping  on  toes,  I  think  that  the  1916  assessment  was  not 
only  accurate,  but  would  even  be  appropriate  for  1977.  Recall  if  you  will 
that  San  Bernardino  County  contains  one-eighth  of  the  land  mass  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  microfilming  of  many  valuable  and  non-valuable  records  by 
the  county,  the  discarding  of  certain  materials  after  serving  their  purpose, 
and  the  attrition  of  materials  as  one  successor  follows  another  in  appoint- 
ive and  elective  office,  do  not  present  a  happy  archival  picture.  Likewise, 
the  records  of  and  correspondence  of  various  boards  of  supervisors  have 
not  and  are  not  as  such  placed  in  an  archival  situation  nor  sifted  for 
depository  for  an  eye  toward  history.  There  are  some  bright  spots.  For 
example,  certain  transactions  in  the  recorder's  office  are  pristine  safe 
because  when  connected  with  issues  of  finance  or  land  transactions  it's 
amazing  how  things  will  be  kept  safe.  But  when  connected  with  the  issue 
of  historic  importance  primarily,  well  .... 

Let  me  change  the  subject  now  and  turn  to  the  City  of  Redlands.  His- 
torical records  took  it  in  the  neck  with  the  city  through  dealings  with  the 
second  greatest  enemy  to  archival  material,  (the  first  being  human  indif- 
ference) ,  fire.  In  1938  City  Hall  burned  to  the  ground  and  in  that  holocaust 
not  only  was  destroyed  a  beautiful  H.  H.  Richardson-style  sandstone  struc- 
ture but  a  host  of  material  dating  from  the  1880's  and  the  founding  of  the 
city. 

In  1973  I  received  a  call  from  the  City  Manager's  Office  asking  if  I 
wanted  to  have  for  the  library  archives  what  was  left  from  the  1938  fire. 
It  was  clearly  obvious  to  me  that  they  needed  the  space,  saw  the  material 
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as  an  obstacle,  and  since  I  was  known  as  the  "junk  collector"  for  the  city 
and  was  only  a  half  block  away,  it  was  shorter  and  easier  to  call  me  than 
haul  it  to  the  dump. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  find  space,  and  I  was  able  to  induce  a 
history  major  at  the  University  of  Redlands  into  what  became  a  two-year 
project  for  him  to  arrange  and  catalogue  this  substantial  amount  of 
records. 


"I  was  known  as  the  'junk  collector'  for  the 
city." 


Subsequently  we  have  established  at  the  library  "municipal  archives" 
which  at  this  stage  is  a  selective  depository  approach  to  primarily  printed 
City  of  Redlands  material. 

Having  outlined  some  of  the  past  history  of  my  involvement,  let  me 
suggest  some  areas  which  need  immediate  attention  by  archive-minded 
people  in  California. 

First,  it  is  imperative  that  we  get  the  ear  of  city  and  county  administra- 
tors and  elected  officials  with  the  goal  in  mind  of  corraling  some  of  their 
personal  papers:  you  know,  that  gray  area  between  official  and  private 
business  which  is  frequently  grist  for  real  historical  research  and  interpre- 
tation. 

Second,  I  am  not  a  records  manager,  and  that  fine  art  is  something  I 
have  very  little  expertise  in,  but  when  it  comes  to  correspondence,  pam- 
phlets, maps,  photographs  and  ephemera,  I  must  say  that  we  are  not 
apprehending  enough  of  this  material  about  the  counties  and  cities  in  our 
state.  Doubtless  a  program  of  cooperation  between  records  managers  and 
archivists,  official  personnel  who  are  closet  archivists  or  historians,  needs 
to  be  implemented. 

Third,  saving  the  material,  apprehending  it  from  the  shredder,  the 
unconcerned  bureaucrat,  the  transient  politician,  and  the  ravages  of  fire 
must  be  a  first  priority.  Preserving  it  must  be  the  second  imperative.  And 
finally,  organizing  it  so  it  is  available  to  the  public  hangs  over  us  like  the 
perennial  sword  of  Damocles. 

Fourth,  what  to  do  and  not  to  do  in  my  opinion,  and  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  points  I  am  about  to  make,  but  that  is  just  what  they  are,  exceptions. 

(a)  Do  not,  I  suggest  to  you,  place  archival  commissions,  whether  they 
be  county  or  city,  under  the  aegis  of  an  existing  body.  More  often  than  not 
they  are  citizens  who  are  already  overworked,  originally  appointed  for 
another  purpose  at  best  or  at  the  worst  political  appointees  serving  as  balm 
to  the  commonweal.  In  other  words,  an  historical  sites  committee  or  re- 
sources committee  is  not  necessarily  made  up  of  people  who  know  any- 
thing about  or  who  are  concerned  with  archival  material.  We  need  people 
who  are  concerned  with  archival  material  as  their  first  priority. 

I  believe  San  Bernardino  County  has  on  paper  a  fine  group  advising 
on  historic  records.  The  head  of  that  group  is  in  the  audience.  He  is  a  man 
who  created  the  concept  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Museum  and  saw 
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it  born,  is  currently  its  director  and  presides  over  a  fine  museum  satellite 
program.  In  their  infinite  wisdom  the  supervisors  appointed  this  already 
overworked  public  servant  to  head  up  a  group  concerned  with  archives 
to  comply  with  a  request  from  the  State  Archives.  None  of  us  directly 
concerned  with  archives  was  consulted,  and  I  think  we  have  been  negli- 
gent in  not  offering  to  help  Dr.  Gerald  Smith  out  in  this  extra  and  unneed- 
ed  burden.  This  is  exactly  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  we  need  archival 
materials  handled  by  archivists.  Henry  Ford  said  it  best  when  asked  who 
was  the  proper  person  to  do  such  and  such  a  job,  and  he  replied,  "That's 
like  asking  who  should  play  the  tuba  in  a  band;  obviously,  the  tuba  player." 

(b)  Do  appoint  people  who  know  something  about  the  history  of  the 
county  or  the  city  and  who  are  attached  by  intellect  and  experience  to  the 
notion  of  what  an  archives  is  all  about  and  of  its  service  to  the  community. 

(c)  If  budgetary  considerations  do  not  allow  a  new  building  and  a  staff 
to  house  county  or  city  archives,  then  select  existing  institutions  and  per- 
sonnel who  are  trained  and  committed  to  archival  procedure  and  opera- 
tion. To  put  it  plainly,  an  archives  program  cannot  be  squeezed  in  under 
the  Reference  Department  with  someone  devoting  12  hours  a  week  to  it, 
or  by  creating  a  room  and  placing  the  material  in  it  and  then  saying,  here's 
an  archives,  or  by  washing  a  few  budget  items  for  acid-free  boxes  and 
folders.  The  recent  cooperation  between  the  county  and  city  of  Riverside 
and  the  archives  at  the  library  of  the  University  of  California  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  can  be  done,  and  doing  it  the  right  way. 

I  hate  to  wax  eloquent  about  my  own  institution.  There  are  a  number 
of  fine  people  working  in  archival  situations  in  public  libraries  in  Califor- 
nia. My  colleague,  Gladys  Hansen,  is  a  fine  example  of  this.  Yet,  unless 
someone  can  correct  me,  I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  full-time  archivist 
with  that  title  on  a  staff  in  a  public  library  in  the  state.  If  a  mayor  is  a 
mayor,  a  reference  librarian  a  reference  librarian,  a  supervisor  a  supervi- 
sor, and  a  rose  a  rose,  then  an  archivist  should  be  an  archivist  with  all  of 
the  rights,  duties,  and  backing  entitled  thereto.  The  title  itself  is  nothing 
without  the  backing  of  a  full  time  commitment  on  the  institution's  part  for 
an  archival  program. 

Fortunately,  I  have  enjoyed  the  absolute  backing  of  the  A.  K.  Smiley 
Public  Library  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  its  governing  body.  Our  archives 
program  is  not  perfect,  yet  I  can  say  that  as  the  only  public  library  in  San 


"An  archives  program  cannot  be  squeezed  in 
under  the  Reference  Department  with  some- 
one devoting  12  hours  a  week  to  it." 


Bernardino  County  with  an  archives  program,  we  have  been  placed  in  the 
awkward  position  of  frequently  collecting  or  seeking  out  material  which 
was  county  generated,  mainly  to  save  it  from  being  buried  forever  in  some 
obscure  corner  of  a  county  building  or  even  worse  the  trash  heap.  This  "hit 
and  miss"  approach  is  not  the  way  to  approach  it,  and  I  fear  it  may  be  all 
too  common  in  our  huge  state.  Selective  depositories  may  be  the  way  to 


jsave  on  staff  and  additional  buildings  for  our  hard-pressed  counties,  but  a 
^warning  here:  selective  depositories  without  selective  staff  personnel,  i.e., 
jarchivists,  will  only  seek  to  praise  history,  but  in  fact  bury  it. 

(d)  Let  us  remember  that  most  museums  with  very  few  exceptions  are 
not  archives,  nor  were  they  designed  for  it,  nor  do  they  usually  employ  an 
archivist.  Museums  are  designed  to  house  object-type  materials  and  very 
rarely  give  the  proper  attention  to  archival  material.  Avoid  with  all  your 
power  the  temptation  of  city  or  county  governments  to  give  records  to  a 
tmuseum  in  order  to  save  them  time,  energy,  and  thought  on  this  trou- 
jblesome  area  of  "historical  materials."  The  federal  government,  believe  it 
jor  not,  caught  on  to  this  early  in  the  game,  and  that's  why  the  Library  of 
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Congress  and  the  National  Archives  collect  books  and  archival  material 
almost  exclusively,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute  collects  its  marvelous 
array  of  objects,  each  doing  its  own  job  best  and  not  being  some  Rube 
Goldberg  invention  designed  to  get  the  historical  burr's  "off  their  backs." 

(e)  What  about  oral  history?  Should  not  qualified  people  be  at  least 
scheduled  to  interview  public  servants  as  their  careers  close,  for  a  retro- 
spect of  their  opinions  and  involvements?  In  spite  of  the  myriad  govern- 
ment forms  that  surround  us,  the  nightmare  of  redtape  that  envelopes  us, 
and  impersonalization  that  we  mostly  see  threatening  us,  county  and  city 
government  have  been  operated  by  human  beings,  (even  computers  have 
to  be  programmed  first),  chosen  by  human  beings,  so  the  acquiring  of 
information  from  the  lips  of  the  participants  caught  in  the  human  drama 
of  glorious  crusades  and  petty  vendettas  certainly  should  have  a  priority. 

(f)  The  importance  of  professional  contact  cannot  be  underestimated, 
both  for  the  personal  growth  of  those  in  the  archival  field  but  also  for  the 
orientation  of  people  supporting  archival  programs.  My  professional  con- 
tact as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  California  Archivists  and  as  its  second 
president  was  not  only  helpful,  but  I  saw  firsthand  the  need  for  us  to 
"spread  the  gospel." 

(g)  The  use  of  undergraduates  has  provided  a  method  for  our  library, 
perennially  overworked  and  understaffed,  to  help  in  the  arrangement  and 
preservation  of  archival  material.  There  is  much  potential  which  is  un- 
tapped in  this  state. 

(h)  Outreach.  It  seems  to  me  that  people  connected  with  history  and 
archives  and  preservation,  etc.,  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  outreach 
to  the  general  public.  One  out  of  a  100  people  might  have  an  impression 
of  what  an  historian  is,  what  an  historian  does,  and  why  we  need  history. 
I  doubt  if  one  out  of  10,000  even  knows  what  an  archivist  is,  but  let  me  tell 
you  up  here  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  people  know  what  the  highway 
lobby  is,  what  the  unions  are,  what  the  California  Teachers  Association  is, 
and  what  the  Sierra  Club  is  all  about.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  public,  and 
this  includes  county  and  city  officials,  to  come  to  us  for  enlightenment.  We 
must  spread  our  own  gospel. 

I  feel  a  great  responsibility  as  an  historian  who  practices  his  training 
as  an  archivist.  All  of  us  concerned  with  history  have  custodianship  of  our 
area's  heritage.  By  a  decision,  an  error,  or  a  personal  interest  we  save  or 
destroy  what  the  future  will  know  as  history.  None  of  us  gets  paid  salaries 
commensurate  with  this  God-like  power.  If  history  is  a  dialogue  between 
the  past  and  the  present  about  the  future,  and  if  we  are  custodians  of 
mankind's  memory  then  we  are  under  a  direct  obligation  to  give  our  best 
efforts  to  save  the  mosiac  of  our  past. 

Cole  Porter,  who  was  not  speaking  about  archives,  said  it  so  nicely  in 
one  of  his  songs.  A  young  man  is  appealing  to  the  better,  (or  worse), 
nature  of  a  young  lady  and  says  to  her,  "Baby  in  order  to  have  a  future, 
you've  got  to  get  a  past."  In  other  words,  we  have  got  to  double  our  efforts 
and  insist,  even  lobby  for,  a  respect  and  commitment  for  historical  acquisi- 
tions on  the  same  par  with  sewers,  water,  power,  tax  shelters,  and  all  of 
the  other  parts  of  our  lives.  r^J 
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Public  Libraries  as  Depositories  of  Local 
Government  Documents 

by  Shirley  Hogan 


The  actions  of  local  government  touch  our  everyday  lives  creating  an 
urgent  need  for  the  information  contained  in  local  government  publica- 
tions. These  are  papers  produced  or  used  by  a  community  in  the  day-to- 
day conduct  of  its  business — annual  reports,  environmental  impact  state- 
ments, consultants  reports,  etc.  While  libraries  for  years  have  routinely 
collected  state  and  federal  documents,  local  documents,  if  collected  at  all, 
have  received  short  shrift.  Local  documents  were  either  catalogued  as 
monographs  and  lost  in  the  regular  collection  or  dropped  casually  into  the 
vertical  file. 

This  was  the  situation  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Sacramento  City-County 
Library.  The  collection  of  publications  of  the  city,  county,  and  special 
districts  was  catch-as-catch-can.  No  contact  was  maintained  with  any  local 
government  agencies.  Since  the  library  had  originated  as  a  city  library 
there  were  very  few  county  documents  in  the  collection.  Such  documents 
as  we  did  have  were  scattered  throughout  the  collection.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  bibliographic  control. 

Chaos  was  compounded  by  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act 
of  1970  and  the  court  decision  in  Friends  of  Mammoth  vs.  Mono  County. 
Environmental  impact  reports  began  to  pour  in,  straining  the  resources 
of  the  Technical  Services  Department.  What  bibliographic  controls  exist- 
ed were  completely  incapable  of  dealing  with  this  avalanche. 

It  was  decided  to  handle  the  local  documents  as  a  separate  collection 
within  the  Business  and  Municipal  Department.  The  City-County  Librar- 
ian, Harold  D.  Martelle,  Jr.,  negotiated  agreements  with  the  City  Manager 


"It  would  be  better  for  the  local  legislative 
bodies  to  make  the  library  a  depository  rather 
than  relying  on  the  good  will  of  appointed 
officials." 


and  the  County  Executive  to  have  copies  of  all  documents  deposited  in 
this  department.  These  administrators  sent  memoranda  to  their  respec- 
tive department  heads  to  implement  this  policy.  While  this  technique 
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worked  for  Sacramento,  it  is  not  the  ultimate  solution.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  local  legislative  bodies  to  pass  ordinances  making  the  library  a 
depository,  rather  than  relying  on  the  good  will  of  incumbent  appointed 
officials  or  their  successors. 

Each  city  or  county  department  was  to  deposit  at  least  two  copies  of 
each  document  in  the  library.  Since  attrition  has  always  been  high  in 
document  collections,  we  decided  to  make  the  first  two  copies  reference. 
If,  by  chance,  we  had  a  third  copy  we  would  circulate  it. 

After  the  decision  was  made  to  house  the  documents  in  a  separate 
collection,  we  had  to  decide  how  to  arrange  them.  The  key  to  arrange- 
ment was  to  use  the  originating  agency  as  author  and  the  actual  "author", 
whether  consultant  or  individual,  as  secondary  author.  An  organizational 
chart  of  the  government  should  be  obtained  or  produced.  The  chart 
should  be  detailed  enough  to  outline  departments,  board,  commissions, 
sub-departments  and  offices  and  show  how  they  interrelate.  In  Sacra- 
mento we  used  official  city  and  county  telephone  directories,  League  of 
Women  Voters  publications,  and  a  directory  published  by  the  Local 
Agency  Formation  Commission.  The  latter  publication  was  used  to  keep 
track  of  special  districts. 

Once  the  tables  of  organization  are  developed,  they  are  subject  to  con- 
stant change.  It  is  important  to  maintain  a  close  liaison  with  the  city  and 
county  officials  to  keep  abreast  of  changes.  It  is  also  important  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  local  newspapers  and  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
various  groups,  not  only  to  keep  up  with  organizational  change  but  also 
to  keep  informed  of  any  publications  which  may  have  escaped  your  snare. 

The  in-house  classification  scheme  had  to  be  simple  since  not  much  time 
could  be  spent  on  cataloging  the  documents.  We  decided  to  use  a  symbol 
to  differentiate  city  from  county,  (Co  Sac  for  County,  Ci  Sac  for  City) ,  and 
to  use  a  Cutter  number  for  each  agency  and  a  Cutter  number  for  the  key 
word  in  each  title,  so  that  we  would  have  a  three  line  call  number. 

We  used  standard  cataloging  rules  and  Library  of  Congress  subject 
headings.  The  catalog  cards  were  filed  in  the  department's  card  catalog 
but  a  separate  shelf-list  was  maintained. 

Since  this  separate  collection  has  been  in  existence  for  only  a  few  years 
the  problem  of  weeding  has  not  really  come  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
opposite  problem  of  trying  to  keep  the  material  from  walking  out  the  door 
has  been  more  crucial.  However,  as  the  collection  expands  storage  space 
will  become  a  major  problem.  Eventually,  it  will  be  possible  to  discard 
duplicate,  repetitive  or  extraneous  material.  Some  thought  might  also  be 
given  to  microforms.  In  Sacramento  we  partially  solved  the  microform 
problem  through  cooperation  with  the  Index  of  Current  Urban  Docu- 
ments published  by  Greenwood  Press,  Inc.,  51  Riverside  Avenue,  West- 
port,  Connecticut  06880.  We  loaned  them  selected  documents  to  be 
indexed  and  in  return  they  sent  us  microfiche  of  the  documents  loaned. 

Whatever  your  method  of  housing  local  documents,  remember  that  the 
most  important  functions  of  such  a  collection  are  collecting  and  cataloging 
the  material  for  quick  service  to  the  public  and  as  a  historic  record  for 
future  generations,  r-j 
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Newspaper  Indexing 

by  Rhoda  Kruse 


The  importance  of  indexing  local  newspapers  has  been  increasingly 
recognized  in  recent  years.  The  large  daily  papers  no  longer  leave  the 
field  to  the  New  York  Times  alone.  Bell  and  Howell,  for  instance,  is  index- 
ing several  major  regional  newspapers.  The  user  now  has  access  not  only 
to  more  than  one  viewpoint  on  subjects  of  national  importance,  but  also 
to  local  news  of  the  cities  whose  papers  are  indexed.  California  News  Index 
tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  more  superficial  way  for  California  and  its 
major  cities. 

What  help  is  this,  however,  to  those  interested  in  the  1870's  as  well  as 
the  1970's?  In  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania,  or  San  Diego,  California, 


"Genealogy  and  local  history  were  popular 
pursuits  long  before  Alex  Haley's  Roots 
brought  them  into  the  spotlight." 


rather  than  Los  Angeles — Chicago — Washington,  D.C. — New  Orleans — 
[San  Francisco?  No  help,  no  help  at  all! 

The  growing  demand  for  detailed  information  concerning  local  people 
land  events  cries  out  to  be  satisfied.  Genealogy  and  local  history  were 
popular  pursuits  long  before  Alex  Haley's  Roots  brought  them  into  the 
spotlight,  but  these  pursuits  are  rendered  difficult  by  lack  of  data.  Records 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  of  local  legislation,  of  legal  proceedings, 
are  all  incomplete  for  the  early  years  of  our  state.  Access  to  the  surviving 
records  is  often  beset  with  obstacles.  The  County  Recorder's  office  hours 
may  be  the  same  as  the  researcher's  work  hours;  there  may  be  prohibitive 
jisearch  fees;  records  may  be  stored  at  inconvenient-to-impossible  locations, 
land  so  on. 

The  indexing  of  local  newspapers  offers  the  public  or  university  library 
(one  way  of  meeting  the  "need  to  know".  It  is  not  an  easy  solution,  for  it 
(requires  time  and  painstaking  care.  The  results,  however,  are  worth  the 
(effort  expended. 

If  your  library  has  already  begun  to  index  the  local  newspaper,  you  are 
jthat  much  ahead.  However,  it  is  never  too  late  to  start.  In  the  retrospective 
[aspect  of  the  project,  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  though 
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here,  too,  the  maxim,  "When  in  doubt,  index",  applies.  In  the  indexing  of 
current  newspapers,  a  little  more  "ESP"  is  required.  What  will  be  needed 
by  future  researchers?  The  emphases  of  this  workshop  are  on  vital  statis- 
tics and  local  government,  but  of  course  these  are  not  the  only  items  one 
indexes. 

It  is  at  the  point  of  beginning  to  index  that  a  crucial  decision  must  be 
made.  How  much  do  you  expect  of  the  index?  Is  it  to  be  a  one-line-entry 
finding  guide,  or  will  the  index  cards  themselves  supply  answers  to  refer- 
ence questions?  Are  there  any  categories  of  local  information  that  can  be 
excluded  altogether?  This  latter  question  has  caused  considerable  soul- 
searching  among  our  staff  members;  what  one  of  us  suggests  can  be  elimi- 
nated is  the  very  topic  another  uses  frequently. 

I  have  been  studying  some  of  the  recently  published  newspaper  index- 
ing handbooks,  (Vierra/ McCarthy;  Perica;  Einhorn).1,2'3  I  find  myself 
agreeing  at  some  points  and  disagreeing  violently  at  others.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  result  of  a  form  of  hindsight.  I  know  how  I  have  used  our  index 
in  the  past.  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  ability  to  answer  some  patron  queries 
right  from  the  index  card,  rather  than  being  led  to  microfilm  by  a  one-line 
index.  I  have  sighed  in  relief  when  I  found  the  local  appearance  of  an 
out-of-town  theatrical  troupe  indexed,  cutting  down  search  time  consider- 
ably. And  yet  I  know  that  a  one-line  entry,  or  narrowly  defined,  index  is 
better  than  nothing,  and  I  would  settle  for  such  a  one  if  I  had  to. 

One  handbook  (Vierra)  elicited  a  sympathetic  smile  as  I  read  it.  The 
writer  anticipated  300  drawers  full  of  index  cards,  and  completion  of  back 
indexing  by  1980,  for  a  recently  begun  index  of  a  newspaper  begun  in  1862, 
plus  others.  Our  San  Diego  Union  began  in  1868.  Library  staff  started 
indexing  it,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Herald  (1851-1860)  in  1930.  We  are 
up  to  750  catalog  drawers  full,  and  still  growing.  And  this  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  unindexed  period  from  1903-1929.  (In  1965  we  hoped 
that  with  extra  part-time  help  we  could  close  the  gap  which  at  that  time 
extended  from  1881-1929.  Even  though  our  estimate  was  based  on  previ- 
ous experience,  it  proved  wildly  optimistic.) 

Perhaps  at  this  point  a  sketch  of  our  library's  experiences  with  its  index 
would  help  to  focus  on  some  of  the  advantages,  and  some  of  the  problems, 
of  indexing  a  local  newspaper.  According  to  articles  by  Maude  E.  Fitch  of 
the  San  Diego  Public  Library  staff,4,5  formal  indexing  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  began  in  1930.  (It  should  be  noted  that  at  some  time  between  1930 
and  1938  Miss  Fitch  herself  completely  indexed  the  San  Diego  Herald, 
including  the  advertisements.)  There  had  been  several  preliminary  at- 
tempts. First,  in  the  early  1920's,  one  of  the  reference  librarians  kept  a 
typed  card  file  of  all  the  information  she  found  in  newspapers  in  the  course 
of  her  work.  Second,  a  careful  record  of  the  news  articles  on  Charles 
Lindbergh's  flight,  just  50  years  ago,  was  made.  To  quote  Miss  Fitch, 

"It  was  fitting  the  project  should  start  with  Lindbergh's  flight, 
for  the  Library  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  young  aviator.  The 
staff  will  never  forget  the  tall,  shy  lad  who  spent  many  quiet 
evenings  working  out  mysterious  calculations  with  the  aid  of 
the  world  globe  of  the  Reference  Department."  6 
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In  the  same  article,  Miss  Fitch  went  on  to  say, 

"It  was  in  January,  1930,  that  these  tentative  experiments  cul- 
minated in  the  adoption  of  a  carefully  thought  out  method  for 
the  daily  indexing  of  the  San  Diego  Union.  The  plan  as  organ- 
ized by  the  head  of  the  department  was  a  modest  one,  covering 
current  issues  only.  No  outside  help  was  possible,  the  reference 
staff  alone  was  responsible  for  the  project.  It  also  had  to  be  done 
at  odd  times  as  regular  service  to  the  public  permitted.  For  a 
while  it  was  assigned  to  one  assistant,  but  soon  became  too 
complicated  for  a  single  worker.  The  problem  of  subject  head- 
ings and  cross  indexing  was  a  full  time  job  in  itself.  This  part  of 
the  work  was  given  to  one  trained  in  cataloging,  who  skillfully 
adapted  that  technique  to  the  peculiar  demands  of  a  workable 
newspaper  index.  The  records  were  made  with  encyclopedic 
fullness  so,  not  infrequently,  it  was  possible  to  get  the  needed 
information  from  the  cards  without  referring  to  the  bound 
volumes.  This  saved  valuable  time  and  reduced  the  wear  and 
tear  of  turning  the  pages  to  a  minimum."  7 

In  the  early  days,  preliminary  indexing  was  done  on  scratch  cards,  which 
were  then  revised  and  typed  in  duplicate  with  carbon  paper.  One  set  was 
for  the  Reference  Room,  one  for  the  Newspaper  Room,  (then  in  a  differ- 
ent building) .  Nowadays  we  index  directly  onto  catalog  cards.  I  might  add 
that  there  is  an  apocryphal  story  still  current  concerning  the  early  index. 
Miss  Fitch  continued  indexing  as  a  volunteer,  after  her  retirement,  and 
one  of  the  people  who  transcribed  the  scratch  cards  is  said  to  have  found, 
in  the  midst  of  a  batch  she  was  copying,  a  card  which  read,  "Maude  Fitch 
died  here." 

Another  quotation  from  one  of  Miss  Fitch's  articles  puts  the  selection  of 
subject  matter  for  the  index  into  perspective  rather  well.  She  states, 

"Spectacular  events  may  seem,  at  the  time,  more  worthy  of 
recording,  but  it  is  the  commonplace  happenings  of  daily  life, 
seemingly  trifling  events,  causing  discussion  for  a  time  and  then 
forgotten,  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  These  are  the  things 
people  are  going  to  ask  about  sooner  or  later.  It  is  the  index  that 
provides  the  only  chance  of  finding  the  answers  without  tedious 
turning  of  the  fragile  pages  of  the  bound  papers  .  .  ."  8 

In  the  final  paragraphs  of  the  same  article  Miss  Fitch  describes  some  of 
the  many  early  users  of  our  index.  Times  have  not  changed  much;  she  cites 
local  historians,  students,  reporters,  tourists,  etc. 

The  aim  of  our  index  has  not  changed  either,  but  some  of  the  methods 
have.  Each  indexer  now  is  completely  responsible  for  his  or  her  subject 
areas,  including  assigning  subject  headings  and  making  cross-references. 
An  early  manual  speaks  of  making  complete  entries  under  several  head- 
ings. This  is  now  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule;  we  depend  more 
heavily  on  cross-references. 
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We  have  continued  to  abstract  newspaper  articles  on  the  index  cards, 
rather  than  making  just  a  one-line  index.  It  is  not  bound  volumes  we  are 
avoiding  wear  and  tear  on,  now,  but  rolls  of  microfilm,  not  to  mention  the 
microfilm  readers.  We  can  answer  questions  more  quickly,  too,  since  we 
need  not  wait  for  a  microfilm  reader  to  be  available.  And  we  and  the 
patrons  can  eliminate  looking  up  articles  which  are  only  peripherally 
relevant  to  particular  aspects  of  a  question  we  are  investigating. 

This  thoroughness  does  have  an  accompanying  initial  drawback,  howev- 
er. As  Miss  Fitch  stated,  the  work  has  to  be  done  at  odd  times,  as  regular 


"It  is  at  the  point  where  government  records 
are  weak  that  our  index  is  strong." 


service  to  the  public  permits.  The  population  of  our  city,  the  amount  of 
local  news  generated,  and  the  "regular  service"  load  have  all  increased 
much  faster  than  the  size  of  our  indexing  staff.  For  this  reason  our  indexing 
is  not  usually  completely  current.  Probably  at  least  half  our  questions 
concern  the  not-so-immediate  past;  future  strength  outweighs  present 
weakness. 

The  increase  in  population  and  news  has  caused  us  to  be  more  selective 
than  we  were  formerly,  in  indexing  vital  statistics-type  material.  No  longer 
do  we  index  all  marriages  and  all  death  notices;  there  are  far  too  many. 
However,  this  type  of  information  is  kept  far  more  methodically  now  by 
local  and  state  agencies  than  it  was  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  is  at 
the  point  where  government  records  are  weak  that  our  index  is  strong. 
Not  only  feature  articles,  but  brief  announcements  in  the  "Personals"  and 
"Local  Brevities"  columns  have  been  indexed. 

Increased  interest  in  genealogy  has  caused  one  recent  change  in  our 
indexing  procedure.  Of  late  years  (since  1955)  we  had  been  indexing  only 
obituaries  of  pioneer  family  members  and  those  who  lived  to  be  80  years 
old.  Since  January  1975,  we  have  one-line-indexed  all  other  obituaries. 
Fifty  years  from  now,  someone  will  have  an  easier  time  locating  twentieth- 
century  obituaries  than  I  am  having  at  present. 

Such  changes  as  we  have  made  in  indexing  local  government  news  have 
been  in  method  rather  than  in  quantity.  Pre-1955,  we  used  such  headings 
as  "San  Diego  (city) — Council — Action  taken;"  now  we  index  under  the 
subject  of  the  action,  such  as  "Massage  parlors,"  "Mission  Beach  amuse- 
ment center,"  etc.  Our  subject  authority  file  includes  over  750  "San  Diego 
(city) — "  headings  and  over  450  "San  Diego  (county) — "  headings,  and, 
in  addition,  related  material  under  special  subjects,  and  under  quasi-gov- 
ernmental headings,  such  as  "Elections"  and  names  of  special  boards. 

To  the  users  Miss  Fitch  described,  mentioned  above,  may  now  be  added 
genealogists,  seekers  for  missing  heirs,  lawyers,  and  government  em- 
ployees of  all  kinds,  from  the  mayor's  secretary  to  the  county  flood  control 
staff  to  the  district  attorney. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  San  Diego  Public 
Library's  Newspaper  Index  to  both  staff  and  patrons.  It  supplements  some , 
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archival  records  and  complements  others.  For  instance,  our  1883  refer- 
ence to  the  maligned  librarian  antedates  the  San  Diego  City  Clerk's  first 
index  reference  to  the  library,  (which  was,  by  the  way,  a  plea  for  more 
space).  Effusive  obituaries  flesh  out  the  bare  facts  obtainable  on  death 
certificates,  (when  you  can  find  them) .  The  newspaper  may  even  suggest 
other  avenues  of  approach  to  the  researcher,  such  as  an  obituary  which 
ends  with  the  words,  "Boston  papers  please  copy."  And  of  course,  the 
index  to  one  newspaper  is  a  rough  index  to  articles  on  local  happenings 
in  other  local  papers. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  errors  in  what  is  reported.  For  example,  our  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  says  I  have  compiled  a  book  of  sidewalk  imprints; 
I  told  the  reporter  \  planned  one.  However,  there  is  just  as  great  a  chance 
of  error  in  other  sources;  a  local  genealogist  recently  complained  of  a 
tombstone  10  years  in  error. 

In  conclusion,  please  permit  me  one  final  quotation,  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned early  indexer's  manual: 

"Undoubtedly  many  technical  flaws  can  be  found  in  our  index 
and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  we  who  maintain  it,  so  we 
strive  for  improvement  but  one  fact  about  the  index  stands  out 
above  all  others,  it  works."  9 
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Oral  History  Interviews  of  Local 
Government  Officials 

by  Sam  A.  Suhler 


The  Fresno  County  Free  Library  has  been  involved  in  oral  history 
collecting  within  its  primary  service  area — the  City  and  County  of  Fresno, 
with  some  less  concern  for  the  immediately  surrounding  counties  of  the 
Central  San  Joaquin  Valley — since  1968.  The  concern  of  the  oral  history 
collecting,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  with  eliciting  useful  responses 
from  pacesetters  or  leaders  in  various  walks  of  life  and  various  respects  in 
the  local  area,  be  those  leaders  in  business,  education,  religion,  community 
service,  among  ethnic  groups,  government,  or  whatever.  In  each  case  (to 
date  fifty  oral  history  transactions  have  been  fully  processed) ,  the  concern 
has  been  with  seeking  out  and  eliciting  significant  responses  from  those 
who  have  "led  the  way,"  "blazed  the  trail,"  or  otherwise  been  in  the 
forefront  of  activities  and  developments  in  their  vocational  and /or  avoca- 
tional  pursuits.  The  concern  has  been  with  how  these  pacesetters  have 
directly  observed,  influenced,  and /or  participated  in  actions,  movements, 
and  other  phenomena  that  have  been  significant  in  the  overall  history  of 
the  City  and  /or  County  of  Fresno,  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  of  the 
Central  San  Joaquin  Valley  at  large.  This  point  of  approach  and  these 
emphases  have  prevailed  in  approaches  to  local  area  people  in  govern- 
ment along  with  those  in  all  other  areas  of  community  life. 

I  will  share  with  you  today  the  end  results  of  a  half-dozen  such  oral 
history  transactions  that  involved  government  appointees,  all  in  city  or 
county  government  and  all  but  one  in  capacities  as  local  government 
department  heads.  The  one  exception  was  an  Assistant  County  Adminis- 
trative Officer  at  the  time  of  his  interview. 

As  necessary  further  setting  of  the  stage  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  get 
the  situation  in  more  accurate  and  meaningful,  perspective,  three  of  these 
six  interviews  occurred  while  the  government  officials  in  question  were 
well  within  their  active  careers,  and  three  occurred  following  or  just 
immediately  preceding  the  retirement  from  the  workaday  world  of  the 
government  officials  in  question.  With  all  six,  we  were  concerned  with 
finding  out  something  about  how  each  interviewee  came  to  pursue  the 
career  in  government  that  he  or  she  did,  what  each  individual  felt  had 
been  his  major  functions  and /or  accomplishments  and  if  at  all  possible 
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what  each  felt  had  been  his  major  frustrations  and  disappointments,  and, 
finally,  what  the  evolving  status  of  the  area  of  work  in  local  government 
that  the  individual  was  responsible  for  was  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 
For  three  of  these  six,  of  course,  this  last  matter  would  have  been  at  Khe 
time  that  their  active  work  careers  in  local  government  had  ended,  or 
were  very  shortly  ending.  It  was  also  hoped  that  each  individual  among 
these  six  in  local  government  as  well  as  among  all  others  in  the  library's 
oral  history  program  would  do  some  prognosticating  from  their  then 
present  vantage  points  about  likely  developments  in  their  areas  of  work 
and  in  the  surrounding  local  community  area  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

A  final  influential  factor  in  distinguishing  among  these  oral  history  trans- 
actions was  that  I  did  the  three  recordings  with  the  local  government 
department  heads  who  had  just  retired  and /or  were  about  to  retire.  The 
three  done  with  individuals  in  the  midst  of  their  active  careers — all  re- 
corded back  in  1974,  and  the  three  still  in  their  respective  departments  in 
local  government — were  recorded  by  a  high  school  senior  in  Fresno  who 
had  volunteered  for  this  recording  project  for  extra  credit  in  a  govern- 
ment course.  He  was  under  my  immediate  direction  in  the  development 
of  the  questions  and  all  other  preliminaries  attendant  to  our  recording 
interviews  in  the  oral  history  program. 

There  remains  to  be  noted  only  something  of  our  regular  procedure  in 
|  developing  oral  history  transactions.  We  stress  to  all  potential  oral  history 
interviewees  whom  we  approach  that  the  interviewee,  in  each  instance, 
is  in  full  control  of  the  transaction,  should  he  or  she  agree  to  participate 
in  the  oral  history  program.  By  that,  I  mean  that  the  questions  proposed 
for  use,  and  the  sequence  of  use,  are  submitted  in  advance  for  the  inter- 
viewee's acceptance  or  rejection,  wholly  or  partly.  The  only  questions  that 
the  library  interviewer  will  raise,  other  than  those  submitted  and  accepted 
in  advance,  are  the  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  place  of  longest  residence. 
We  ask  those  questions  of  each  participant  solely  for  purposes  of  reporting 
to  the  California  State  Library.  You  will  see,  if  you  examine  the  "interview 


"It  was  hoped  that  each  individual  in  the  li- 
brary's oral  history  program  would  do  some 
prognosticating  about  likely  developments  in 
the  future." 


card"  for  the  California  Oral  History  Bibliographic  Center,  that  those 
matters  are  sought  by  the  State  Library  for  each  transaction  reported  to 
it  by  individual  libraries  and  other  agencies  sending  in  oral  history  inter- 
view card  resumes  to  the  State  Library. 

Once  the  interview,  with  the  previously  agreed-to  questions,  has  been 
recorded  and  the  cassette  recording  transcribed  to  a  typescript  by  one  of 
our  handful  of  devoted  and  almost  indescribably  treasured  volunteer  typ- 
ists, the  interviewee  receives  a  minimum  of  two  copies  of  the  transcript 
(more,  if  he  or  she  wishes  more) :  one  for  him  or  her  to  keep  as  a  memento, 
possibly  for  incorporation  into  a  family  history  scrapbook;  and  one  for  the 
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interviewee  to  edit  as  fully  as  he  or  she  sees  fit — adding  to,  deleting  from, 
changing  even  to  the  point  of  requiring  substantial  retyping  of  sizable 
segments  of  the  transcribed  interview,  until  the  resulting  typescript  reads 
exactly  as  the  interviewee  wishes  it  to  read,  for  placement  in  and  use  by 
patrons  of  the  Fresno  County  Library.  Then,  and  only  then,  do  we  want 
the  interviewee  to  sign  and  date  a  statment  signifying  that  the  interviewee 
approves  the  script. 

I  should  add  further  that  once  this  dated  and  signed  transcript  is  re- 
turned to  the  library,  I  prepare  "main  entry"  cards  for  each  such  transac- 
tion, showing  the  interviewee  as  the  author  of  the  transaction,  and  with 
subject  headings  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  these  so-called  main  entry 
cards  indicating  the  major  subject  areas  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the 
interview  in  question.  These  subject  headings,  in  turn,  inclusive  of  the 
biographical  entries  for  the  individual  interviewees'  names,  are  then 
traced,  as  we  say  in  the  library  world,  meaning  that  the  subject  headings 
appearing  at  the  foot  of  the  main  entry  oral  history  cards  also  appear  in 
our  general  local  history  index,  and  entries  are  made  under  the  subject 
headings  cited  for  a  particular  interview  on  its  main  entry  card  within  the 
alphabetically  organized  subject  headings  of  our  local  history  index.  By 
this  cataloging  procedure,  a  patron  coming  to  the  Fresno  County  Library 
five,  ten,  or  even  a  hundred  years  from  now  may  get  information  about 
the  functioning,  in  this  case,  of  a  particular  department  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Fresno  City  or  County,  even  if  he  never  had  heard  of  the  names 
of  the  interviewees  in  various  governmental  capacities  that  had  participat- 
ed years  before  in  our  library's  oral  history  program. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  these  six  oral 
history  transactions — three  with  persons  in  the  midst  of  their  working 
careers,  and  three  at  the  close  of  those  careers? 

First  and  foremost,  the  three  who  still  had  years  to  run  in  their  jobs  in 


"The  three  interviewees  who  still  had  years  to 
run  in  their  jobs  were  anything  but  loqua- 
cious or  talkative.,, 


local  government  were  anything  but  loquacious  or  talkative.  Their  scripts, 
double-spaced,  ran  in  length  three,  four,  and  six  pages,  respectively.  The 
three  who  were  at  retirement  time  in  their  careers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  far  more  discoursive  or  communicative,  as  witnessed  by  the  lengths 
of  their  interview  transcripts:  32,  28,  and  41  pages,  respectively.  I  tend  to 
be  rather  talkative  at  times  myself,  and  I  conducted  the  three  interviews 
with  those  who  were  retiring  from  the  workaday  world  in  local  govern- 
ment. Even  so,  I  believe  that  any  objective  observer  would  rather  readily 
agree  that  the  three  local  government  officials  at  retirement  time  in  their 
careers  were  decidely  more  outgoing  and  responsive  than  were  the  three 
with  years  of  work  in  their  respective  positions  still  ahead  of  them. 

Secondly,  the  relatively  terse  commentaries  of  the  three  persons  well 
within  their  working  careers  in  local  government  should  NOT  be  con- 
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strued  as  indicating  their  avoidance  of  questions  asked,  or  evasiveness  in 
a  premeditated  manner.  They  were  interviewed  by  our  high  school  volun- 
teer in  their  offices,  taking  time  quite  precious  from  ongoing  duties.  They 
were  complying  with  requests  from  the  Fresno  City  Manager's  Office  and 
the  Fresno  County  Chief  Administrative  Officer's  office  that  the  various 
local  department  heads  comply  with  the  County  Library's  request  for 
cooperation  in  this  oral  history  project.  Then,  too,  these  three  obviously 
did  not  have  the  perspective  of  summing  up  their  life's  work,  although  one 
of  the  three  had  been  in  his  department  in  various  capacities  for  over  26 
years.  In  brief,  limited  time  to  devote  to  the  interview  session  as  well  as 
a  perspective  of  continuing  to  be  involved  in  the  work  of  their  respective 
positions  contributed  to  a  distinct  difference  in  the  contribution  of  the 
three  in  ongoing  projects  from  those  at,  or  very  nearly  at,  retirement. 

Thirdly,  the  high  school  student  interviewer  himself  was  most  polite  but 
generally  most  succinct  in  his  questioning.  In  two  of  the  three  ongoing 
officials'  interviews  the  student  interviewer  failed  to  ask  the  question 
about  major  disappointments,  frustrations,  or  related  reactions  involving 
possible  setbacks  or  failures  in  the  official's  work  that  I  wanted  asked.  In 
j  one  of  the  two  instances  the  official  in  question  was  fairly  newly  arrived 
in  his  position,  so  that  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  this  omission  was  not  rather 
definitely  justified.  In  that  particular  instance,  the  interviewer  did  ask 
!  about  the  official's  plans  and  predictions  for  his  position  within  the  frame- 
j  work  of  general  county  government  development.  I  think  that  that  ap- 
proach more  than  compensated  for  the  lack  of  questioning  about  possible 
disappointments  or  setbacks  in  a  position  only  relatively  briefly  occupied. 
In  all  three  the  student  interviewer  evoked  from  his  interviewees  rather 
i  full  details  of  how  each  came  to  the  position  occupied,  and  the  expanding 
;  nature  and  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

In  summary,  the  interviews  with  the  three  officials  in  ongoing  local 
i  government  positions  afforded  the  library,  despite  the  relative  brevity  of 
:  the  interviews,  some  insight  from  individuals  in  administrative  offices 
i  with  the  rather  rapidly  and  extensively  expanding  roles  of  their  depart- 
ments in  the  conduct  of  local  government  business,  something  more  per- 
:  sonalized  and  firsthand  than  we  could  obtain  from  such  other  sources  as 
annual  reports  of  the  local  government  departments  in  question.  To  give 
'  a  fuller,  deeper  coverage,  it  may  be  well  at  some  future  date  to  seek  new 
:f  interviews  with  these  same  three  people,  ideally  at,  or  immediately  pre- 
,  ceding  or  following,  their  retirement  from  the  positions  that  they  still  hold. 
Turning  to  the  much  longer  and  more  fully  developed  interviews  that 
:»I  conducted  with  three  Fresno  area  department  heads  in  local  govern- 
i  ment  we  find  not  only  a  much  more  inclusive  response  on  the  part  of  each 
but  a  much  better  rounded  out  overview  of  the  work  of  the  department 
I  in  each  instance.  In  all  three  of  these  interviews,  we  have  individuals 
j  discussing  what  they  had  lived  with,  worked  in,  and  planned  and  pursued 
s  over  a  number  of  years,  almost  23  full  years  in  the  case  of  two,  and  15  in 

I  ;that  of  the  third.  One,  the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  Direc- 

I I  tor,  had  been  the  one  and  only  department  head  for  most  of  a  quarter  of 
:  a  century  under  a  joint  city-schools  administrative  operation.  A  second 
1  ;had  been  the  County  Farm  and  Home  Advisor  through  a  period  of  change 
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in  both  the  nature  of  agriculture  in  the  area  served  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  operations  of  the  office  that  he  headed.  The  third,  the  Fresno  County 
Librarian,  had  presided  over  the  development  of  a  library  system  shortly 
after  its  occupying  a  new  central  headquarters  building,  and  subsequently 
during  a  period  in  the  1960's  and  1970's  when  federal  and  state  legislation 
most  significantly  affected  the  nature  and  course  of  library  operations.  The 
commentaries  of  these  longtime  local  government  department  heads  re- 
flected the  almost  unconscious  personalizing  of  the  operations  and  evolv- 
ing status  of  their  departments  over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years. 

The  argument  might  be  raised,  of  course,  that  this  personalizing  or 
taking  unto  themselves  of  the  operations  and  evolving  status  of  their  units 
of  local  government  would  tend  to  distort  the  perspective  developing 
from  their  commentaries  because  of  the  subjectivity.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  that  these  comments  by  longtime  responsible  heads  of  local  govern- 
mental units  add  flesh  and  blood  to  overly  impersonal  and  occasionally 
somewhat  unrevealing  and  even  relatively  insignificant  annual  reports, 
statistical  analyses,  and  other  sources  of  information  on  those  departments. 
Ideally,  I  would  say,  one — be  it  a  library  or  interested  researcher — should 
have  available  for  examination  and  study  both  the  documents  generated 
by  and  about  units  of  local  government  and  the  overviews  of  those  depart- 
ments individually  provided  in  effectively  developed  interviews  with 
their  heads. 

In  all  three  of  these  examples  of  interviews  with  retired  or  retiring  local 
government  unit  heads,  we  have  comments  on  their  disappointments, 
frustrations,  and  /or  difficult  problems  as  the  three  looked  back,  retrospec- 
tively, on  their  experiences.  The  County  Farm  and  Home  Advisor  spoke 
of  the  inadequate  staff  and  physical  facilties  and  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
encompassing  research  emphasis  in  his  office  when  he  took  over,  about  a 
quarter  century  before  his  interview.  The  City  Parks  and  Recreation  De- 
partment Director  lamented  the  lack  of  open  space  for  park  development 
that  confronted  him  when  he  assumed  his  position  in  1950,  and  that 
became  cumulatively  more  serious  in  the  following  quarter  century.  The 
County  Librarian  noted  the  inadequacy  of  the  central  building  and  most 
branches,  including  all  but  one  or  two  built  during  her  tenure,  in  terms 
of  potential  long-range  use,  as  opposed  to  short-range  economies  effected 
in  their  construction.  We  have,  then,  in  all  three  instances,  candor  and 
forthrightness,  with  the  added  advantage  of  speaking  from  the  vantage 
point  of  those  retired  or  about  to  retire  after  long  association  with  the 
problems,  frustrations,  disappointments,  and  the  like,  adversely  affecting 
their  departments  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and,  in  some  cases, 
with  continuing  ramifications  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  negative  picture  should  not  be  overdrawn,  however.  I  think  the 
positive  effects  of  an  effectively  developed  interview  with  a  retired  or  j 
retiring  local  government  department  head  far  outweigh  the  negative 
ones  that  I've  suggested  here.  Let's  look  very  briefly  at  each  of  the  three  i 
examples. 

The  retired  Fresno  County  Farm  and  Home  Advisor  spoke  at  some 
length  of  ongoing  changes  with  respect  to  the  application  of  pesticides  in 
insect  control  programs  in  the  County  and  Valley  at  large,  and  predicted 
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continuation  and  expansion  of  emphasis  stimulated  by  his  office  and  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  generally,  of  the  use  of  pesticides  or  chemi- 
cals in  this  effort,  both  for  profitable  farming  in  the  area  and  in  protection 
of  the  environment  for  farmers  and  everybody  else  residing  there.  The 
City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  Director,  just  retired,  spoke  of 
problems,  present  and  future,  in  providing  adequate  recreational  facilities 


"The  commentaries  of  longtime  local  govern- 
ment department  heads  reflected  the  almost 
unconscious  personalizing  of  their  depart- 
ments." 


for  a  city  expanding  significantly  through  annexation  of  adjoining  areas, 
not  only  the  obvious  budgetary  problems  but  those  relating  to  providing 
good-quality  recreation  as  the  populace,  both  older  and  juvenile,  becomes 
increasingly  sophisticated  in  their  backgrounds  and  outlook.  The  retiring 
County  Librarian  spoke  of  changes  occurring  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
employment  in  her  position  on  the  face  of  Fresno.  Development  of  the 
downtown  Fresno  (Fulton)  Mall,  major  movements  of  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  business  community  from  the  downtown  area  to  large  shop- 
ping center  complexes  miles  to  the  north,  general  residential  and  even 
academic  removal  further  and  further  north,  (in  the  academic  instance, 
the  campus  removal  to  the  Clovis  area  of  California  State  University, 
Fresno) ,  these  and  possibly  other  factors  she  saw  as  drastically  influencing 
the  continued  service  operations  of  the  county  library's  central  building, 
only  sixteen  years  after  the  building  had  been  completed  and  opened. 

Interviews  such  as  the  three  long  ones  that  we've  been  considering  can 
prove  not  only  interesting  to  read,  but  deserving  of  careful  analysis  and 
attention  by  planners  and  others  concerned  with  trends  in  development 
in  a  particular  local  area  like  Fresno.  In  making  this  assertion,  I'm  not 
deliberately  trying  to  pat  myself  on  the  back;  I  am  trying  to  suggest  the 
potential  values  of  oral  history  transactions  such  as  these  for  people  in 
and /or  concerned  with  local  government  if  the  transactions  are  planned 
land  pursued  carefully  and  effectively. 

Oral  history,  begun  as  a  library  operation  only  about  a  quarter  century 
pr  so  ago  at  Columbia  University  and  still  pursued  by  something  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  country's  libraries,  is  still  quite  young  and  those  of  us 
involved  in  it  can  use  and  do  appreciate  whatever  aid — advice,  sugges- 
tions, constructive  criticisms  and  the  like — that  you  and  others  may  see  fit 
to  provide.  r^J 
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News  Notes 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  SERVICES  ACT 

Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.  signed  SB  792,  the  California  Library 
Services  Act  of  1977,  October  1,  with  this  message: 

"I  strongly  encourage  local  support  of  libraries  and  approve 

additional  State  funding  for  this  essential  attribute  of  civilized 

society. 

I  am  reducing  the  $6,460,000  appropriation  contained  in  Section 

4  of  Senate  Bill  No.  792  by  $1,160,000  with  the  understanding 

that  the  remaining  $5,300,000  become  available  in  the  1978-79 

fiscal  year.  This  amount  should  meet  the  basic  objectives  of  the 

bill. 

With  this  reduction,  I  approve  Senate  Bill  No.  792." 

Senator  John  Dunlap,  D-Napa,  was  joined  by  39  other  legislators  in 
sponsoring  the  bill,  which  goes  into  effect  January  1, 1978,  and  replaces  the 
Public  Library  Services  Act.  The  bill  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association  and  the  California  State  Library  throughout  a 
period  of  development  lasting  more  than  four  years,  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  host  of  cities,  counties,  newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations, 
and  interested  organizations  throughout  the  state. 

State  Librarian  Ethel  Crockett  said,  "The  library  community  is  behind 
this  legislation.  I'm  very  pleased.  I  think  we've  got  something  that  will 
work  for  California." 

Specific  programs  initially  funded  by  CLSA  are  public  library  system 
reference  grants,  reimbursements  for  equal  access,  universal  borrowing 
and  interlibrary  loan,  and  an  automated  statewide  data  base  of  public, 
library  holdings.  Additional  provisions  of  the  act  will  hopefully  be  funded 
in  future  years,   r-j 

CERES  LIBRARY  FIRE 

"We  were  just  fooling  around,"  was  the  excuse  two  Ceres  youths  gave 
police  officials  as  a  reason  for  starting  a  fire  in  the  Gondring  Library  last 
week  that  caused  over  $110,000  in  damages  to  the  City  Hall-Library  Com- 
plex in  Ceres. 

After  four  days  and  a  massive  investigative  effort  by  Ceres  Police  Detec- 
tive Hollie  Hall  and  Ceres  Reserve  Officers,  the  14  and  16  year-old  juve- 
niles were  taken  into  custody  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning.  Both) 
admitted  they  had  set  the  fire  claiming  that  the  blaze  was  ignited  by  onej 
match  from  a  standard  matchbook  dropped  down  the  book  drop. 

The  Ceres  Courier  and  the  Ceres  Fire  Department  conducted  tests  lasl! 
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Friday  to  see  if  the  youth's  contention  that  they  only  lit  one  match  to  start 
the  blaze  was  plausible. 

Results  show  that  one  match  dropped  from  that  distance  down  a  simu- 
lated shoot  ignited  papers  at  the  bottom  over  50  percent  of  the  time.  If 
conditions  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  were  right,  one  match  could  have 
started  the  fire.  .  .  — Ceres  Courier,  August  24,  1977. 

The  Florence  Gondring  Branch  of  Stanislaus  County  Free  Library, 
located  in  Ceres,  a  community  adjacent  to  Modesto,  was  constructed  in 
1974  as  the  county  library's  first  general  revenue  sharing  project.  A  4,500 
square  foot  building,  it  was  designed  as  part  of  a  city  government  complex 
with  an  entrance  lobby  separating  library  from  city  council  chambers  and 
offices.  The  population  of  Ceres  is  estimated  at  9,775  persons. 

On  August  14,  1977,  fire  destroyed  the  rear  storage  room,  the  staff 
lounge,  and  the  branch  librarian's  office,  as  well  as  severely  damaging  the 
attic  area,  windows,  and  exposed  wiring.  Though  the  extent  of  structural 
damage  has  been  assessed,  the  exact  cost  of  reconstruction  has  not.  Re- 
building of  a  burnt  building  is  extremely  expensive,  as  piecework  is  re- 
quired. Anyone  who  has  paid  for  automobile  body  repairs  can  testify  to 
that. 

The  insurance  adjuster  has  been  cooperative  from  the  beginning.  For 
insurance  purposes  the  staff  initially  prepared  a  total  inventory  of  county 
land  personal  (staff  and  patrons)  property,  including  displays,  damaged  or 
[destroyed.  As  the  primary  damage  was  caused  by  heat  and  smoke,  assess- 

illment  of  loss  had  to  await  reports  from  specialists. 

s,  Damage  to  books  and  records  due  to  heat  and  smoke  initially  appeared 
[to  be  the  major  problem  to  be  faced.  According  to  the  American  Library 

id  Association's  Library  Technology  Report,  "Protecting  the  Library  and  Its 

Ipesources,"  commercial  deodorizing  firms  are  able  to  remove  all  traces  of 
Ipmoke  odor.1  After  a  search,  Finn's,  a  Santa  Clara  based  company,  was 

J  ocated  which  specializes  in  cleaning  and  deodorizing  library  materials. 

if     Until  a  final  decision  is  made  on  establishing  a  branch  in  temporary 

li|  quarters,  the  bookmobile  substitutes  on  Thursdays  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

ec  (The  Ceres  branch  staff  and  bookmobile  driver  operate  the  bookmobile  on 
that  day.  They  offer  story  hours,  class  visits,  and  other  programs  on  board 
:  or  in  an  adjacent  park. 

At  least  two  important  lessons  have  been  learned.  They  are  the  need  to 
keep  people  from  dropping  things  into  the  branch  buildings  during  closed 
hours,  and  the  need  for  annual  fire  inspections.  We  will  install  self-con- 
tained outside  book  returns  at  each  of  our  18  branches,  and  we  have 

jvtj-equested  annual  fire  inspections  by  the  County  Fire  Warden  of  all  our 

la.c  jbranch  buildings. 

— Martin  J.  Zonligt,  Head,  Extension  Services, 
tec  Stanislaus  County  Free  Library 


j.  American  Library  Association.  Library  Technology  Project.  "Protecting  the 
|ibrary  and  Its  Resources:  A  Guide  to  Physical  Protection  and  Insurance."  (LTP 
publications,  Number  7) ,  Chicago,  IL  1963.  p.  16-18. 
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FIRE  FIGHTING  TECHNIQUES 

Upon  arrival  at  the  scene  it  was  noted  that  there  were  large  volumes  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  mansards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  a  large 
amount  of  fire  within  the  building  but  the  fire  had  not  penetrated  through 
the  roof  at  that  time.  There  was  a  moderate  breeze  blowing  from  the 
Northwest. 

Rolling  fire  was  visible  through  the  transom  window  glass  above  the 
staff  entrance  door  to  the  library  fronting  on  Magnolia  Street.  The  glass 
in  the  transom  window  broke  out  as  the  first  units  were  arriving  on  the 
scene. 

As  per  standard  procedures,  the  first  arriving  truck  pulled  hoses  to 
pump  water  onto  the  fire  from  the  600  gallon  capacity  tank  on  the  truck. 
The  second  arriving  truck  was  responsible  to  lay  additional  hoses  to  the 
fire  hydrant  to  supply  the  first  truck  with  additional  water.  This  procedure 
thereby  allows  a  large  amount  of  water  to  be  directed  upon  the  fire  within 
seconds  of  arrival  rather  than  waiting  for  connection  to  hydrants  before 
pumping  water  which  can  take  several  minutes. 

Water  was  applied  to  the  overhead  through  the  transom  window  above 
the  staff  door,  as  a  second  line  was  being  positioned  through  the  windows 
of  the  kitchen /lounge  area,  attacking  the  fire  from  that  angle.  The  en- 
trance doors  to  the  foyer  between  the  library  and  the  Ceres  Council 
Chambers  was  forced  open  and  the  main  library  doors  were  also  forced. 
Ladders  to  the  roof  were  being  positioned  at  this  time  with  additional 
hoses  from  additional  units  being  readied  as  the  amount  of  fire  indicated 
that  it  could  break  through  the  roof  at  any  time. 

The  two  lines  below  were  very  effectively  used  darkening  the  fire  in  the 
overhead,  with  the  remaining  fire  confined  to  the  combustibles  in  the 
storage  room.  The  line  from  the  lounge  was  advanced  into  the  building 
toward  the  storage  room  while  the  line  originally  at  the  staff  door  was  then 
taken  through  the  main  entrance  as  the  staff  door  was  being  forced,  the 
line  to  be  ready  when  the  main  library  door  was  opened. 

As  the  main  library  door  was  opened  dense  smoke  and  heat  were  en- 
countered. As  fire  was  not  immediately  apparent,  the  line  was  not  turned 
on,  this  act  alone  saving  water  damage  to  the  main  floor  area.  The  line  was: 
carried  into  the  storage  room  where  it  proceeded  to  douse  the  remaining 
fire. 

During  this  sequence  of  events,  the  ventilation  of  the  roof  was  taking, 
place.  The  steam  that  was  generated  during  the  knock  down  phase  of  the 
attack  still  had  to  be  removed  to  prevent  condensation  and  subsequent 
water  damage  from  this  medium.  The  steam  generated  by  the  indirect 
attack  successfully  snuffed  the  extensive  fire  in  the  roof  members,  leaving 
only  the  storage  room  to  contend  with.  The  ventilation  allowed  the  stean 
to  escape,  its  job  completed,  and  also  allowed  smoke  and  heat  out  as  fresr 
air  took  its  place  thereby  providing  a  safer  and  more  comfortable  atmos 
phere  for  the  fire  fighters. 

One  factor  that  made  this  attack  work  so  efficiently  was  the  fact  that  the, 
fire  had  not  ventilated  itself,  the  roof  was  still  intact.  Had  the  roof  beer 
breached  prematurely  either  by  the  fire  or  the  fire  fighters,  the  stean 
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generation  would  not  have  been  possible  and  it  would  have  become  neces- 
sary to  pull  down  the  suspended  ceiling  and  direct  streams  of  water  on  the 
underside  of  the  roof.  This  obviously  would  have  resulted  in  excessive 
water  damage  throughout  the  building. 

Other  tasks  accomplished  at  the  scene,  traffic  control,  securing  utilities, 
etc.,  were  completed  only  through  the  efforts  of  other  City  Departments 
on  the  scene.  There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  cooperation  throughout, 
from  initial  discovery  to  overhaul  once  the  fire  was  out.  A  note  of  interest: 
the  indirect  attack  method  of  fire  control  has  an  added  advantage,  it  uses 
less  water.  Total  water  used  in  the  entire  operation  was  less  than  2,000 
gallons.  When  less  water  is  used,  there  is  less  of  a  chance  for  water  damage. 

Summary 

Damages  from  this  fire  were  successfully  limited  due  to: 

1)  Early  detection  of  the  fire. 

2)  Use  of  the  indirect  attack  method  by  fire  personnel. 

3)  Ventilation  of  the  steam  produced  by  the  indirect  attack. 

4)  Cooperation  of  all  agencies  on  the  scene  which  allowed  the  most 
efficient  use  of  available  manpower. 

PREVENTION  OF  FUTURE  LIBRARY  FIRES 

There  are  several  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  serious  fire  losses 
in  libraries,  steps  that  also  apply  in  other  buildings  as  well. 

One  main  problem  in  this  instance  is  the  "access"  to  the  interior  of  the 

!  building  by  people  on  the  outside.  The  most  successful  solution  to  this 

I  problem  is  the  relocation  of  the  book  drop  to  the  exterior  of  the  building, 

!  completely  separate  from  the  building  itself.  The  most  economical  way  to 

{ accomplish  this  would  probably  be  obtaining  Post  Office  type  mailboxes 

to  be  mounted  in  front  of  the  building.  Fires  in  these  boxes  would  be 

entirely  limited  to  the  contents  of  the  box  without  possibility  of  extending 

through  the  library  itself. 

A  considerably  less  desirable  approach  would  be  the  modification  of  the 

existing  drop  box  in  an  effort  to  make  it  "fireproof.  (There  is  no  such 

Mword  in  the  fire  service.)  This  would  mean  extensive  labor  and  parts 

(fabrication  in  each  circumstance,  each  library  drop  box  having  to  be  cus- 

s  *tom  made.  The  problem  with  this  approach  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  drop 

1  jbox  is  still  within  the  building.  If  a  metal  box  is  used,  the  top  will  eventually 

I  he  used  for  a  few  loose  magazines,  papers,  etc.,  as  "temporary"  storage. 
( jA  fire  in  the  drop  box  would  conduct  the  heat  through  the  metal,  ignite 
\  pie  paper,  and  we  have  the  same  story  as  before.  Incidentally,  conducted 

II  neat  has  ignited  wood  through  two  feet  of  solid  cement.  This  is  not  hearsay 
i  but  documented  fact  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

oi  I  Even  though  all  precautions  are  taken,  fires  will  still  occur.  Detection 
pf  fires  is  the  next  step.  Supervised  smoke  and  heat  detectors  play  the  hero 
ft in  this  story,  supervised  meaning  they  are  tied  into  an  agency  that  has  24 
f  fiour  monitoring  capability.  Had  unsupervised  detectors  been  installed  in 
&  the  Gondring  Library,  sounding  only  within  the  building,  response  may 
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not  have  been  any  quicker.  This  type  of  system  is  designed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  alerting  occupants  to  a  fire. 

A  supervised  system  would  in  all  probability  have  alerted  the  Fire  De- 
partment within  minutes  of  the  fire's  initial  start,  saving  time  and  hopeful- 
ly the  contents  of  the  building.  This  would  be  a  minimum 
recommendation  to  help  prevent  future  fire  damage.  After  notification  of 
the  fire  the  next  step  is  containment  and  extinguishment  and  this  step  has 
historically  been  the  job  of  the  Fire  Department. 

A  better  approach  is  the  attempted  containment  PRIOR  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Fire  Department  .  .  .  yes,  sprinklers.  If  you  want  to  pale  the  face 
of  even  the  newest  librarian  just  mention  the  word.  Before  you  totally 
discount  this  concept,  research  it.  There  are  dry  pipe  sprinkler  systems, 
and  even  newer  is  the  smoke  detector  actuated  systems  that  are  "turned 
on"  only  after  a  detector  confirms  the  presence  of  fire.  In  this  case  the 
possibility  of  a  broken  pipe  is  virtually  eliminated  as  the  system  is  not 
actuated  until  the  detector  tells  it  to,  there  is  no  water  or  air  pressure  in 
the  lines  at  all.  Today  there  are  even  sprinkler  heads  that  turn  themselves 
off  when  the  fire  is  out,  while  still  alerting  the  Fire  Department  to  re- 
spond. Consider  this,  if  books  or  whatever  below  a  sprinkler  head  are 
burning  hot  enough  to  fuse  the  head,  then  the  materials  will  already  be 
severely  damaged.  Add  to  this  the  time  it  takes  for  the  Fire  Department 
to  respond,  and  you  have  lost  even  more. 

Another  alternative  is  a  Halon  Extinguishing  System.  The  damage  to 
contents  is  dramatically  reduced,  however  the  cost  of  this  type  of  protec- 
tion must  be  weighed  against  the  advantages.  As  I  have  been  told  that  the 
County  is  already  somewhat  familiar  with  this  product,  I  will  go  no  further. 

The  final  alternative  to  the  problem  is  to  do  absolutely  nothing,  hoping 
that  such  a  fire  never  occurs  again.  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  this  ap- 
proach is  not  taken.  The  taking  of  positive  steps  is  the  only  long  run 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  good  positive  steps  will  surely  reflect  in  the 
insurance  rates.  The  old  saying,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  .  .  ."  can  be 
expanded  to  pay  a  little  now  or  pay  a  lot  later,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Florence 
Gondring  Library. 


Summary 

Preventing  similar  fires  from  occurring  and  limiting  the  damages  from  fire 
related  incidents  in  the  future  can  be  accomplished  by: 

1)  Relocation  of  book  drops,  mail  chutes,  or  other  open  points  of  entry 
into  the  building. 

2)  Early  warning  of  fire  conditions  within  the  building. 

3)  Fire  control  devices  installed  in  the  building. 

— John  F.  Weber,  Fire  Marshal 
Ceres  Fire  Department. 
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50  YEARS  AGO  IN  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARIES 

Napa  County  Free  Library,  Miss  Estella  DeFord,  Lib'n.  During  the  past 
quarter  visits  were  made  to  branches  and  schools  in  Monticello,  Berryessa 
and  Pope  Valleys.  A  new  branch  was  established  at  Bennet,  a  farming 
district  east  of  Calistoga  with  Miss  Alta  Lincoln  in  charge.  The  Browns 
Valley  Branch  was  moved  to  the  Farm  Center  hall  at  the  request  of 
patrons  of  the  library.  An  additional  branch  was  opened  in  Wooden  Valley 
with  Mr.  Manuel  Texeira  as  custodian.  Additional  service  was  begun  for 
the  St.  Helena  Grammar  School.  A  large  collection  of  children's  books  was 
taken  to  the  school  and  Thursday  is  library  day.  Miss  Hartley,  the  teacher 
in  charge,  reports  a  circulation  of  about  300  per  month. 

Three  bulletins,  one  on  books  for  Sixth  Grade  pupils  compiled  from  the 
Winnetka  list,  one  on  books  of  non-fiction  and  a  third  a  letter  from 

I  Polynesia,  Doctor  Doolittle's  parrot,  to  the  children  of  the  rural  schools, 
were  sent  out.  The  latter  caused  such  a  flood  of  letters  from  the  children 

J  that  it  looked  as  if  Polynesia  would  be  in  need  of  a  secretary. 

A  notice  in  the  local  newspapers  that  the  library  could  supply  books  in 

J  foreign  languages  brought  in  an  unexpected  number  of  requests,  princi- 
pally for  novels  in  German.  We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  county 

I  libraries  having  books  in  foreign  languages  and  will  be  glad  to  lend  our 
recent  German  accessions. — April,  1927. 

Pasadena  Public  Library,  Miss  Jeannette  M.  Drake,  Lib'n.  With  appro- 
priate ceremony,  the  first  of  a  civic  group  of  buildings  in  Pasadena,  the 
-Municipal  Library,  was  thrown  open  February  12.  Embracing  unusual 
features,  the  new  library  has  outdoor  reading  rooms,  one  for  children,  the 
'other  for  adults.  The  building  was  completed  within  the  budget  of  $580,000 
;and  has  a  main  entrance  hall  thirty-three  feet  wide,  forty-five  feet  high 
■and  two  hundred  four  feet  long,  back  of  which  is  the  stack  and  from  which 
iradiate  the  other  departments  of  the  building.  It  is  a  one-story  building. — 
I  April,  1927. 

Placentia  Library  District  Library,  Mrs.  Olive  Bailey,  Lib'n.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  new  Placentia  Public  Library  took  place  on  Monday,  March 
7,  the  program  commencing  at  2  p.m.  The  various  members  of  the  library 
board,  the  architect,  the  contractor  and  others,  were  introduced  to  the 
assembly.  The  main  speaker  of  the  day  was  State  Librarian  Milton  J. 
Ferguson,  who  did  Placentia  the  honor  of  being  present  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Ferguson  spoke  very  strongly  on  what  this  beautiful  library  meant  to 
the  community  and  the  ideals  and  needs  it  will  care  for.  He  spoke  of  the 
beauty  and  the  completeness  of  the  structure  and  commended  the  effi- 
cient board  who  carried  it  to  completion. 

The  library  is  Spanish  in  construction  with  beautiful  patio,  and  all  fur- 
nishings are  from  Library  Bureau. — April,  1927. 
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Sacramento  Public  Library,  Miss  Susan  T.  Smith,  Lib'n.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  circulation,  when  on  a  number  of  days  the  mark  reached  1,300 
and  1,400,  wiped  out  our  current  fiction  shelf.  Our  budget  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  mounting  cost  of  fiction  and  the  increase  in  circulation.  A 
statement  presented  to  the  City  Council,  favoring  the  establishment  of  a 
Duplicate  Pay  Collection,  was  adopted  and  $300  was  allowed  the  library 
from  the  general  fund  as  a  loan. 

On  January  15  the  Duplicate  Pay  Collection  was  started  with  a  charge 
of  five  cents  a  week  and  was  an  immediate  success.  As  long  as  the  books 
circulate  they  will  be  kept  on  the  shelves  to  pay  for  themselves  and  add 
enough  surplus  to  pay  back  the  loan.  The  first  report  made  to  the  City 
Manager  on  the  venture  at  the  end  of  March  was  as  follows:  302  books 
purchased  at  an  expenditure  of  $401.40;  2,410  books  circulated;  $120.50 
collected. 

As  borrowers  are  allowed  to  reserve  the  Duplicate  Pay  books,  the  plan 
has  proved  popular  and  to  date  not  one  objection  has  been  registered 
against  it  at  the  Loan  Desk. — April,  1927. 

Tehama  County  Free  Library,  Miss  Anne  Bell  Bailey,  Lib'n.  The  awak- 
ening of  spring  has  inspired  the  County  Librarian  to  visit  all  of  the 
branches  and  schools  of  the  county  before  the  close  of  the  school  term  in 
May.  Heavy  snows,  deep  mud  or  washed  out  roads  have  made  visits  some: 
what  precarious  undertakings  during  the  winter,  so  the  wild  flowers  and 
budding  trees  are  not  the  only  incentive  to  trips  into  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. 

El  Camino  Branch  was  changed  March  1  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  Drendel 
to  that  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Fuller,  with  the  post  office  address  of  Proberta 
Squawhill  Branch  has  been  temporarily  transferred  from  the  home  of  Mrs 
E.  A.  Drake  to  that  of  Mrs.  L.  Spiker,  with  the  same  post  office  address 
In  February  the  Librarian  visited  the  County  Librarian  of  Glenn  Count) 
at  which  time  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  combining  the  Capay  branches 
of  the  two  counties.  At  present  the  two  branches  are  but  two  miles  apart 
so  for  economy's  sake  it  seems  better  to  serve  the  people  from  one  point 
Tehama  County  Library  will  contribute  certain  material  in  exchange  fo) 
service  from  Glenn  County. — April,  1927.  M 
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Types  of  Governing  Library  Boards 

by  Roger  C.  Weeks 


Reduced  to  simplest  terms,  boards  of  trustees  of  any  institutions  are 
basically  of  one  of  two  types — advisory  or  administrative.  The  administra- 
tive or  executive  board,  called  commissioners,  board  members  or  what- 
ever, is  truly  a  governing  body.  This  type  has  real  clout.  It  determines 
fiscal,  personnel  and  administrative  policy.  It  is  beholden  to  no  one  except 
the  authorized  printed  words  of  local,  county,  state  or  federal  laws  which 
create  the  entity,  subject  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  electorate. 

The  other  type  of  board,  no  matter  what  it  is  called,  is  purely  advisory 
in  nature.  The  literature  tells  me  that  most  library  boards  are  of  this  type. 
Professionals  tell  me  that  many  of  these  boards  do  not  truly  understand 
this.  Perhaps  the  advisory  boards  are  simply  frustrated  by  the  absence  of 
complete  and  authoritative  direction.  Generally  they  are  told  to  "advise" 
on  matters  of  library  policy.  Advise  whom?  On  what  topic?  Or  subject?  By 
what  means  do  they  advise?  When  do  they  advise?  Finally,  how  effective 
is  their  advice? 

Since  the  Whittier  Board  is  advisory  in  nature,  I  was  troubled  by  the 
inconsistent  written  history  of  their  actions.  Sometimes  we  seemed  to  be 
administrative  and  at  other  times  advisory.  At  my  suggestion,  our  librarian 
conducted  a  survey  of  all  MCLS  members  in  which  they  asked  all  mem- 
bers to  respond  to  a  simple  question:  WILL  YOU  BRIEFLY  EXPLAIN 
THE  MAKE  UP  AND  FUNCTION  OF  YOUR  BOARD? 

Twenty  libraries  reponded  as  follows: 

a.  7  or  35%  reported  that  they  served  under  administrative  or  govern- 
ing boards  or  commissioners. 

b.  6  or  30%  reported  that  they  worked  with  advisory  boards,  but  were 
responsible  to  city  councils /city  managers. 

c.  6  or  30%  responded  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  boards.  (Many 
recorded  this  gleefully.)  They  reported  to  city,  county  or  state  offi- 
cials. 

d.  1  or  5%  responded  in  such  a  way  that  we  were  unable  to  determine 
whether  its  board  was  advisory  or  administrative. 

Clearly  then,  we  in  the  MCLS  are  rather  typical  of  the  national  picture. 


Roger  C.  Weeks  is  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Whittier  Public  Library. 
His  talk  was  given  at  a  luncheon  for  trust- 
ees and  commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative  Library  System,  October  8, 
1977. 
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In  my  own  case,  after  working  for  26  years  with  a  truly  governing  board 
(school) ,  I  found  myself  with  inadequate  resources  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  being  a  member  of  an  advisory  board  which  had  historically  acted  in 
both  capacities,  but  with  little  or  no  written  clarification  of  the  precise 
authorities  of  board  members. 

I  was  given  a  copy  of  the  City  Charter,  By-laws  of  the  Board,  Library 
Board  of  Trustees  Guide,  the  practical  guide  book,  The  Library  Trustee  '■ 
by  Virginia  Young,  and  sent  on  my  way  to  digest  this  spendid  collection. 
In  reflection,  I  was  naive  enough  to  believe  that  city  charters  were  concise, 
accurate  and  precisely  complete.  Not  so,  in  the  case  of  instructions  for 
library  trustees.  Not  only  is  this  true  for  Whittier,  but  also  the  twenty  other 
city  charters  which  I  have  read.  Notable  exceptions  seem  to  be  Sierra 
Madre,  Alhambra,  and  Torrance  among  the  best. 

After  reading  the  accumulated  rules,  regulations  and  promulgations  of 
the  Whittier  Board,  I  was  left  with  some  nagging  questions  in  my  own 
mind.  Finally,  a  complete  reading  of  Virginia  Young's  book  compounded 
my  frustrations.  Her  spendid  collection  of  written  materials  seems  geared 
for  an  administrative  board.  Further,  she  seems  to  have  skirted  one  of  the 
problems  all  boards  face:  a  clear  and  concise  description  of  ethical  behav- 
ior on  the  part  of  board  members.  I  had  hoped  to  see  a  more  detailed  list 
of  "do's"  and  "prohibitions". 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  chief  topic  of  my  talk:  WHAT  ARE  THE 
FENCES  OF  MY  BALL  PARK? 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  was  fortunate  to  attend  a  seminar  sponsored 
by  the  American  Management  Association  in  which  we  as  practicing 
school  administrators  were  taught  the  technique  of  constructing  a  "ball 
park"  in  which  our  employees  and  administrators  could  comfortably  work 
and  play.  This  device  or  model  can  be  readily  adopted  to  fit  the  role  of 
either  an  advisory  or  governing  trustee  of  a  library.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  governing  boards  have  already  defined  their  role  with  a  well  docu- 
mented list  of  "do's"  and  "don'ts" — sometimes  referred  to  as  board  poli- 
cies, rules  and  regulations,  as  differentiated  from  administrative  rules  and 
regulations. 

Briefly,  the  model  ball  park  is  an  area  surrounded  by  fences.  (Fence — 
that  is  an  euphemism  for  parameter,  scope  of  authority,  limit  of  responsi- 
bility, etc.,  etc.)  My  ball  park,  to  illustrate  simply,  has  only  four  sides.  In 
actual  practice  it  may  have  five,  six  or  more  sides  as  you  will  see.  On  the 
first  side  I  listed  the  limiting  and  defining  aspects  of  my  legal  fence: 

1.  City  Charter  provisions. 

2.  County,  state  and  federal  laws. 

On  the  opposite  side  I  listed: 

1.  Written  board  guidelines. 

2.  By-laws. 

On  the  third  side  I  listed: 

1.  Proper  ethical  behavior  as  gleaned  from  professional  literature  both 
within  and  outside  library  sources. 

2.  A  moral  creed  of  behavior  when  dealing  with  staff,  community  and 
elected  officials. 
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3n  the  fourth  side  I  listed: 

1.  Published  goals,  objectives  and  plans  of  our  library. 

2.  A  systematic  schedule  of  evaluations  for  my  performance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board. 

Within  the  area  bounded  by  these  fences,  I  then  listed  the  things  I  can 
do.  The  bench  mark  of  this  function  is  doing  something  that  is  observable 
and  measurable. 

1.  I  can  listen — to  my  colleagues,  professionals  and  my  community. 

2.  I  can  read.  I  can  become  better  informed  about  library  services  and 
future  developments  this  way  than  any  other. 

3.  I  can  vote.  As  a  member  of  a  board  it  is  my  sworn  duty  to  vote 
(intelligently  and  without  personal  bias. 

I    4.  I  can  speak — to  citizens,  professionals,  city  officials  in  constituted 
jforums. 

5.  I  can  persuade  (probably  the  most  important  function  of  an  advisory 
board  member) — voters,  citizens,  groups  of  citizens  and  again,  city  offi- 
jcials  within  proper  contraints. 

6.  I  can  inspire — professionals  with  recognition  of  good  deeds,  commu- 
Inity  groups  and  individuals  to  urge  for  superior  library  services. 

7.  I  can  write — letters,  articles  and  notes  to  responsible  authorities. 

8.  I  can  assist — professionals  in  introducing  new  and  better  service; 
jcolleagues  and  others  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

9.  I  can  recommend — to  proper  authorities,  actions  and /or  prohibitions 
for  the  purpose  of  better  library  services. 

10.  I  can  question — actions  of  city  officials,  community  pressure  groups, 
individuals  and  actions  of  legislators  at  all  levels. 

All  these  things  and  others,  I  must  do. 

The  fences  of  my  ball  park  prevent  me  from: 

1.  Ordering  or  prescribing. 

2.  Directing  any  operation  other  than  board  initiated. 

3.  Doing  independent  research  of  library  operations  or  personnel  man- 
agement unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  board  or  higher  authority. 

4.  Acting  on  behalf  of  the  board  unless  the  board  has  given  prior  direc- 
tion and  approval. 

5.  Spending  library  funds. 

6.  Hiring  or  firing  personnel. 

7.  Giving  final  approval  or  disapproval  for  any  program  not  recom- 
mended by  board  action. 

8.  Behaving  in  any  way  to  bring  discredit  to  the  board  or  the  library 
personnel. 

One  final  observation.  Professional  literature  as  well  as  my  own  modest 
research  tells  me  that  advisory  boards  are  threatened  species.  Generally 
speaking,  the  reason  for  the  demise  of  advisory  boards  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  improved  "professional"  behavior  of  librarians  and  city  managers, 
but  I  have  a  nagging  suspicion  that  if  more  advisory  boards  would  carefully 
define  their  "ball  parks"  and  do  the  things  they  can  and  should  do  and 
refrain  from  doing  the  things  they  shouldn't  do — this  trend  may  be  re- 
versed. £3 
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Boards  and  Commissions  as  a  Political  Force 

by  Marguerite  Ernstene 


| 


As  a  long  active  member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  purpose  is  to  promote  political  responsibility  through  informed 
and  active  participation  of  citizens  in  government,  I  have  observed  that, 
the  most  important  factor  influencing  the  degree  of  power  that  a  board 
or  commission  can  wield  is  citizen  support  for  its  work.  This  paper  suggests  I 
ways  for  boards  and  commissions  to  gain  that  support. 

Boards  and  commissions  have  the  potential  for  a  temendous  amount  of; 
power,  as  most  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  state's  Public  Utilities, 
Commission.  The  PUC  regulates  twelve  billion  dollars  a  year  in  state 
commerce  and  has  more  impact  on  where  Californian's  dollars  go  every 
day  than  most  elected  officials. 

New  state  legislation  requires  that  the  state  licensing  boards  have  more 
public  members  then  industry  members.  This  has  had  a  significant  impact 
upon  the  operations  of  those  commissions.  In  a  September  1977  California 
Journal  article  on  the  public  member  'siege'  of  the  state  licensing  boards,: 
the  point  is  made  that  although  the  public  members  tend  to  lose  all  their, 
votes,  they  are  seeing  that  the  board  meetings  deal  with  public  issues.  No 
longer  does  a  'club-like'  atmosphere  characterize  the  boards. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  issues  facing  the  cities,  city  councils  must 
increasingly  rely  upon  the  recommendations  of  their  appointed  boards 
and  commissions.  In  addition,  boards  and  commissions  often  conveniently 
satisfy  mandates  for  citizen  involvement  in  state  and  federal  programs. 

The  amount  of  power  that  city  appointed  boards  and  commissions  have! 
varies.  They  are  advisory  to  help  city  councils  formulate  policy.  Some  have 
quasi-judicial  or  limited  administrative  power.  Most  have  the  assistance  of 
professional  and  clerical  staff. 

In  a  1974  League  of  Women  Voters  survey  of  citizens  advisory  commit- 
tees, 80%  of  the  people  surveyed  thought  their  experiences  on  such  com-i 
mittees  had  been  good.  In  general,  they  said,  the  committees  were  well 
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chosen,  did  a  good  job  under  good  leadership,  had  good  staff  support,  and 
prepared  a  final  report  that  was  put  to  good  use. 

However,  when  I  asked  people  about  their  own  experiences  I  received 
a  less  favorable  report.  Many  felt  that  their  committee  lacked  power  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Those  mentioned  were: 

1.  Staff  runs  committee  (or  board) .  One  person  opined  why  this  might 
occur  and  she  pointed  the  finger  at  the  board  members.  She  said  "Boards 
are  intimidated  because  staff  represents  technical  knowledge  and  we  as 
citizens  have  been  led  to  think  that  it  supersedes  other  knowledge.  What 
we  have  to  remember  is  that  our  value  lies  in  having  a  lay  perspective." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  concurs  in  this  evaluation  of  the 
worth  of  citizen  opinion.  In  a  1972  booklet  put  out  by  the  EPA  called  Don 't 
Leave  it  All  to  the  Experts,  the  Citizen 's  Role  in  Environmental  Decision 
Making,  they  say:  "Government  and  industry  have  the  experts  on  their 
sides.  But  citizen  organizations,  (and  I  will  add  citizen  boards  and  commis- 
sions), often  have  their  own  expertise  to  contribute  to  environmental 
decision  making.  Morever,  while  environmental  decision  making  must  be 
based  on  the  best  available  scientific  and  technological  information,  value 
judgments — social  decisions — are  ultimately  required.  And  these  social 
decisions  must  reflect  the  public  will . . .  when  risks  must  be  measured 
against  benefits,  when  economic  and  environmental  values  must  be 
weighed  and  balanced,  the  public  has  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  make 
its  views  known." 

2.  A  second  complaint  is  that  boards  are  never  given  anything  meaning- 
ful to  deal  with,  that  the  appointing  council  insists  upon  making  all  sub- 
stantive decisions  themselves,  or  that  issues  are  brought  to  the  board  at  the 
last  possible  moment  forcing  the  board  to  either  rubber  stamp  staff 
proposals  or  scuttle  the  project.  A  solution  to  this  complaint  that  boards 
are  increasingly  employing  is  to  assert  their  right  to  give  meaningful  input. 
By  refusing  to  approve  proposals  carte  blanche,  boards  have  found  that 
they  can  make  future  proposals  come  to  them  in  time  for  them  to  make 
meaningful  input. 

If  the  appointing  council  consistently  does  not  heed  the  advice  of  its 
own  boards  and  commissions  then  maybe  the  whole  process  of  appoint- 
ments has  to  be  looked  at. 

The  new  sunshine  laws  are  supposed  to  provide  for  more  open  proce- 
dures in  the  appointment  process.  However,  various  strategems  have 
been  devised,  ostensibly  to  spare  embarrassment  and  potential  libel,  to 
keep  the  appointment  process  still  relatively  behind  closed  doors.  If  candi- 
dates were  publicly  interviewed  by  the  council  and  their  views  on  the 
issues  elicited,  then  maybe  the  appointing  council  would  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  board  members'  recommendations. 

3.  Another  complaint  is  that  the  board  is  not  given  a  clear  definition  of 
its  task.  Without  an  agreement  of  the  task,  problems  arise  among  members 
of  the  board,  between  the  board  and  their  appointing  council,  and 
between  the  board  and  staff. 

Unless  a  board  can  agree  upon  common  goals,  they  waste  a  lot  of  energy 
disputing  among  themselves.  If  the  board  interprets  its  mandate  different- 
ly than  its  appointing  council  did,  it  may  find  itself  probing  into  areas  that 
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the  council  finds  politically  sensitive  and  the  council  may  withdraw  its 
support.  Similarly,  staff  may  feel  threatened  by  the  board's  investigation 
and  may  respond  by  putting  up  a  wall  and  cease  cooperating  with  the 
board.  The  board  may  have  to  give  up  on  the  study  or  base  its  recommen- 
dations upon  inadequate  information.  The  solution  for  this  situation  may 
be  a  joint  meeting  between  the  board  and  its  appointing  council  where 
both  can  agree  on  the  board's  task. 

Most  people  have  found  experiences  on  boards  and  commissions  to  be 
good.  What  characterizes  a  successful  board?  In  the  League  survey  of 
citizen  advisory  committees,  the  respondents  offered  the  following  guide- 
lines: 

1.  Members  should  be  chosen  so  that  diverse  elements  of  the  commu- 
nity are  represented.  Of  course  this  results  in  valuable  input.  They  should 
be  willing  to  discuss  and  compromise  where  necessary. 

2.  The  committee  should  be  given  a  clearly  stated  and  understood  as- 
signment that  includes  a  deadline  for  reporting  to  the  appointing  body. 

3.  Leadership  of  the  committee  is  important,  with  ability  to  direct  the 
committee's  work  and  to  lead  meetings  most  valuable.  The  most  successful 
committees  chose  their  own  chair. 

4.  The  issue  should  be  one  that  is  susceptible  to  debate  and  decision  by 
lay  people. 

5.  Support  from  the  appointing  body  should  be  forthcoming. 

6.  There  should  be  good  staff  support.  The  staff  should  be  resourceful, 
neutral,  and  patient  with  laypersons. 

These  guidelines  were  confirmed  by  a  former  member  of  the  citizens 
goals  committee  of  her  school  district.  In  defining  why  she  thought  her 
committee  had  been  effective  she  mentioned  the  following: 

Members  knew  that  their  opinions  were  being  honestly  solicited  so  they 
were  willing  to  commit  a  lot  of  time  and  effort. 

Their  purpose  was  clear — they  were  mandated  to  come  up  with  goals  J 
for  the  school  district. 

Participants  were  willing  to  listen  to  one  another  and  entered  discus- 
sions with  a  willingness  to  change  their  minds. 

Staff  was  supportive  but  not  directive. 

How  can  boards  and  commissions  be  more  effective  political  forces?  The 
most  important  asset  is  public  support.  The  California  Journal  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  Coastal  Commission  makes  the  point  that  although  that 
commission  is  handicapped  by  having  to  interpret  and  implement  new 
law  and  by  having  to  deal  with  developers,  landowners  and  local  officials, 
it  has  the  great  benefit  of  "working  with  perhaps  the  most  important 
government  asset — public  support." 

How  can  boards  and  commissions  get  public  support?  Too  often,  boards 
and  commissions  hear  from  citizens  only  when  a  crisis  arises  and  the 
situation  is  an  adversary  one  with  the  board  defending  its  position.  A 
confrontation  meeting  is  hardly  the  time  to  gain  support. 
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The  League  has  learned  that  the  gaining  of  public  support  takes  time, 
effort  and  ingenuity.  It  is  not  easy  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  our 
goals. 

Citizen  involvement  has  been  mandated  into  many  governmental  pro- 
grams because  it's  been  learned  that  law  enforcement  cannot  be  effective 
without  popular  support,  cooperation  and  involvement 

In  the  EPA  booklet  previously  mentioned,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  makes  it  clear  that  they  consider  citizen  participation  vital  to 
a  successful  program.  They  declare: 

"...  informed,  responsible  citizen  groups  are  an  essential  and 
potent  force  for  movement  towards  environmental  improve- 
ment. Citizen  organizations  are  uniquely  qualified.  They  are 
independent  of  both  government  and  industry.  They  can  focus 
public  attention  on  what  is  and  what  is  not  being  done.  They 
articulate  the  public's  desire  for  a  better  environment,  they 
attract  press  attention  which,  in  turn,  helps  nurture  the  climate 
of  public  opinion  for  action.  They  have  power." 

How  do  we  go  about  getting  public  support?  We  inform  and  involve  the 
public.  The  Coastal  Commission  has  public  support  because  years  ago 
!  there  was  a  hard  fought  battle  to  pass  the  coastal  initiative.  Thousands  of 
individuals  and  many  organizations  were  involved  in  getting  people's 
attention  so  that  they'd  be  willing  to  get  informed  and  then  to  get  involved 
j  in  the  issue. 

I  won't  go  into  specifics  as  to  how  to  gain  public  support  since  each  case 
should  be  tailored  to  your  community  and  the  issue.  However,  there  are 
j  some  steps  which  facilitate  gaining  support. 

1.  Agree  on  a  goal.  In  the  League  the  first  goal  on  which  the  members 
must  agree  is,  "What  is  the  problem?"  Later  we  agree  on  a  solution. 

2.  Gather  information  and  evaluate  it  using  information  with  the  com- 
mission, the  staff,  and  the  community.  Meaningful  action  must  be  based 
on  sound  information.  To  be  effective,  a  citizen  organization  must  be 
credible.  It  must  know  how  to  discriminate  between  accurate  and  inaccu- 
rate information. 

3.  Involve  the  community  in  gathering  this  information.  The  greater 
the  number  of  people  that  are  involved,  the  greater  the  number  who  will 
be  willing  to  take  action.  Don't  underestimate  the  ripple  effect.  Library 
matters  can  make  interesting  cocktail  conversation! 

4.  Inform  the  public  by  communicating  with  it  through  the  press.  En- 
courage groups,  such  as  the  League,  to  observe  your  meetings  and  to 
report  on  them  to  their  members.  Make  contact  with  people  through  their 
clubs,  churches  and  organizations  by  sending  members  out  to  give  talks. 
Inform  the  leaders  of  these  groups. 

5.  Involve  the  community  in  arriving  at  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Invite  the  community  to  testify  after  allowing  enough  time  for  evaluation 
of  any  proposals.  Take  the  time  before  the  final  decision  is  made  for 
meaningful  input  from  the  public.  The  goal  can't  be  unanimity  of  opinion. 
It  is  to  arrive  at  a  solution  that  has  public  support  and  is  workable. 
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6.  Don 't  become  immobilized  by  defeat.  The  best  designed  campaigns 
can  fail.  Maybe  the  public  needs  more  time  in  which  to  become  aware  of 
the  problem.  Ed  Hamilton,  a  consultant  on  governmental  issues,  says  that 
something  as  significant  as  constitutional  change  usually  requires  20  years 
from  the  time  the  change  is  first  proposed  to  when  the  electorate  agrees 
to  it. 

Maybe  the  solution  needs  changing  slightly.  Maybe  you've  accom- 
plished your  purpose  anyway.  Threats  of  property  tax  initiatives  and  the 
nuclear  initiative  have  caused  the  State  Legislature  to  design  legislative 
packages  called  "responsible  alternatives"  to  the  initiatives. 

Boards  and  commissions  are  relatively  long  lived.  They  can  afford  tem- 
porary defeats.  Talk  to  people  who've  run  successful  and  unsuccessful 
campaigns  to  find  out  what  works  (and  doesn't)  in  your  community. 

Garnering  public  support  takes  time  and  effort.  I  hope  I've  persuaded 
you  that  it's  worth  it  and  necessary  if  your  board  is  to  be  effective.  I 
question  whether  a  good  board  meeting  is  one  which  is  short  and  efficient. 
Maybe  the  hard  issues  haven't  been  dealt  with.  Maybe  the  commission  is 
abdicating  its  responsibilities  to  staff. 

People  can  make  any  position  important.  Citizen  advisory  boards  and 
commissions  have  power.  Whether  they  choose  to  exercise  it  is  primarily 
up  to  them.  [^} 
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Legal   Responsibilities   and /or  Liabilities   of 
Trustees 


by  Arthur  H.  Mann 


The  topic  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  today  is  the  liability 
which  each  of  you  might  face  as  result  of  the  performance  of  your  offically 
designated  duties.  I  will  attempt  to  point  out  to  you  the  general  legal 
theories  of  liability  and  immunity  which  pertain  to  public  officers.  In  this 
way,  I  hope  that  you  might  better  understand  your  legal  rights  and  liabili- 
ties that  you  will  know  when  to  seek  specific  legal  advice  from  your 
respective  legal  counsel. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  library  trustees  are  prescribed  in  the  Educa- 
tion Code  and  are  measured  by  the  terms  of  that  statute  and  the  necessary 
implications  which  flow  from  it.  The  powers  must  be  exercised  by  the 
officer  or  body  designated,  and  they  must  be  exercised  in  the  way  they  are 
designated.  If  additional  powers  are  desired  by  the  board,  they  must  be 
legislatively  granted.  The  board  cannot  acquire  any  further  powers  simply 
by  assuming  them.  It  requires  that  you  go  to  the  Legislature  and  get  some 
kind  of  enactment  which  gives  you  the  power  to  do  something  that  you 
don't  already  have. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  granted  to  you  by  statute,  certain  obligations 
are  placed  on  you  as  holders  of  the  public  trust.  You  must  perform  your 
duties  of  office  honestly,  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and  you 
must  use  reasonable  skill  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty.  In 
the  exercise  of  your  duties  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  those  duties 
which  are  ministerial  and  those  which  are  discretionary.  Liability  may 
depend  on  whether  your  act  is  classified  as  ministerial  or  discretionary. 

Official  duty  is  ministerial  when  it  is  absolute,  certain  and  imperative, 
involving  merely  the  execution  of  a  specific  duty  arising  from  fixed  and 
designated  facts.  Discretionary  duties  are  such  as  necessarily  require  the 
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exercise  of  reason  and  the  adaptation  of  a  means  to  an  end  and  discretion  \  c 
in  determining  how  or  whether  the  act  shall  be  done.  f 

For  example,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  municipal  library  must  meet  at  1 1 
least  once  a  month  at  a  time  and  place  at  which  they  have  designated.  This 
is  a  certain,  fixed,  absolute  duty  and  it  would  be  a  ministerial  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Education  Code  provides  that  that  same  Board  of  Trustees 
may  purchase  real  property  when  in  its  judgment  a  suitable  building  or 
portion  thereof  has  not  been  provided  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
municipality  for  the  library.  The  determination  made  by  the  trustees  that 
their  present  quarters  are  insufficient  to  fulfill  their  needs  is  one  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  is  therefore  discretionary. 

The  failure  or  the  refusal  to  perform  a  ministerial  duty  is  termed  a 
nonfeasance.  A  public  officer  or  body  is  liable  in  damages  to  anyone  who 
is  specifically  injured  by  the  nonperformance  of  a  mandatory  duty.  Fur- 
thermore, honest  intentions  or  mistake  as  to  your  duty  will  probably  not 
excuse  the  offense.  However,  individual  library  trustees  are  not  personally 
liable  for  any  damage  caused.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  you 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  duties  placed  on  you  as  a  trustee.  It  is  advisa- 
ble that  each  type  of  library  agency  formulate  a  pamphlet  on  the  duties 
that  they  face  as  trustees.  Perhaps  such  a  pamphlet  could  be  issued  and 
kept  updated  by  your  state  organization.  This  is  something  that  I  would 
highly  recommend  to  you. 

Another  consequence  of  the  failure  to  perform  a  ministerial  duty  is  that 
a  party  interested  in  having  that  duty  performed  may  compel  its  perform- 
ance by  a  court  action.  A  court,  however,  will  not  compel  a  Board  of 
Trustees  to  make  a  specific  discretionary  finding.  Going  back  to  our  two 
examples,  it  would  be  possible  through  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the 
board  to  meet  at  its  designated  time  and  place,  but  it  would  not  be  possible 
by  mandamus  to  force  the  board  to  find  that  the  library  building  or  quar- 
ters was  not  suitable  for  library  purposes.  The  court  might  in  a  writ  of 
mandamus  force  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  some  kind  of  finding  on 
a  discretionary  matter,  but  they  will  never  designate  to  you  what  finding 
you  must  make. 

In  the  exercise  of  your  discretionary  duties,  trustees  are  generally  pro- 
tected from  the  consequences  of  erroneous  judgment.  Where  the  board 
acts  in  good  faith  within  the  scope  of  its  authority  and  without  malice  it 
is  generally  exempt  from  any  liability.  The  basis  of  this  rule  is  that  an 
officer  or  board  should  not  suffer  personally  where  in  its  official  capacity 
it  exercises  a  discretion  that  its  public  office  requires  it  to  exercise.  When 
a  Board  of  Trustees  takes  action  on  a  discretionary  matter  the  individuals 
are  not  usually  personally  liable  for  the  action.  This  nonliability  is  based 
on  the  wording  of  the  statutes  creating  the  board  and  imposing  the  duties 
on  the  board  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  not  on  the  trustees  as  individuals. 

Another  duty  and  consequent  liability  which  is  imposed  on  the  board 
is  that  of  the  public  meeting  law,  or  the  Ralph  M.  Brown  Act.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  Brown  Act  is  to  guarantee  that  all  governing  bodies  of 
public  entities  conduct  all  business  in  public.  The  act  applies  to  governing i 
bodies  of  all  public  entities  and  commissions,  such  as  municipal  and  library 
districts,  and  also  to  advisory  committees  or  boards,  such  as  the  advisory 
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committees  to  the  county  free  libraries.  The  notices  required  for  regular 
public  meetings  and  special  meetings  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Brown 
Act. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  set  up  an  agenda  of  items  to  be  adhered 
to.  The  agenda  item  constitutes  public  notice  of  the  matter  and  puts  the 
public  on  notice  that  they  can  appear  and  be  heard  on  that  matter.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  stick  to  your  agenda  and  to  get  to  every  item  on 
it.  However,  sometimes  extras  come  up,  and  they  are  permissable,  but 
they  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  If  a  special  meeting  is  called  under  the 
Brown  Act,  only  the  items  or  item  that  is  on  the  special  meeting  notice 
may  be  discussed. 

The  Brown  Act  also  recognizes  that  executive  sessions  or  sessions  where 
the  public  is  excluded  are  sometimes  necessary.  The  permissable  ways  in 
which  you  may  hold  an  executive  session  are,  1)  for  matters  affecting 
national  security,  which  I  don't  think  affects  this  group;  2)  consideration 
of  the  appointment,  employment,  dismissal  or  charges  against  a  public 
officer  or  employee;  and  3)  consideration  of  litigation  where  the  attorney/ 
client  privilege  exists. 

A  board  should  not  go  into  executive  session  on  any  matter  over  which 
it  does  not  have  legislatively  granted  authority.  This  would  be  an  instance 
where,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  you  have  only  those  powers  granted  to 
you.  If  you  don't  have  other  ones,  you  can't  acquire  them  by  assuming 
those  powers.  A  county  free  library  board  should  not  go  into  an  executive 
session  on  a  personnel  matter  because  they  don't  have  personnel  powers. 
They  can't  hire  and  fire;  they  are  more  an  advisory  body.  However,  a 
municipal  library  which  is  charged  with  hiring  personnel  could  have  an 
executive  session  on  personnel  problems. 

Procedurally,  when  an  executive  session  is  called  the  chairman  should 
state  for  the  public  record  that  he  is  calling  an  executive  session,  and  he 
should  state  in  general  terms  the  reasons  for  the  executive  session,  for 
example,  to  consider  a  personnel  problem.  No  one  may  attend  this  execu- 
tive session  except  witnesses  or  other  necessary  and  authorized  persons. 
The  clerk  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  generally  does  not  attend  because 
minutes  are  usually  not  kept.  If  minutes  are  kept,  they  should  remain 
confidential  unless  the  board  decides  for  the  public  good  that  they  will 
release  those  minutes.  No  formal  action  should  be  taken  by  a  board  in  the 
executive  session,  as  any  such  action  should  be  taken  before  the  public.  For 
example,  if  evidence  indicates  that  an  employee  should  be  dismissed,  the 
board  should  reconvene  in  public  session  and  state  for  the  public  minutes 
that  the  named  employee  is  dismissed. 

The  liability  which  will  arise  from  violations  of  the  Brown  Act  is  that  any 
person  who  would  successfully  challenge  the  district  could  get  his  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees  awarded,  and  those  would  be  a  charge 
against  the  library  district.  The  costs  and  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  local 
entity  but  they  do  not  become  a  personal  liability  of  any  member  of  the 
governing  body. 

Another  area  of  liability  which  you  may  have  questions  on  is  that  of  the 
Political  Reform  Act  of  1974.  This  also  imposes  some  duties  on  trustees. 
Whether  members  of  advisory  boards  are  required  to  disclose  assets  will 
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be  determined  by  the  conflict  of  interest  codes  which  the  various  counties 
have  adopted.  Other  members  of  boards  of  trustees  possess,  in  my  opinion, 
the  requisite  discretionary  decision-making  authority  to  require  disclosure 
under  the  Act. 

The  Political  Reform  Act  requires  that  trustees  refrain  from  making,  or 
participating  in  the  making  of,  any  decision  in  which  the  individual  trustee 
knows  or  reasonably  should  know  that  he  has  a  material  financial  interest. 
The  demands  of  the  act  are  broader  than  that  the  trustee  just  simply 
refrain  from  voting  on  an  issue  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  must  not 
participate  in  the  debates  surrounding  the  issue  being  considered. 

The  exact  procedure  which  trustees  must  follow  in  disqualifying  them- 
selves from  voting  is  to  be  set  forth  in  your  conflict  of  interest  code. 
Generally,  the  Fair  Political  Practices  Commission  likes  to  see  something 
where  the  trustee,  when  the  item  is  called  on  the  agenda,  announces  his 
conflict  and  leaves  the  board,  to  sit  in  the  audience  or  leave  the  room. 
Generally,  sitting  in  the  audience  is  sufficient.  He  should  at  the  outset  of 
the  discussion  indicate  his  conflict. 

I  would  again  urge  each  of  you  to  become  familiar  with  the  duties  of 
your  office  and  to  consult  with  legal  counsel  when  you  see  a  problem 
arising.  From  a  legal  standpoint,  it  is  much  more  rewarding  to  practice 
preventive  law  then  to  defend  a  mistake  which  has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  Mann  took  questions  from  the  audience.  One  question  asked  for 
interpretation  of  the  Brown  Act  and  how  local  legislative  action  affected 
Education  Code  provisions. 

The  Brown  Act  does  not  specify  that  meetings  should  be  held  at  any 
time  period  during  the  day.  Generally,  if  a  court  were  faced  with  a  board 
that  was  meeting  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  clear  purpose  to  avoid 
public  comment,  they  would  not  let  the  board  end  run  the  law  that  way. 
Even  though  it  doesn't  state  it,  the  clear  implication  of  the  act  is  that 
meetings  be  held  at  some  time  when  they  are  more  accessible  to  the 
public.  I'm  sure  that  that  type  of  situation  could  be  remedied  through  a 
court  action.  Just  the  court's  using  their  general  equity  powers  will  not 
allow  you  to  end  run  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

As  to  the  power  of  a  Board  of  Supervisors  or  City  Council  or  City 
Charter  to  supercede  those  provisions  of  the  library  district  law  which  are 
contained  in  the  Eduation  Code,  you  get  in  a  kind  of  separation  of  powers 
argument.  Generally,  the  state  law  is  going  to  control  in  that  situation. 
Take  a  municipal  library  district:  certain  duties  are  placed  on  them  by 
state  law  and  that  would  have  precedence,  in  my  opinion,  over  action  of 
the  council.  When  you  get  into  an  area  where  a  charter  is  in  conflict  with 
the  state  law,  you're  in  a  much  more  complicated  factual  situation  and 
more  complicated  legal  issues  come  up.  The  city  through  its  charter  may 
be  able  to  modify  a  few  things  and  may  be  able  to  set  up  its  own  type  of 
library.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  definite  statement  one  way  or  another 
on  that,  unless  I  was  dealing  with  specific  facts  and  a  specific  charter.  It's 
a  difficult  one  to  handle.  As  far  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Library 
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Advisory  Boards,  I  think  the  board  has  quite  a  bit  more  latitude  than  City 
Councils  and  whatnot,  because  the  board  does  have  an  advisory  function 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  actually  the  governing  body  of  the  county 
free  library  district.  They  can  do  quite  a  bit  to  specify  and  modify  duties 
of  the  advisory  boards. 

Another  question  asked  if  it  were  legal  for  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  get 
together  prior  to  a  formal  meeting  to  discuss  matters. 

No.  That's  one  of  the  things  that  the  Brown  Act  would  prohibit.  Now, 
it  creates  some  difficult  questions.  For  instance,  there  might  be  situations 
where  a  majority  of  trustees  of  a  particular  board  are  here  right  now.  They 
might  all  go  to  the  same  restaurant  for  lunch.  The  problem  is  whether  or 
not  they  are  actually  meeting  as  a  body.  If  they  all  show  up  at  the  same 
place  and  they're  eating,  and  talking  to  their  neighbors  and  there's  no  real 
agended  items  going  on,  they  are  not  meeting.  The  Brown  Act  is  not  going 
to  be  in  effect.  But  if  they  all  go  somewhere  for  an  address  and  they're 
receiving  information  which  they  are  going  to  later  act  upon,  then  they 
might  be  construed  to  be  in  a  meeting  and  they  should  be  under  the 
Brown  Act.  Of  course,  it's  always  proper  for  less  than  a  quorum  to  get 
together.  A  lot  of  difficult  problems  come  up  when  a  quorum  of  trustees 
show  up  at  the  same  place.  What  you  have  to  look  at  is,  are  they  meeting 
to  take  action,  or  are  they  getting  information  which  they  are  later  going 
to  take  action  on?  If  either  of  those  last  two  things  come  along,  then  there 
is  a  meeting. 

A  member  of  the  audience  suggested  that  a  board  could  recess  to  the 
California  Library  Association  meeting. 

That's  a  very  good  suggestion.  If  there  is  going  to  be  something  coming 
up  during  the  week  that's  going  to  fall  on  some  time  that  is  not  your 
regular  meeting,  when  your  regular  meeting  adjourns  adjourn  it  to  wher- 
ever you  would  all  like  to  go.  Then  you're  validly  meeting  under  the 
Brown  Act  and  everybody's  on  notice.  You  can  all  get  there  and  you  can 
all  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  there's  no  problem.  That  is  one  of  the 
best  tactics  to  use,  to  adjourn  to  wherever  it  is  that  you  want  to  go  and 
listen  to  the  speaker  or  adjourn  to  a  workshop  session.  That  keeps  you 
legal. 

A  question  was  asked  about  procedure  when  a  board  did  not  wish  to 
meet  in  a  particular  month. 

Are  you  a  municipal  library?  You're  mandated  to  meet  once  a  month. 
Is  this  a  question  about  what  happens  when  they  do  not  want  to  meet  one 
month?  For  instance,  the  regular  meeting  comes  up  and  they  can't  get  the 
trustees  together.  How  do  they  go  about  not  meeting? 

You  do  have  a  ministerial  or  designated  mandatory  duty  to  meet  every 
month  and  you  should  try  to  do  that.  Should  somebody  suffer  an  injury  or 
financial  loss  because  the  board  failed  to  meet  and  take  action  when  it 
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should,  then  the  district  would  be  liable  for  that.  You  should  make  every ! 
effort  to  get  the  trustees  together.  However,  if  you  want  to  cancel  a 
meeting  or  call  another  meeting,  generally  you  have  to  give  the  press  24 
hours  notice  for  that  special  meeting.  I  would  do  the  same  thing  to  cancel 
the  meeting  which  you're  not  going  to  make  for  lack  of  a  quorum.  Post 
on  the  meeting  room  door  the  fact  that  you  are  not  meeting,  as  well. 

A  question  was  asked  about  barring  certain  groups  from  use  of  the 
library. 

I  think  that  the  management  of  that  library  facility  itself  is  under  your 
direction  and  control  for  the  most  part,  and  any  kind  of  reasonable  regula- 
tions that  you  want  can  be  placed  on  it  as  long  as  you  apply  them  even- 
handedly  to  everyone.  You  don't  deny  everybody  access.  Doing  that 
would  be  improper  and  illegal,  but  you  may  have  reasonable  regulations 
as  to  by  whom  and  when  the  library  is  going  to  be  used,  because  the  main 
purpose  of  it  is  as  a  library  facility  and  not  as  a  TM  center  or  any  other  type! 
of  center.  So  as  long  as  the  regulations  are  consistently  applied,  I  don't  see 
that  you  have  any  problems.  £^J 
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Charge  for  Service,  the  California  Practice 

ay  Collin  Clark 


As  libraries  and  their  parent  jurisdictions  feel  the  funding  pinch,  they 
ook  with  increasing  zeal  for  new  and  more  diversified  sources  of  income. 
Free  public  library  service,  of  course,  has  never  been  free.  It  must  be  paid 
for  through  taxes,  subscriptions,  gifts,  charges,  or  other  methods  so  that  it 
can  remain  operational  and  available  to  meet  citizen  needs. 

A  mix  of  state  and  federal  funding  to  augment  local  tax  support  is  the 
big  news  in  public  library  finance  in  California  at  present.  The  small  news 
is  charge  for  service.  A  few  librarians,  and  a  number  of  city  managers  and 
county  administrators,  are  suggesting  that  public  libraries  seek  to  recover 
a  portion  of  their  operating  costs  through  charges  made  directly  to  the 
person  using  the  service.  (Overdue  fines  for  late  return  of  materials,  and 
other  penalty  charges,  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  discussion.) 

To  survey  the  present  California  public  library  practice  in  charging  for 
certain  services,  a  question  was  added  to  annual  report  forms  sent  by  the 
State  Library  to  all  public  libraries.  This  survey  covers  Fiscal  Year  1976- 
1977,  170  library  jurisdictions.  The  question  was: 

Please  report  any  services  of  your  library  for  which  a  direct 
user  charge  is  made,  and  list  the  charge  per  service  and  basis 
of  charge,  that  is,  per  item,  per  day  or  hour,  or  other.  Examples: 
(a)  Photocopy  or  print  from  microform;  (b)  Materials  reserve 
charge,  for  notification;  (c)  Book  rental;  (d)  Audiorecording 
rental,  disc  or  tape;  (e)  Moving  picture  rental;  (f)  Equipment 
rental,  audiovisual  or  other;  (g)  Typewriter  or  other  office 
equipment  use,  in  library;  (h)  Computer  database  search;  (i) 
Meeting  room  use;  (j)  Other. 

Almost  all  libraries  completed  this  question  on  the  report,  so  the  survey 
results  may  be  considered  an  accurate  representation  of  what  charges  our 
public  libraries  were  making  in  1977. 

Most  California  public  libraries  offer  photocopy  service  for  their  pa- 
trons, usually  through  a  coin-operated  machine.  The  number  offering 
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copy  service  is  136  (80%  of  the  whole) ,  and  the  charge  of  10  cents  per  copyj 
is  widely  preferred  over  all  others. 

120  libraries  charge  10  cents 

8  libraries  charge  25  cents 

4  libraries  charge  15  cents 

3  libraries  charge    5  cents 

1  library  charges  20  cents 

Fourteen  libraries  (10%)  indicate  they  offer  the  service  of  a  print  from 
microfilm  or  microfiche. 

10  libraries  charge  25  cents 

2  libraries  charge  20  cents 

1  library  each  charges  10  and  15  cents 

When  a  reserve  is  left  for  a  book  not  on  shelf,  slightly  less  than  half  oi, 
84  libraries  (49%) ,  charge  for  a  notice  mailed  to  the  patron  that  the  boo 
is  available.  For  those  that  charge,  the  preferred  rate  is  almost  a  ti 
between  15  cents,  in  39%  of  the  libraries,  and  10  cents  in  38%. 

33    libraries  charge  15  cents 
32    libraries  charge  10  cents 

11  libraries  charge  25  cents 

3  libraries  each  charge  5  cents  and  20  cents 

2  libraries  charge  9  cents 

Book  rental  service,  presumably  for  best-selling  titles,  is  offered  in  2 
libraries  (15%).  There  is  no  clearly  preferred  pattern  of  charge  for  thij 
service,  however. 

12  libraries  (48%)  charge  by  the  day: 
7  at  10  cents 

5  at  5  cents 
6    libraries  (24%)  charge  a  rate  for  three  days: 
2  at  50  cents 
2  at  35  cents 
1  at  25  cents 

1  at  15  cents 

5    libraries  (20%)  charge  by  the  week: 

2  at  50  cents 
2  at  10  cents 
1  at  15  cents 

One  library  charges  25  cents  for  two  days;  another,  35  cents  for  two 
weeks.  Six  libraries  have  two-part  charges,  such  as  35  cents  for  the  first 
three  days  and  10  cents  for  each  day  thereafter.  Those  libraries  are  includ- 
ed above  by  their  initial  charge  only. 

Rental  of  recordings  is  offered  in  but  six  libraries  (4% ) ,  each  at  a  differ- 
ent rate  of  charge:  15  cents  per  week;  10  cents  per  week;  10  cents  "each" 
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time  unspecified) ;  5  cents  "each";  5  cents  per  day  for  the  first  six  days, 
len  10  cents  per  day  thereafter;  and  three  days  free,  then  10  cents  per 
ay. 

Moving  pictures  are  rented  by  34  libraries  (20%);  two  of  these  specify 
tiey  are  8mm.  films.  Rather  than  a  charge  per  reel,  two  libraries  ask  a 
early  borrower  deposit  of  $3.00  and  $5.00.  The  majority,  however,  charge 
er  reel  of  film,  usually  by  the  day,  and  specify  that  the  charge  is  for 
isurance  against  film  damage  and  loss. 

10    Libraries  each  charge  50  cents  and  25  cents 
6     libraries  charge  10  cents 

2  libraries  charge  20  cents 

1  library  each  charges  $1.00,  35  cents,  30  cents,  and 
15  cents 

J  Audiovisual  equipment  is  available  for  rent  in  23  libraries  ( 14% ) .  A  wide 
J  range  is  available  in  some  libraries,  including  16  mm.  and  8mm.  moving 
[picture  projectors,  screens,  record  players,  tape  recorders,  and  others. 
Hrwo  libraries  ask  a  $15  deposit  for  av  equipment;  the  rest  rent  it  for  a 
[period  of  time,  one  or  two  days.  Projectors  for  8mm.  generally  range  half 
[he  rental  cost  of  16mm.  ones,  from  $3.00  to  $1.00,  with  screens  and  other 
equipment  ranging  from  $1.00  to  25  cents.  The  rate  charged  for  16mm. 
(brojectors  is: 

8  libraries  charge  $1.00 

5  libraries  charge  $3.00 

3  libraries  each  charge  $5.00  and  $2.00 

2  libraries  charge  $2.50 
1     library  charges  $3.50 

j  Almost  a  quarter,  39  libraries  (23% ) ,  offer  a  rental  typewriter  for  patron 
|use  on  the  premises.  Ten  or  twenty-five  cents  is  the  preferred  standard 
;  charge,  but  the  amount  of  typing  time  a  dime  or  a  quarter  will  buy  varies 
widely.  (Some  libraries  report  two  rates,  such  as  10  cents  for  ten  minutes, 
or  25  cents  for  half  an  hour,  and  both  rates  are  noted  below.) 

14     libraries  charge  25  cents  for  30  minutes 

9  libraries  charge  10  cents  for  20  minutes 
8    libraries  charge  10  cents  for  15  minutes 

6  libraries  charge  25  cents  for  60  minutes 

3  libraries  each  charge  10  cents  for  10  minutes  and  25  cents  for 
45  minutes 

1  library  each  charges  these  combinations:  10  cents  for  30  min- 
utes; 25  cents  for  15  minutes;  25  cents  for  20  minutes;  and  25 
cents  for  40  minutes 

One  library  charges  a  penny  a  minute;  another  a  dollar  an  hour.  Two 
libraries  list  charges  of  10  and  25  cents  respectively,  but  specify  no  time 
period. 
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A  charge  of  some  sort  is  made  for  the  use  of  public  meeting  rooms  in 
30  libraries  (17%).  This  is  in  no  way  a  count  of  the  number  of  library 
meeting  rooms  themselves,  for  some  libraries  make  a  room  available  with- 
out charge,  some  have  several  rooms  in  as  many  branch  units,  a  few  have 
multiple  rooms  in  one  library,  and  some  have  no  meeting  room  at  all. 

Of  the  30  that  charge,  18  ask  a  straight  fee  for  room  use.  For  12  of  these 
it  is  a  flat  rate,  ranging  from  $3.00,  5.00,  10.00,  15.00,  20.00,  even  75.00  and 
100.00  a  meeting,  depending  upon  the  group.  (The  only  hint  of  consensus 
is  the  $10.00  rate,  charged  by  half  the  twelve.)  For  the  remaining  six,  the 
charge  is  by  the  hour  at  rates  of  $2.00,  2.50,  3.00,  and  5.00  an  hour;  $2.00 
an  hour  is  charged  by  three  of  the  six. 

Ten  libraries  have  a  special  rate  for  meetings  after  library  hours.  For 
three  libraries  the  charge  is  by  the  half-hour  at  rates  of  $2.50, 3.00  and  5.00. 
The  remaining  seven  libraries  charge  an  hourly  rate  of  $3.50,  4.00,  5.00, 
6.00, 10.00,  and  16.00,  (the  last  representing  the  cost  of  utilities  and  mainte- 
nance man's  salary) . 

A  separate  fee  for  use  of  kitchen  facilities  during  a  meeting  is  reported 
by  eight  libraries.  Three  of  these  charge  by  the  hour,  two  at  $5.00,  one  at 
$3.50.  Four  have  flat  rates  of  $2.50,  3.00,  4.00,  and  10.00  (20.00  on  Sunday) 
and  one  asks  a  refundable  deposit  of  $25.00. 

A  few  additional  miscellaneous  charges  turned  up  in  the  survey.  Seven 
libraries  report  rental  of  framed  art  reproductions,  at  a  variety  of  rates 
ranging  from  10  cents  to  $15.00  for  varying  time  periods.  Book  bags  are 
sold  by  one  library  at  15  cents.  Another  prints  a  business  newsletter  which 
it  sells  for  a  $5.00  subscription.  Two  libraries  charge  for  computer  database 
search  service,  one  at  $17.50  per  hour,  the  other  at  $2.00  per  item.  One 
library  reports  charging  25  cents  for  interlibrary  loan. 

The  composite  picture  of  the  charges  for  service  preferred  by  our  hypo 
thetically  average  public  library  would  be: 

Photocopy,  10  cents;  print  from  microform,  25  cents. 

Materials  on  reserve  notification,  15  cents. 

Book  rental,  10  cents  per  day. 

Moving  picture  insurance  fee,  16mm.,  50  cents  per  reel. 

Moving  picture  projector  rental,  16mm.,  $1.00  per  day. 

Typewriter  use,  25  cents  for  30  minutes. 

Meeting  room  use,  $10  per  meeting. 

A  sincere  thank  you  is  sent  to  all  California  public  libraries  for  theii 
cooperation  in  completing  this  survey  of  charge  for  service,  and  the  annu 
al  report  forms  themselves,  ^j 
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Cunning  in  the  Imbecile 


The  Voyeur  Observed;  Taking  a  Long  Hard 
Look  at  Peekers 


by  Sally  Dumaux 

Have  you  ever  observed  a  peeker,  or  voyeur,  at  work  in  your  depart- 
Iment  or  your  branch  and  pretended  you  didn't  see  him?  Did  you  feel 
revolted,  or  scared,  or  uncertain  about  what  to  do?  Well,  you  are  not  alone 
if  that  is  any  comfort.  This  is  going  to  happen  sooner  or  later  to  almost 
every  librarian  staffing  a  public  desk.  It  may  occur  when  you  are  a  brand 
new  librarian,  or  after  you  have  been  in  service  for  many  years.  If  you  lead 
a  charmed  life,  it  may  never  happen  to  you,  although  I  wouldn't  bet  on 


Sally  Dumaux  is  Resource  Specialist  for 
SCAN  (Southern  California  Answering 
Network),  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 
Her  article  is  taken  in  part  from  one  origi- 
nally published  in  The  Communicator,  a 
publication  of  the  Librarian's  Guild,  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library. 
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it.  Nevertheless,  pretending  that  you  didn't  see  that  peeker  is  a  bad  cours< 
of  action  no  matter  who  or  where  you  are,  or  for  how  long. 

It  would  be  nice  to  just  let  the  whole  thing  go  and  take  no  action,  bu 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  over-all  situations.  If  a  victim  of  this  act  realizes  wha' 
is  happening,  and  senses  that  you  are  going  to  do  nothing  about  it,  ther 
the  least  you  can  expect  is  that  you  have  just  lost  a  patron.  No  sensible 
person  wants  to  be  a  victim,  and  that  person  will  avoid  places  where  then 
is  a  chance  that  will  happen.  If  your  patron  doesn't  realize  what  is  happen' 
ing  and  you  do  nothing,  this  is  still  a  bad  situation  for  you  as  a  professional 
and  for  your  library.  If  you  have  a  commitment  to  service,  you  are  obligee 
to  feel  responsibility  for  whatever  goes  on  in  your  unit,  especially  th<' 
safety  and  well-being  of  those  you  serve.  Either  way,  ignoring  the  problen 
is  no  solution. 

What  is  a  peeker,  anyway?  He  isn't  a  monster,  or  a  sex  fiend,  but  a  deepl; 
troubled  human  being  who  doesn't  have  his  sex  on  straight  in  even 
marginally  acceptable  way  that  society  will  tolerate.  Voyeurism  is  a  wel 
documented  and  ancient  psychiatric  syndrome.  If  you  know  nothinj 
about  it,  you  might  do  a  little  reading  in  the  literature  of  abnormal  psy 
chology.  This  could  be  most  helpful  to  you,  especially  if  the  idea  of  havinj 
to  do  something  about  such  an  individual  makes  you  apprehensive  o 
fearful.  Check  any  comprehensive  text  on  abnormal  psychology  you  migh 
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iave  around,  or  you  might  try  Paul  H.  Gebhard  and  others,  Sex  Offenders: 
malysis  of  types,  Harper  and  Row,  1965.  In  almost  all  cases  the  peeker  is 
il  docile,  passive  personality.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  is  a  peeker!  You 
JLotice  I  say  "he,"  because  it  is  a  totally  male  syndrome.  The  victims,  of 
ll'ourse,  are  female.  If  you  are  female,  and  still  have  the  temerity  to  work 
wi  a  public  library  while  wearing  a  skirt,  you  too  could  be  a  victim. 
J  The  techniques  used  by  voyeurs  vary  greatly  depending  upon  how 
e.  Jlisturbed  they  might  be.  The  most  rudimentary  procedure  you  will  en- 
counter is  the  one  in  which  the  man  gets  down  on  his  knees,  or  on  all  fours 
Jiext  to  some  unsuspecting  woman.  He  pretends  to  be  looking  at  the 
|I)Ottom  row  of  books,  or  the  last  row  of  drawers  in  the  card  catalog,  and 
looks  up  her  dress  or  skirt.  However,  I  have  seen  infinitely  more  elaborate 
■echniques  from  the  small  mirror  on  the  shoe,  usually  employed  by  youths, 
Jo  men  lying  flat  on  their  backs  under  a  table.  Once  I  even  found  a  huge 
liutomobile  rear  view  mirror  in  a  file  cabinet,  an  obvious  discard  from  a 
luper  peeker.  Another  classic  is  the  man  on  all  fours  on  one  side  of  a  book 
Jtack.  After  he  has  removed  all  the  books  that  would  impair  his  view,  he 
J)eers  intently  through  the  stack  and  up  the  skirt  of  an  oblivious  woman 
Jm  the  other  side. 

I  By  now  I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  some  sort  of  action  on  your 
J)art  is  necessary,  but  just  what  kind?  This  is  going  to  depend  on  many 
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variables  and  let's  start  with  you,  the  librarian.  If,  in  spite  of  all  you 
reading  on  the  subject  you  cannot  bear  to  confront  such  a  situation,  m1 
advice  is  simple,  don't!  But  you  must  do  something,  so  what  will  it  be?  D1 
you  have  someone  on  your  staff  who  feels  comfortable  in  situations  tht 
require  confrontation?  Call  them  in,  by  all  means.  Have  staff  meetings  an 
decide  how  you  are  going  to  handle  these  situations  in  the  future.  Be  sur 
to  discuss  this  as  a  library  problem  whose  solution  is  up  to  the  entire  staf 
If  your  library  administration  has  not  gotten  around  to  developing  a  soun1 
and  clear-cut  policy  on  how  to  handle  such  problem  patrons,  do  not  de 
spair.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  libraries  in  the  entire  country  who  hav! 
written  policies.  Remember  that  inertia  is  a  natural  physical  law  and  mu; 
be  overcome.  If  your  administrators  do  not  spontaneously  start  to  deve 
op  policy,  it  is  up  to  you  as  staff  members  to  help  them  understand  you 
needs  and  concerns.  Speak  up! 

Suppose  you  suspect  someone  is  a  peeker,  but  you  are  not  sure?  Th 
worst  thing  to  do  is  to  ignore  the  person.  If  someone  is  down  on  all  foui 
in  your  book  stacks  and  has  removed  half  of  the  books,  surely  that  perso 
is  trying  to  find  something.  Go  over  and  see  if  you  can  help.  If  he  jumj 
up  and  runs  off,  you  have  found  a  peeker.  If  he  has  lost  a  contact  lens  yo 
can  assist  him  in  finding  it.  Peekers  are  so  guilt-ridden  that  in  most  case 
just  singling  them  out  as  persons  is  enough  to  send  them  into  flight.  See 
You  are  an  authority  figure  whether  you  wish  to  be  or  not.  You  are 
person  of  great  power  in  the  eyes  of  someone  using  your  library  for  th 
wrong  reasons,  and  yes,  you  can  do  something  about  it.  You  can  tell 
peeker  to  get  out  of  your  library.  It  is  both  your  right  and  your  duty.  H 
may  grumble  and  protest  his  innocence,  but  he  will  go.  Grim  confront} 
tion,  however,  is  seldom  necessary. 

Some  peekers  are  what  I  call  rapid  travelers.  They  dart  quickly  betwee 
the  stacks,  never  staying  long  in  one  place,  and  making  it  hard  for  you  t 
observe  them.  This  certainly  can  be  troublesome,  but  not  impossible  t 
stop.  If  the  man  you  observe  snatches  up  a  book,  but  you  can  see  that  h 
isn't  reading  it,  or  if  you  look  at  him  and  he  darts  around  the  corner  of  i 
stack  and  there  are  women  with  skirts  on  in  the  area,  you  probably  hav 
a  peeker.  If  you  can't  keep  up  with  the  peeker,  protect  potential  victin 
by  going  over  to  them  and  talking  to  them.  See  if  they  need  some  hel] 
Your  very  presence  can  act  as  a  deterrent. 

How  else  can  you  manage  the  peeking  problem?  Here  are  a  few  moi 
tips  on  what  to  do  to  keep  your  library  from  becoming  a  zoo.  Thes 
suggestions  are  based  on  my  own  experience  and  the  experiences  of  otl 
ers.  No  small  part  came  from  a  program  sponsored  by  Reference  an 
Information  Services  Chapter  at  the  CLA  Conference  in  December,  197' 
called  "The  Library  and  the  Problem  Patron." 

If  you  are  alone  when  you  observe  a  peeker,  and  there  is  no  securit 
guard,  call  the  police.  Although,  traditionally  it  takes  so  long  for  them  t  j 
respond  that  your  peeker  will  be  gone,  you  have  not  lost  everything.  Tak 
that  opportunity  to  get  to  know  them.  Explain  that  libraries  have  thes 
problems  and  you  need  their  help  to  get  things  cleaned  up.  Most  polic< 
men  I  have  met  are  just  as  anxious  as  you  to  keep  our  public  buildings  fre 
of  nuisances.  Don't  let  a  brusque  or  smart-alecky  attitude  put  you  off.  Th 
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m  :an  be  a  defense  mechanism  they  acquire  after  a  number  of  years  doing 
Qiothing  but  taking  care  of  trouble.  However,  if  the  officers  do  not  respond 
ijj|  a  way  you  feel  is  acceptable,  call  your  local  police  station  and  introduce 
ourself  to  the  watch  commander.  It  is  amazing  how  much  faster  you  can 
;et  a  response  to  a  call  for  help  when  Jane  or  Joe  librarian  calls  lieutenant 
if  ohn  policeman.  Establishing  this  kind  of  local  contact  can  help  you  with 
n,nany  other  problems  besides  this  one. 

Suppose  you  v/ork  in  a  large  library  facility  with  guard  service.  You  will, 
ivj»f  course,  call  them,  but  in  most  cases  they  cannot  respond  quickly  enough 

Malignity 


Engravings  from  The  Study  of  the  Human  Face, 
by  Thomas  Woolnoth.  London,  1865. 

o  actually  witness  a  peeker  in  action.  Also,  the  minute  they  show  up  in 
itiniform,  any  peeker  who  has  a  few  brain  cells  left  is  going  to  split.  "Isn't 
t  getting  the  peeker  to  leave  the  whole  idea?"  you  might  ask.  Well,  yes  and 
kio.  One  fact  you  may  have  already  observed  is  that  most  peekers  are 
I  repeaters  and  they  are  going  to  come  back.  Part  of  the  "kick"  they  get  out 
eof  their  activities  has  to  do  with  the  thrill  of  danger  and  the  possibility  of 
getting  caught.  If  they  get  caught,  literally,  the  thrill  is  gone. 

Most  security  guards  in  public  libraries  are  not  peace  officers.  That 

means  they  do  not  carry  arms  and  they  do  not  have  the  power  to  arrest 
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anyone,  although  they  may  detain  a  suspect  and  call  in  the  local  police.  Yet 
there  is  quite  a  bit  they  can  do  if  you  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  them. 
In  the  case  of  a  peeker,  suppose  the  victim  was  not  aware  of  the  act  being 
committed,  but  you  were.  That  makes  you  a  witness.  When  the  guards  are 
called,  you  as  a  witness  have  the  right  to  ask  that  the  guards  detain  your 
peeker  and  hold  him  until  the  city  police  arrive.  At  this  point  you  had 
better  be  right  and  be  prepared  to  sign  a  complaint  against  him.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  police  will  usually  not  arrest  the  peeker  unless  the  victim 
wants  to  sign  the  complaint,  or  unless  he  is  wanted  on  another  charge.  Just 
the  same  it  can  be  an  appropriate  action  to  take  when  a  peeker  has 
become  a  long-term  pest  in  your  library. 

Imagine  being  held  by  library  security  for  say  an  hour,  while  waiting  for 
the  city  police.  Most  every  guard  on  the  staff  will  have  time  to  "get 
acquainted"  with  him  while  they  are  waiting.  When  the  police  get  there 
he  will  have  to  show  his  I.D.,  tell  his  story,  hope  he  isn't  wanted  for  a  more 
serious  offense,  and  then  be  sternly  escorted  out  of  the  building.  Should 
he  try  to  return,  he  will  be  an  old  familiar  face  to  your  guards.  It  may  take    ( 
a  little  time  and  effort,  but  both  your  own  security  force  and  the  city  police  I 
will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  keep  a  city  building  a  safe  and  pleasant  place" 
for  regular  library  users.  But  remember,  a  lot  is  up  to  you.  You  must  trust 
your  own  judgment  and  be  willing  to  take  responsibility  for  your  actions. 

Libraries  and  their  administrators  around  the  U.S.  are  just  now  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  need  for  staff  education.  State  and  local  libraries  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  are  getting  together  to  plan  training  programsB 
and  to  write  procedures  into  their  general  manuals.  Hennepin  County  f 
Library  in  Minnesota  has  developed  an  instruction  manual  for  dealing  | 
with  disorderly  conduct  and  how  to  make  a  citizen's  arrest.  In  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  a  video-tape  on  the  "Public  Library  and  the  Problem  Patron" 
has  been  produced  by  the  Mental  Health  In-Service  Training  Project.  It 
is  supplemented  by  an  excellent  training  manual. 

Here  in  California  a  number  of  programs  have  been  given  in  the  past 
two  years.  Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library  contracted  for  the  services 
of  the  Occupational  Health  Services  Section,  Department  of  Personnel  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  They  had  a  comprehensive  program  for  their  staff] 
given  by  mental  health  professionals.  Santa  Monica  Public  Library  alsol 
used  experts  in  the  field  who  gave  the  staff  down-to-earth  advice  about 
coping  with  problem  patrons.  San  Francisco  Public  Library  developed  a 
10-hour  training  course  utilizing  video-tape  and  the  services  of  a  psycholo- 
gist. It  has  been  given  to  approximately  250  staff  members  at  all  levels. 
Without  doubt  there  will  be  more  to  come.  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
and  Southern  California  Answering  Network  are  co-sponsoring  a  program 
that  will  involve  a  number  of  library  systems  in  Southern  California 

The  problem  of  peekers  has  always  been  with  us,  and  Lord  knows  we 
have  many  problems  of  even  greater  seriousness.  But  it  has  only  been 
within  the  last  few  years  that  we  as  librarians  have  been  willing  to  discuss 
it  above  a  whisper.  It  will  not  go  away  with  the  detention  of  a  few  peekers 
— it  is  on-going.  However,  if  the  word  is  out  that  our  libraries  are  not  safe 
havens  for  voyeurs,  then  voyeurs  will  have  to  go  elsewhere.  Please  join 
with  me  in  wishing  them  a  speedy  adieu.  £J 
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BUILDING  BLOCKS  1977 

This  month's  cover  and  the  photo  section  here  are  from  the  huge  "show 
and  tell"  fair,  "Building  Blocks",  held  in  December  1977  at  the  California 
Library  Association  conference.  Staff  members  from  49  currently  funded 
federal  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  projects  were  assembled 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  California  State  Library  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  ideas  and  experiences  and  explain  their  project  activities 
to  hundreds  of  librarians,  trustees,  friends  and  others  attending  the  confer- 
ence. 

Some  projects  promote  the  extension  of  public  library  services  to  areas 
where  they  are  nonexistent  or  inadequate,  while  others  provide  service  to 
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persons  who  for  reasons  of  distance  or  physical  handicap  cannot  make  us< 
of  regular  libraries.  Four  million  dollars  in  LSCA  funds  were  distributee 
to  projects  in  California  in  1977-78.  Videotapes,  slide  shows,  and  picture 
helped  bring  projects  to  life,  but  most  important  of  all  was  having  projec 
directors  and  staff  members  on  hand  to  discuss  specifics  and  answer  ques 
tions  of  the  scores  of  Building  Blocks  visitors. 

This  was  the  second  year  that  a  Building  Blocks  program  was  produced 
at  CLA  by  the  State  Library.  Photos  are  by  Collin  Clark. 
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Library  schools,  placement  agencies,  and  libraries  recruiting  to  fill  va 
cant  positions  have  some  idea  of  the  librarian  job  market  in  California,  bu 
exact  figures  have  not  been  available.  The  Council  of  the  California  Li 
brary  Association  asked  the  State  Library  to  conduct  a  survey  this  year  o 
entry  level  librarian  positions  in  the  state's  libraries.  The  following  ques 
tions  were  added  to  annual  report  forms  sent  to  academic,  public,  specia 
and  state  agency  libraries: 

(a)  Number  of  entry  level  professional  librarian  positions  au- 
thorized for  Fiscal  Year  1976-1977. 

(b)  Number  of  new  hires,  either  to  fill  vacancies  or  start  new 
positions,  of  entry  level  professional  librarians  made  during 
Fiscal  Year  1976-1977. 

Entry  should  include  positions  provided  through  all  funding 
sources,  (local,  state  and  federal),  budgeted  for  six  months  or 
more.  Entries  should  be  count  of  persons,  not  full-time  equiva- 
lents. 

Of  174  academic  libraries  reporting,  74  have  the  entry  level  librariar 
position.  Those  libraries  have  284  beginning  librarian  positions.  New  hire: 
were  made  of  80  librarians  by  54  libraries. 

Of  170  public  libraries  reporting,  123  have  the  entry  level  librariar 
position.  Those  libraries  have  1,321  beginning  librarian  positions.  New 
hires  were  made  of  222  librarians  by  76  libraries. 

Of  373  special  libraries  reporting,  77  have  the  entry  level  librarian  posi 
tion.  Those  libraries  have  111  beginning  librarian  positions.  New  hire: 
were  made  of  56  librarians  by  43  libraries. 

Of  52  state  agency  libraries  reporting,  16  have  the  entry  level  librariar 
position.  Those  libraries  have  44  beginning  librarian  positions.  New  hire: 
were  made  of  14  librarians  by  nine  libraries. 

The  state  totals  for  FY  1976-1977:  Of  769  libraries,  290  report  having 
1,760  entry  level  librarian  positions.  New  hires  of  372  librarians  were  madd 
by  182  libraries. 

In  1977  the  library  schools  of  California  alone  graduated  475  new  entrj 
level  librarians.  There  were  5,415  master's  degrees  awarded  by  librar 
schools  throughout  the  country  in  1976,  the  latest  year  for  which  informa' 
tion  is  available. 
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e  Escondido  (Free)  Public  Library.  Miss  Mary  N.  Adams,  Lib'n.  A  pleas- 
ig  program  to  advance  the  love  and  care  of  books  among  school  children 
/as  given  by  a  7th  grade  teacher  in  our  schools.  A  play  from  Child-Life 
/as  chosen.  The  children  learned  and  gave  the  play,  first  to  the  grown  folk 

eij  t  the  Woman's  Club  House,  then  repeated  it  at  the  Grade  School,  where 
he  audience  was  made  up  of  school  children  only.  In  addition  to  the  play 
/ere  talks  on  books  by  children.  A  child  explained  each  part  of  a  book, 
epresenting  himself  to  be  the  cover,  the  body,  the  title  page,  etc.  Book- 
marks were  distributed,  and  the  history  of  book  plates  touched  upon.  The 
iter  est  in  books  seemed  to  pervade  the  air.  The  program  was  closed  by 
song,  the  words  of  which  were  composed  by  two  of  the  girls,  and  sung 

ufeartily  by  all,  to  the  tune  of  Old  Black  Joe. 

Here  is  the  song: 

Gone  are  my  leaves,  from  the  cover  that  was  new; 
Gone  is  my  binding,  and  my  title  that's  gone  too; 
Now  in  the  trash  can  in  loneliness  I  sit, 
And  the  children  do  not  seem  to  care  one  single  bit. 

Chorus  I. 
I'm  going,  I'm  going, 
And  I  do  not  know  just  where, 
And  all  because  you  did  not  give  me 
Proper  care. 

Chorus  II. 
I'm  going,  I'm  going, 
For  I'm  coming  all  apart; 
The  children  who  have  torn  me 
Surely  have  no  heart. — July  1927. 


Inyo  County  Free  Library,  Independence.  Miss  Anne  Margrave,  Lib'n. 
everal  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  branches.  At  Cartago,  on  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Rosella  Merrick  to  Mr.  John  Marshall,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Black- 
man  took  charge,  and  the  branch  has  been  moved  to  the  community 
enter.  The  continued  illness  of  Mrs.  Garity  compelled  her  resignation  as 
ustodian  of  Death  Valley  Branch,  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Jones  was  appointed, 
/hile  at  Tecopa  the  branch  has  "gone  back  home"  to  the  house  and  heart 

fflf  Mrs.  V.  V.  Davis.  Although  Mrs.  Davis  lives  at  some  distance  from 
ecopa,  her  home  is  such  a  real  oasis  in  the  desert  that  the  people  in 
eneral  make  it  a  center — her  lawn  an  outdoor  reading  room  in  summer 
nd  her  fireplace  the  focus  of  delightful  winter  evenings.  Magazines  of 

jlreatest  interest  to  miners  have  been  added  to  the  branch.  The  Shoshone 
Jranch,  destroyed  by  fire  last  fall,  was  re-established  late  in  March  with 
is.  Charles  Brown  again  in  charge.  Leadfield  Branch  was  discontinued 

I  a  May,  as  this  boom  mining  town  was  then  practically  deserted.  A  year 

previous,  when  the  branch  was  established,  about  2,500  inhabitants  were 
laimed.  During  the  year,  with  all  this  shifting  population,  and  with  four 
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different  persons  in  charge,  not  a  book  was  lost,  although  instructions  t 
custodians  had  been  given  only  by  letter. — July,  1927. 

Sacramento  Co.  Free  Library,  Sacramento.  Miss  Cornelia  D.  Provine 
Lib'n.  On  May  7  a  very  successful  custodians'  meeting  was  held  at  th 
Hotel  Sacramento.  During  the  morning  session,  various  problems  relatin 
to  the  work  of  the  branches  were  presented  and  discussed.  A  luncheon  w{ 
served  in  the  private  dining  room  adjoining  the  room  in  which  the  mee 
ing  was  held  and  the  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Bool 
and  Reading.  Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  our  State  Librarian,  gave  a  mo: 
interesting  and  illuminating  talk  upon  the  Inspiration  of  Literature,  usin 
as  his  theme  a  quotation  from  Elizabeth  Robert's  Time  of  Man,  in  whic 
the  longing  of  the  child  of  the  soil  finds  expression  in  his  wistful  words- 
"Ther's  more'n  a  million  books  in  the  world,  an'  I  ain't  read  'ary  one  o 
'em  yit,  but  I  aim  to  read  'em  all  'fore  I'm  through."  Mr.  Samuel  Levinsoi 
of  Levinson's  Book  Store,  gave  a  review  of  some  of  the  later  books  ( 
general  literature,  infusing  into  his  talk  his  own  keen  literary  appreciatio 
and  sense  of  true  values.  Miss  Provines  spoke  of  some  of  the  more  notabl 
amongst  the  new  books  of  fiction. — July,  1927. 

Sacramento  Free  Public  Library.  Miss  Susan  T.  Smith,  Lib'n.  The  follow 
ing  notice  in  the  local  "Bee"  proved  effective  for  several  weeks. 

CROSS-WORD  PUZZLE  "OAF"  IS  SOUGHT  BY  LIBRARIAN 

A  cross-word  puzzle  thief  offered  a  new  problem  in  crime  for  local 
police  authorities  to  solve  today. 

The  hunt  was  launched  on  complaint  of  Susan  Smith,  city  librarian. 
For  more  than  a  week  the  thief  has  slipped  into  the  reading  room 
daily  and  clipped  the  cross-word  puzzle  out  of  one  of  the  newspapers 
on  the  file. 

Miss  Smith  has  asked  that  a  plainclothesman  be  stationed  at  the 
library  to  catch  the  thief.  She  figures  him  nothing  short  of  an  "oaf 
and  a  "caitiff." 

City  Manager  Bottorff  warned  today  that  mutilation  of  city  prop- 
erty is  a  jail  offense  and  that  no  mercy  will  be  shown  the  violator  if 
he  is  caught. — July,  1927. 

San  Mateo  (Free)  Public  Library.  Miss  Inez  M.  Crawford,  Lib'n.  I 
$50,000  bond  issue  for  improvements  to  the  San  Mateo  Public  Librar 
carried  June  16  by  a  vote  of  545  against  87.  Passage  of  the  issue  which  wil 
provide  funds  to  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  library  and  suppl; 
additional  furnishings  is  credited  to  the  work  of  city  officials  and  other 
prominent  in  civic  affairs,  including  members  of  the  library  board  o 
trustees,  members  of  the  parent-teacher  associations  and  improvemen 
clubs.  The  library  property  provides  ample  room  for  the  expansion,  i 
feature  of  which  is  to  be  special  rooms  for  students  and  enlarged  readinj 
rooms  for  visitors. — July  1927.  ^J 
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California  Youth  Authority  Library  Program 

by  Marjorie  LeDonne 


The  California  Department  of  the  Youth  Authority  has  been  awarded 
a  federal  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  grant  to  establish  a  posi- 
tion of  Coordinator  of  Library  Services.  Objectives  for  the  Coordinator 
project  are  to  expand  resource  sharing  among  Youth  Authority  libraries 
and  between  them  and  public  and  community  college  libraries;  to  assess 
library  and  information  needs  and  resources  within  the  Department;  to 
develop  long  and  short  range  library  plans;  and  to  provide  training  and 
assistance  to  Youth  Authority  librarians. 

In  September  1977,  Bonnie  Crell,  a  Principal  Librarian  with  extensive 
experience  in  outreach  services,  staff  training,  and  management  was  re- 
cruited for  the  position.  A  major  component  of  the  project  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Library  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  Youth  Authority 
administrators  and  public  and  community  college  librarians.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  library  development  within  the  Youth  Authority  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Committee's  first  meeting,  October  25,  1977. 

The  Department  of  Youth  Authority  was  created  in  1941.  Before  that 
time  juvenile  offenders  in  California  were  sent  to  special  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Prisons,  now  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
Before  1941,  there  were  two  institutions  in  the  state,  Preston  School  of 
Industry  in  the  north,  and  Fred  C.  Nelles  School  for  Boys  in  the  south. 

The  Youth  Authority  has  complex  responsibilities.  It  must  receive  all 
youthful  offenders  assigned  to  it  by  the  courts;  must  evaluate,  diagnose, 
and  assign  individual  wards  to  the  least  restrictive  environment  necessary 
for  holding  him  or  her;  must  provide  for  physical  safety  of  wards  and 
protect  them  from  one  another  and  from  themselves;  and  must  provide 
education,  counseling,  training,  and  support  to  enable  wards  to  return 
home  and  function  successfully  in  their  communities.  In  addition,  the 
Youth  Authority  is  to  provide  state  leadership  in  the  development  of 
community  based  correctional  programs  and  services.  Youth  Authority 
goals  include  not  only  the  correction  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  its  pre- 
vention. 

Factors  outside  the  control  of  the  department  determine  the  size  of  the 
ward  population.  Increased  emphasis  upon  alternatives  to  incarceration, 
especially  for  "status  offenders,"  those  whose  activities  are  illegal  only 
because  they  have  not  reached  adulthood,  such  as  runaways,  truants,  etc., 
has  reduced  the  number  of  institutionalized  wards  to  4,056.  An  additional 
7,706  are  on  parole  and  in  community  based  programs.  This  contrasts 
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favorably  with  1967  statistics  when  6,500  young  men  and  women  were 
confined  in  Youth  Authority  institutions.  The  trend  to  keep  younger  and 
less  serious  offenders  in  home  communities  has  increased  the  average  age 
and  the  seriousness  of  charges  against  wards.  Ages  range  from  14  to  24  with 
a  majority  of  wards  between  17  and  19.  Most  wards  have  had  repeated 
offenses  handled  at  the  local  level  before  being  sent  to  a  Youth  Authority 
institution.  Other  characteristics  of  the  ward  population  have  not 
changed.  It  remains  disproportionately  representative  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties and  of  the  poor.  All  educational  levels  are  represented,  but  the  aver- 
age ward  continues  to  be  far  below  grade  level,  and  many  are  functionally 
illiterate. 

The  Department  operates  eight  schools,  two  reception  centers,  and  five 
camps,  each  with  an  educational  program.  Library  facilities  and  services 
vary  at  each  institution.  A  detailed  account  of  each  institutional  library 
program  is  given  in  Karen  Cali's  article  in  the  Youth  Authority  Quarterly . 
This  narrative  will  focus  upon  events  and  developments  which  have  im- 
pacted upon  and  continue  to  influence  overall  library  program  develop- 
ment within  the  California  Youth  Authority. 

building  programs.  Soon  after  the  Youth  Authority  was  established, 
modern  facilities  were  constructed,  each  one  with  space  designated  as  a 
library.  In  some  schools  the  space  provided  was  not  adequate  to  serve  the 
size  of  the  ward  population.  In  nearly  all  schools  the  design  of  the  space 
reflected  a  limited  concept  of  the  library  function.  Few  libraries  had 
adequate  work  space  for  staff,  sufficient  electrical  outlets  for  audiovisual 
equipment,  or  enough  space  for  programs  or  for  study.  In  all,  thirteen  new 
institutions  were  built.  Three  of  them,  Los  Guilucos,  Fricot,  and  Chino, 
have  since  been  sold  to  other  agencies. 

staffing.  In  former  years  the  Youth  Authority  was  unable  to  recruit 
professional  librarians  to  work  in  their  schools.  The  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  the  State  Personnel  Board  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Teacher  /Librarian  classification  which  would  allow  teachers,  all  of  whom 
earn  salaries  higher  than  do  librarians,  to  be  given  full  time  assignments 
to  library  programs.  In  1976,  with  the  job  market  providing  abundant 
applicants  for  each  opening,  the  Teacher  /Librarian  position  was  discon- 
tinued. As  openings  occur,  they  are  filled  by  professional  librarians.  Today 
four  of  the  schools  have  libraries  staffed  by  fully  qualified  librarians  and 
a  fifth  school  is  in  the  process  of  hiring  another.  The  disparity  in  pay 
between  teachers  and  librarians,  professionals  with  similar  educational 
requirements  and  responsibilities,  continues  to  be  a  management  problem 
for  Youth  Authority  school  administrators.  In  the  camps  where  there  are 
smaller  populations  and  part-time  educational  programs,  teachers  contin- 
ue to  carry  out  informal  library  programs  with  the  assistance  of  ward  aids. 

ACCREDITATION.  In  1971  a  full  scale  effort  to  gain  accreditation  for 
Youth  Authority  schools  was  initiated.  The  Western  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  provided  an  accreditation  form  for  institutional  schools.  As 
a  first  step  toward  accreditation,  a  committee  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Child  Advocate  Committee,  (  a 
citizens'  group),  and  the  California  Youth  Authority  visited  each  institu- 
tion, and,  using  the  new  form,  evaluated  programs  and  made  recommen- 
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dations.  A  full  report,  Visiting  Committee  Report  Summary,  was 
presented  on  May  19,  1972,  to  Youth  Authority  Director,  Allen  Breed.  The 
excerpted  recommendations  which  follow  are  those  which  had  the  great- 
est impact  upon  library  development.  COMMENTS  DESCRIBE  THEIR 
CONTINUING  INFLUENCE. 


3.0  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE AND  PROVIDE  FOR  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  A  PROGRAM 
DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO  HIS  MOST  URGENT  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  RETURN  TO  HIS  COMMUNITY. 

Youth  Authority  libraries  are  taking  an  increasingly  active  role  in 
providing  pre-release  information  to  wards.  Ties  must  be  established 
to  information  sources  in  the  community  to  provide  information  on 
job  markets,  educational  opportunities,  recreational  activities,  com- 
munity resources,  etc.  Ties  remain  to  be  established  between  institu- 
tional libraries  and  parole  programs. 

6.0  EACH  SCHOOL  SHOULD  PROVIDE  A  VOCATIONAL 
EVALUATION  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.  Librar- 
ies have  broadened  their  objectives  to  provide  assistance  with  career 
planning.  A  much  wider  range  of  materials  is  needed  in  a  variety  of 
media  appropriate  for  all  ability  levels. 

8.5.  CYA  SHOULD  ADOPT  AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  CONTRACTING  WITH  EXISTING  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  AND  OTHERWISE  AVAIL  ITSELF  OF  OUTSIDE 
COMMUNITY  RESOURCES.  Ties  have  been  established  with 
school  district  media  centers.  The  Fred  C.  Nelles  School  developed  a 
contract  for  services  from  the  Whittier  Public  Library  which  provides 
a  model  document  which  other  institutions  in  the  state  have  been  able 
to  adopt  for  later  programs.  Cooperation  between  CYA  libraries  and 
outside  libraries  is  in  its  infancy.  A  satisfactory  means  has  not  yet  been 
found  to  bring  Youth  Authority  libraries  into  full  participation  in  the 
developing  cooperative  networks  in  California. 

9.0.  PROCEDURES  SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  FOR  COORDI- 
NATION OF  THE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AMONG  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. Library  coordination  initiated  by  the  Library 
Coordinator  may  pave  the  way  for  increased  levels  of  cooperation  in 
all  program  areas. 

11.0  THE  CYA  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  EDUCATIONAL  PER- 
SONNEL THAT  PROVIDE  STAFF  QUALIFIED  TO  PROVIDE 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  TO 
MEET  THE  UNIQUE  AND  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  CYA 
WARDS.  The  addition  of  professionally  qualified  librarians  is  under 
way.  Current  Civil  Service  procedures  do  not  identify  applicants  with 
the  specific  skills  needed  to  work  with  CYA  wards.  An  Interdepart- 
mental Taskforce  on  Institutional  Libraries  has  been  established  to 
address  this  problem.  The  Taskforce  is  described  below. 
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14.0  THE  PROPER  PARTICIPATORY  FUNCTION  OF  WARD  / 
STUDENTS  IN  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  LIFE 
SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED  BY  FORMATION  OF  STUDENT 
BODY  GOVERNMENTS  AND  OTHER  APPROPRIATE  WARD/ 
STUDENT  COMMITTEES.  Some  of  the  most  successful  YA  library 
programs  have  active,  formalized  student  advisory  committees.  Oth- 
ers are  moving  in  that  direction  and  solicit  ward /student  in-put  into 
library  planning. 

16.0  THE  CYA  SHOULD  REVIEW  THE  PUBLICATION  THE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  YOUTH  AU- 
THORITY: FIVE-YEAR  STRATEGY  FOR  CHANGE.  Although  the 
accreditation  committee  believed  a  different  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  implementation  and  some  review  and  revision  of  the 
five-year  plan  was  necessary,  in  general  the  committee  endorsed  the 
plan  and  recommended  that  planning,  implementation,  and  evalua- 
tion of  programs  should  be  guided  by  its  provisions.  Library  programs 
are  not  being  developed  in  accordance  with  the  five-year  plan  and 
few  Youth  Authority  librarians  are  aware  of  its  existence. 


In  the  years  since  1971,  educational  programs  have  been  greatly  expand- 
ed. College  level  classes  are  available  through  arrangements  with  neigh- 
boring community  colleges.  A  full  college  program  leading  to  an  AA 
degree  is  available  at  Ventura  School,  Youth  Training  School,  and  Karl 
Holton.  Camps  and  reception  centers  have  voluntary  educational  pro- 
grams available  to  all  interested  wards.  The  camp  educational  programs 
begun  on  C.E.T.A.  funds  have  been  transferred  to  permanent  state  fund- 
ing. Outstanding  educational  programs  designed  specifically  for  ward 
needs  have  been  initiated.  Some  of  these  are  in  multicultural  History  of 
the  United  States,  Family  Life,  and  Survival  Skills. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT.  ESEA  Title  IV  B  funds 

have  made  a  direct  contribution  to  Youth  Authority  libraries.  Elsie  Hol- 
land, of  the  Department  of  Education,  worked  with  the  staff  at  Fricot 
School  to  develop  a  model  print  collection  designed  for  the  vounger  popu- 
lation at  Fricot.  In  1977-78,  YA  will  receive  $10,500  in  ESEA  Title  IV  B 
funds  to  enrich  their  libraries  and  learning  resources.  An  ESEA  grant  also 
contributed  to  the  exemplary  library  established  at  Los  Guilucos.  As  each 
of  these  schools  were  phased  out,  ESEA  library  materials  were  forwarded 
to  the  Karl  Holton  School  where  a  strong  academic  program  was  in  opera- 
tion. Unfortunately,  many  of  the  materials  were  not  appropriate  for  the 
older  wards  at  Karl  Holton. 

Materials  and  audiovisual  equipment  purchased  under  ESEA  Title  I 
funds  (special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged)  cannot  be  used  for  library 
programs  which  are  available  to  the  total  population.  Title  I  funds  must 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  client  group  for  which  they  were  specifically 
awarded.  A  task  of  the  Library  Coordinator  project  is  to  conduct  an  inven-  j 
tory  of  YA  audiovisual  materials  and  equipment  and  to  identify  those 
which  can  and  cannot  be  shared. 
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law  library  services.  In  1971  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  Younger 
v.  Gilmore  404  U.  S.  15  (1971),  upheld  a  district  court  decision  that  re- 
quired prisoners  to  be  provided  with  adequate  legal  counsel  or  access  to 
legal  reference  materials  as  an  extension  of  their  right  of  access  to  the 
courts.  Although  the  decision  responded  specifically  to  a  class  action  suit 
brought  by  inmates  of  an  adult  California  institution,  Youth  Authority 
administrators  believed  the  decision  applied  equally  to  wards  under  their 
custody.  Wards  assigned  to  CYA  before  their  twenty-first  birthday  could 
be  held  for  several  years  after  reaching  adult  status.  By  1975,  all  but  three 
of  the  ten  YA  schools  had  on-site  law  libraries.  The  exceptions  were  the 
three  schools  clustered  in  the  Stockton  area;  these  were  to  share  one  legal 
collection.  This  arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1976  two  more 
collections  were  added. 

Training  programs  for  CYA  librarians  and  for  ward  aides  are  offered 
several  times  a  year  by  Marie  O'  Donnell,  the  Teacher /Librarian  at  Fred 
C.  Nelles  School.  Wards  vie  for  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  law  clerk  and 
attending  the  week-long  training  session.  The  added  responsibility  of  op- 
erating a  law  library  in  addition  to  a  general  library  program  increases  the 
need  for  paraprofessional  assistance  for  YA  librarians.  The  need  for  Li- 
brary Technical  Assistants  familiar  with  law  library  operations  has  implica- 
tions for  LTA  training  programs  and  for  Civil  Service  classifications. 

ward  grievance  PROCEDURES.  Ward  grievance  procedures  offer  a 
means  of  resolving  the  problems  and  frustrations  of  wards  before  they 
become  explosive.  Wards  may  bring  any  issue  before  a  problem  solving 
committee  made  up  of  wards  and  staff.  Committee  decisions  may  be 
appealed  by  a  ward  through  the  institutional  superintendent,  the  depart- 
mental director,  to  an  outside  arbitrator  if  desired.  A  ward's  first  step  in 
the  grievance  procedure  is  to  research  case  law  and  the  Youth  Authority 
Administrative  Manual  for  relevant  citations.  Secondly,  he  or  she  must 
prepare  a  written  statement  for  review.  Wards  initiating  grievance  proce- 
dures are  frequent  and  highly  motivated  users  of  YA  libraries.  The  benefits 
of  the  grievance  procedure  extend  to  all  areas  of  YA  operations.  The 
program  was  selected  as  an  exemplary  project  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  has  been  widely  publicized, 
and  copied  in  other  states.  YA  librarians  believe  that  its  benefits  would  be 
increased  and  their  workload  reduced  if  the  Administrative  Manual  were 
rewritten  in  simplified  layman's  language.  The  original  governmentese 
version  was  simplified  in  a  recent  revision,  but  librarians  believe  it  can  be 
further  improved. 

THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  TASKFORCE  ON  INSTITUTIONAL  LIBRARIES. 

In  October  1975,  Allen  Breed,  former  director  of  the  Youth  Authority,  sent 
letters  to  the  State  Librarian  and  directors  of  the  Departments  of  Correc- 
tions, Education,  Health,  and  Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  an  Interdepart- 
mental Taskforce  on  Institutional  Libraries.  These  state  agencies  operate 
residential  institutions  that  provide  library  services  to  confined  inmates/ 
patients /residents.  Although  it  was  the  decision  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  to  terminate  the  Teacher /Librarian  position  that  precipitated 
Mr.  Breed's  letter,  he  recognized  that  there  were  many  concerns  beyond 
staffing  which  were  shared  by  administrators  of  institutional  library  pro- 
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grams.  Issues  cited  in  Mr.  Breed's  letter  were:  expanding  educational 
programs  including  post-secondary  educational  programs  which  required 
increased  levels  of  library  support;  court  mandated  law  libraries;  the  de- 
veloping availability  of  community  based  library  and  information  re- 
sources; and  for  the  first  time  in  years,  the  existence  of  a  large  pool  of 
trained  librarians  from  which  to  recruit  for  staffing  institutional  libraries. 
Mrs.  Pearl  West,  present  Director  of  the  Department,  has  continued  and 
encouraged  the  work  of  the  task  force. 

Task  force  participants  saw  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
institutional  library  programs,  but  lacking  staff,  focused  initially  upon  the 
personnel  question  of  how  to  construct  civil  service  classifications  that 
would  select  from  numerous  applicants  those  librarians  with  the  specific 
skills  needed  to  work  with  the  unique  and  troubled  clientele  found  in  state 
institutions.  During  the  past  two  years  the  task  force  has  gathered  informa- 
tion and  met  intermittently.  At  present,  personnel  officers  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  are  working  together  to  identify  desirable 
qualifications  which  can  be  used  to  establish  sub-classes  within  the  existing 
class  of  Librarian  in  state  service.  Task  force  recommendations  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  Personnel  Board  for  approval.  The  task  force  is  also 
exploring  sources  of  temporary  funding  to  carry  out  the  comprehensive 
study  that  is  needed. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT.      The  first  LSCA  grant  to 

benefit  a  Youth  Authority  School  was  made  to  the  Sonoma /Santa  Rosa 
Public  Library  in  1969.  At  that  time  the  Girls'  School  at  Los  Guilucos  was 
the  only  school  in  the  Youth  Authority  without  a  staff  person  assigned  to 
a  library  program.  Madalyn  Nagazyna,  Supervisor  of  Academic  Instruc- 
tion at  the  school,  approached  the  local  public  library  to  learn  if  services 
could  be  extended  to  the  girls  at  the  school.  David  Sabsay,  Sonoma  County 
Librarian,  applied  for  and  received  an  LSCA  grant  to  establish  regular 
bookmobile  service  to  the  school.  The  bookmobile  was  well  received,  but 
it  was  clear  to  Linda  Haering,  bookmobile  librarian,  that  much  more  was 
needed.  During  the  next  four  years,  she  established  credibility  with  the 
wards  and  staff,  worked  with  them  to  plan  for  a  full  scale  branch  of  the 
county  library  to  be  established  at  the  school,  staffed  by  Sonoma /Santa 
Rosa  Public  Library  staff,  and  served  by  the  combined  holdings,  programs, 
services,  and  staff  expertise  of  not  only  the  Sonoma /Santa  Rosa  PublicLi- 
brary  but  of  the  North  Bay  Cooperative  Library  System  of  which  the 
county  library  was  a  member.  The  project  was  funded  with  a  combination 
of  LSCA  and  ESEA  grants  and  state  budgeted  funds.  A  new,  comfortable 
library  building  was  erected  in  the  central  compound.  Attractive  library 
furnishings  and  a  print  collection  tailored  to  Los  Guilucos  student  interests 
were  provided  as  well  as  a  variety  of  audiovisual  materials. 

Although  the  project  was  a  remarkable  success  and  made  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  institutional  program,  it  was  not  long  lived.  A  dwin- 
dling population  of  wards  left  several  schools  nearly  empty.  It  was  decided 
that  Los  Guilucos  School,  being  the  school  most  isolated  from  the  others, 
should  be  sold.  Six  months  after  the  new  library  opened,  the  school  was 
closed.  Its  impact,  however,  upon  those  who  witnessed  the  project,  left  its 
mark  on  Youth  Authority  planning.  Libraries  were  no  longer  seen  as  the 
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spot  to  send  unruly  students,  but  as  a  vital  contributing  force  in  institution- 
al programming. 

In  1973  Marie  O'Donnell,  Teacher  /Librarian  at  Fred  C.  Nelles  School, 
received  an  LSCA  grant  to  develop  an  audiovisual  center  for  independent 
learners.  Previously,  audiovisuals  were  considered  classroom  equipment. 
In  1973  also,  the  California  State  Library  added  two  positions  to  the  Li- 
brary Development  Services  Bureau  that  were  charged  with  implement- 
ing the  LSCA  funding  program  in  California.  These  were  Institutional 
Consultant  and  Institutional  Specialist.  The  positions  were  filled  by  Car- 
mela  Ruby  and  Marjorie  LeDonne,  respectively.  The  positions  provided 
staff  for  working  directly  with  state  institutions  in  order  to  derive  opti- 
mum benefit  for  institutional  library  program  development  from  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  funding  program. 

At  that  time,  Youth  Authority  librarians  worked  in  isolation  from  one 
another,  from  public  and  academic  libraries,  and  from  the  library  profes- 
sion as  a  whole.  A  first  step  toward  bringing  Youth  Authority  librarians  into 
the  mainstream  was  the  1974  conference  held  at  Karl  Holton  School  for 
all  YA  librarians  and  their  respective  neighboring  public  librarians.  The 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  setting  in  which  teams  of  neighboring  librarians 
could  become  aware  of  the  needs  and  resources  of  each  library  and  in 
which  a  mutual  exploration  could  take  place  for  possible  areas  of  coopera- 
tion. Each  team  was  given  a  "mini  grant"  to  implement  plans.  Each  of  the 
eight  schools  received  $1,500,  and  each  of  five  camps  $500. 

The  effectiveness  of  individual  plans  varied  from  school  to  school,  but 
the  conference  was  successful  in  achieving  a  groundswell  of  interest  in 
library  programs  within  the  Youth  Authority.  The  conference  also  expand- 
ed concepts  of  what  good  library  services  could  be  and  ways  in  which  new 
levels  of  service  could  be  achieved.  For  public  librarians  it  created  a  new 
level  of  awareness  for  the  problems  and  needs  of  institutional  libraries.  In 
some  cases  public  librarians  were  able  to  respond  with  advice,  support, 
and  outreach  services.  In  other  areas,  this  was  not  possible,  but  the  issue 
has  been  raised  and  public  librarians  are  concerned  that  some  means  can 
be  found  to  assist  institutional  libraries  without  draining  local  resources. 

Subsequent  LSCA  grants  have  provided  start-up  funds  for  camp  librar- 
ies, provided  audiovisual  materials  and  equipment,  expanded  ethnic  inter- 
est collections,  upgraded  and  expanded  materials,  established  contractual 
agreements  between  institutional  and  public  libraries,  fostered  inter-li- 
brary cooperation  among  Youth  Authority  schools  and  between  schools 
and  public  libraries,  initiated  the  production  of  audiovisual  materials  ap- 
propriate for  Youth  Authority  wards  and  not  available  from  commercial 
publishers,  and  increased  levels  of  staffing  in  Youth  Authority  libraries. 

Not  all  of  the  experiments  that  LSCA  has  funded  were  successful.  It  was 
learned  that  the  McNaughton  Plan  is  not  appropriate  for  Youth  Authority 
wards,  that  inter-library  cooperation  cannot  be  imposed  but  must  be 
mutually  sought,  and  that  staffing  problems  are  far  more  complex  than 
first  imagined.  In  terms  of  the  information  gained,  the  projects  must  be 
regarded  as  a  good  investment. 
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Some  of  the  major  successes  of  the  Youth  Authority  projects  have  been: 

•  Unqualified  recognition  of  an  expanded  role  for  Youth  Authority 
libraries  beyond  that  of  a  school  library.  All  schools  are  now  striv- 
ing to  maintain  weekend  and  evening  hours. 

•  The  establishment  of  a  model  card  catalog  at  Ventura  School  based 
upon  cataloging  procedures  of  the  computerized  book  catalog  of 
Black  Gold  Library  System. 

•  The  establishment  of  permanent  state  budgeting  for  camp  educa- 
tional and  library  materials  of  $2,500  per  year. 

•  The  annual  attendance  by  Youth  Authority  librarians  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association  Conference. 

•  Recognition  of  the  need  for  added  library  staff.  A  budget  change 
proposal  for  Library  Technical  Assistant  positions  at  each  of  the 
eight  schools  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Finance.  The 
request  was  denied  but  will  be  submitted  again.  Data  specifically 
in  support  of  a  future  budget  change  proposal  is  being  gathered 
at  the  Ventura  School  Project.  Meanwhile,  additional  library  staff 
have  already  been  added  on  a  permanent  basis  at  Fred  C.  Nelles 
School  and  at  El  Paso  de  Robles. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  Youth  Authority  Library  Coordinator, 
LSCA  funds  are  providing  the  means  of  effecting  internal  cooperation  and 
coordination  for  optimum  use  of  current  resources  and  for  the  possible 
development  of  new  avenues  of  outside  cooperation.  {^} 
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What  to  Do  'til  the  Money  Comes 

by  Carmela  Ruby 


These  guidelines  on  beginning  implementation  of  a  service  demonstra- 
tion project  funded  by  the  California  State  Library  through  federal  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  funds  were  assembled  with  the 
assistance  of  State  Library  consultants  and  LSCA  project  staff.  They  were 
first  presented  at  a  1976  Proposal  Writer 's  Workshop  in  San  Francisco, 
sponsored  by  the  State  Library,  and  are  now  used  with  all  new  projects. 
In  California's  LSCA  grant  award  process  several  weeks  may  elapse 
between  receipt  of  the  State  Librarian  s  approval  letter  and  actual  arrival 
of  the  first  project  funds.  Activities  that  should  be  carried  out  during  this 
time  period  are  primarily  the  ones  that  these  guidelines  are  meant  to 
cover.  The  guidelines,  in  checklist  form,  have  been  edited  for  periodical 
publication  here. 


WHO  IS  INVOLVED? 

First  of  all,  you,  the  project  director,  or  the  director  of  the  library,  or  the 
interim  director  for  the  project  until  one  is  recruited  and  hired.  For  the 
groups  mentioned  below  having  formal  relationship  with  one  another,  you 
should  clarify  the  project  and  display  how  it  is  expected  to  work  and  what 
is  expected  of  each  group.  You  should  decide  how  you  are  going  to  contin- 
ue informing  all  these  individuals  and  groups  during  the  life  of  the  project. 
Different  methods  apply  to  different  persons.  You  should  develop  a  mail- 
ing list,  with  potential  for  expansion  statewide,  so  that  project  information 
can  be  shared. 

Also  involved  are  support  staff  to  the  project,  regular  library  staff,  and 
specialist  staff.  The  executive  council  of  the  cooperative  library  system  you 
belong  to,  and  the  administrator  of  your  library  or  institution,  are  in- 
volved. The  project  advisory  committee,  your  community  client  advisory 
group,  is  involved.  If  one  does  not  now  exist,  this  is  the  time  to  form  it. 
Include  library  trustees,  as  appropriate. 

Representatives  of  other  agencies  with  which  the  project  is  collaborat- 
ing are  involved.  These  may  include  the  public  schools,  the  concilio  or 
other  minority  or  ethnic  organization.  They  may  include  the  welfare, 
aging,  or  health  departments.  They  may  include  libraries  outside  your 
service  area,  upon  which  the  project  will  impact  or  which  can  be  of  help 
to  it. 


Carmela  Ruby  is  a  Library  Con- 
sultant with  the  California  State 
Library. 
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Of  course,  the  general  community  should  be  involved. 

Don't  drop  the  persons  who  advised  and  helped  plan  and  shape  the 
project  proposal.  Their  continued  involvement  will  prevent  isolation  of 
the  project. 

FIRST  STEPS 

Append  the  State  Librarian's  letter  of  approval  to  all  copies  of  the  grant 
award  document;  it  is  the  official  amendment  to  the  approved  proposal. 
Begin  analysis  of  how  its  modifications  affect  the  project. 

Send  notice  of  the  grant  award  to:  cosignatories  of  all  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  project;  the  executive  council  of  your  cooperative  library 
system;  the  administrator  of  your  library  or  institution;  your  City  Council 
or  County  Board  of  Supervisors;  appropriate  staff  members  and  commit- 
tees of  your  library  system;  appropriate  library  or  institution  staff;  Trustees 
and  Friends;  members  of  the  advisory  committee  to  the  project;  your  local 
grants  officer. 

Notify  the  media.  The  fact  that  your  project  is  funded  is  a  success  story 
already.  Provide  purpose,  intended  impact,  and  selected  highlights  and 
activities.  Remember  to  include  notice  of  LSCA  as  the  source  of  funds. 

Identify,  notify  and  begin  work  with  key  individuals  who  will  help 
implement  the  project,  such  as  your  fiscal  officer,  purchasing  agent,  per- 
sonnel officer,  and  vendors.  Begin  to  develop  a  public  relations  program. 
Prepare  a  schedule  of  what  activities  will  be  performed,  when,  and  by 
whom,  and  distribute  the  schedule  to  those  involved.  Establish  the  official 
project  file  to  house  such  items  as  agreement  and  financial  documents, 
reports,  correspondence  and  statistics. 

USING  DOCUMENTS  AS  PLANNING  TOOLS 

Review  your  grant  award  documents  and  write  down  how  any  changes 
that  are  required  will  be  implemented.  Work  with  your  State  Library 
consultant  and  those  involved  in  development  of  the  project.  Be  realistic: 
re-evaluate  your  time  frame  and  modify  it  as  appropriate.  Rebudget,  if 
necessary,  within  categories  of  your  approved  budget  and  develop  a  calen- 
dar of  project  expenditures.  Refine  the  job  descriptions  for  new  project 
staff  and  synchronize  tasks  with  the  modified  project  objectives  and  activi- 
ties. If  your  assigned  consultant  concurs  in  the  project  changes,  review  the 
modifications  with  appropriate  administrators  and  existing  project  and 
regular  staff  members.  Point  out  their  significance  and  impact,  both  to 
individuals  and  to  organizations.  Be  sure  the  State  Library  receives  copies 
of  any  new  materials  you  develop. 

Identify  and  work  out  the  specific  operational  supports,  the  "matching 
effort",  required  by  the  project.  These  may  include  time  to  be  given  by 
regular  staff;  possible  changes  in  the  library's  hours  of  service;  cataloging 
and  processing  of  new  materials;  an  impact  on  reference  or  other  services; 
and  new  forms  of  publicity  or  public  relations.  Provide  these  time  and  cost 
estimates  to  appropriate  administrators  and  supervisors. 
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Now  is  a  time  to  begin  tightening  up  what  were  planning  estimates  into 
specific  figures.  Obtain  cost  estimates  and  bids,  following  local  procedures 
and  requirements.  Prepare  contracts  and  orders,  especially  for  equip- 
ment, to  be  ready  to  process  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Begin  recruitment  of  new  project  staff  as  soon  as  possible.  Remember 
later  to  thank  unsuccessful  candidates  for  their  interest. 

Refine  and  describe  what  data,  information  and  statistics  you  intend  to 
gather.  Review  the  baseline  data  presented  in  the  project  application,  and 
synchronize  these  with  the  requirements  of  the  LSCA  Quarterly  Report 
Instructions.  Make  sure  the  procedures  you  develop  for  data  collection 
during  the  project  term  support  your  proposed  evaluation  methods  and 
timetable.  Factors  to  be  considered  are:  what  kinds  of  information  to 
collect;  who  collects  it;  to  whom  is  it  provided,  and  in  what  form;  for  what 
decision-making  purpose  is  it  used? 

Prepare  the  necessary  physical  facilities.  Negotiate  rental  or  provide 
space  and  utilities  for  the  project.  Order  and  install  telephone  (s),  furni- 
ture and  shelving. 

START  THE  PROJECT  YEAR  WITH 

A  refined,  revised  project  document  as  a  tool  for  implementation. 

A  refined,  clarified  schedule  of  tasks  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 

A  display  of  tasks  for  all  concerned. 

A  workable  budget. 

A  body  of  knowledgable,  involved  staff  members,  advisors,  adminis- 
trators, and  citizens. 

A  set  of  relationships,  or  at  least  acquaintanceships,  with  persons  or 
agencies  you'll  work  with  later  on. 

A  physical  facility  being  readied. 

A  file  of  purchase  orders,  want  lists,  contracts  and  recruitment 
announcements. 

Often  the  first  learning  experience  from  project  development  is  that 
you  need  to  learn  more!  Use  the  expertise  of  agencies  and  specialists  in 
your  community,  such  as  professional  library  groups,  instructional  materi- 
als centers,  and  planning  agencies.  Ask  the  State  Library  for  material.  Our 
files  contain  the  nitty  gritty  from  other  projects  and  programs,  such  as 
bibliographies,  handouts,  press  releases,  contracts,  policies,  and  much 
more. 

Good  luck,  and  best  wishes!  {^} 
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The  Listening  Center  Project  at  Pacific  State 
Hospital 

by  Eleanor  Wash 


In  1971,  when  the  first  application  for  a  grant  from  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  program  was  made,  Pacific  State  Hospital  was  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  change  that  today  has  completely  transformed 
both  the  character  of  the  hospital  population  and  the  programs  offered  to 
the  residents.  Two  important  factors  were  at  work. 

The  first  was  the  plan  of  state  government  officials  to  place  as  many  of 
the  patients  as  possible  outside  of  the  hospital.  This  resulted  in  reducing 
the  number  of  residents  from  3000  in  1961  to  2215  in  1971,  and  to  1700  in 
1976.  The  character  of  the  residents  also  changed  as  all  of  the  more  able 
were  selected  for  placement  and  those  remaining  became  progressively 
more  retarded,  more  physically  handicapped  and  younger. 

The  second  factor  was  a  push  by  parent  groups  and  interested  profes- 
sionals to  "normalize"  the  environment  of  the  remaining  residents  so  that 
it  corresponded  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  an  ordinary  resident  of  the 
outside  community.  Normalization  was  formally  outlined  in  an  influential 
book  of  that  title  by  W.  Wolfensberger,  published  in  1973. 

The  Interim  Report  of  this  project,  written  in  1973  (unpublished) ,  gave 
details  on  the  situation  faced  by  the  librarians,  and  their  plans  to  meet  it 
with  the  help  of  funds  provided  by  the  LSCA  grant  which  was  approved 
for  the  first  time  in  1972,  and  began  operation  in  October  of  that  year. 
Given  there  were  descriptions  of  the  first  equipment  purchased  and  case 
studies  of  individual  patrons.  The  studies  help  to  make  vivid  the  picture 
of  the  severely  retarded,  physically  handicapped  people  we  were  plan- 
ning to  serve,  people  for  whom  library  service  had  previously  not  been 
attempted  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn. 

A  list  of  objectives  which  was  formulated  at  that  time  is: 

1.  to  maintain  and  increase  vocabulary 

2.  to  use  talking  books  and  music  for  the  blind  and  those  physically 
handicapped  who  cannot  read,  hold  a  book,  or  turn  a  page 

3.  to  provide  the  patient  the  freedom  to  select  music  or  a  story  for 
himself 

4.  to  evaluate  equipment 

5.  to  compile  a  list  of  books,  stories,  records,  tapes,  etc.  that  are  appro- 
priate for  these  types  of  individuals 

We  have  managed  to  achieve  all  of  these  to  at  least  a  moderate  extent, 
w  :th  the  exception  of  the  second.  We  were  never  able  to  interest  our 
patrons  in  talking  books.  Few  of  them  are  appropriate  to  our  residents. 
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Stories  which  combine  sight  and  sound  in  filmstrips  and  records  are  much 
more  successful.  Music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  liked  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  for  oneself  is  much  appreciated.  One  boy  was  asked  to  give 
us  a  list  of  records  he  thought  we  should  have,  and  when  they  were 
actually  purchased  he  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe  that  his  opinion  had 
truly  been  considered. 

In  the  second  year  of  our  grant,  our  budget  was  increased  to  $10,000.  We 
were  able  to  hire  a  second  part-time  graduate  student,  and  to  add  sight 
to  sound.  We  purchased  a  film-strip  and  cassette  player  which  has  been 
in  such  constant  use  that  we  were  recently  obliged  to  replace  it.  Three 
additional  small  filmstrip-cassette  players  were  made  available  to  take  out 
to  wards.  The  problem  of  selection  of  materials  was,  and  still  is,  with  us. 
The  mentally  retarded  are  often  little  children  in  mental  age  only.  Many 
of  our  patrons  are  teen-agers  with  the  same  interests  as  teen-agers  any- 
where. "Sex,  violence  and  money",  as  a  famous  teller  of  children's  stories 
used  to  say  when  asked  what  children  are  interested  in.  You  know  this  is 
true  when  you  consider  the  subject  matter  of  fairy  stories,  but  these  things 
are  seldom  written  about  in  a  vocabulary  that  someone  with  an  I.Q.  of  36 
can  understand.  We  can  use  folk  tales  if  the  subjects  are  adults,  and  we  can 
use  stories  about  animals,  especially  if  they  are  funny.  We  buy  popular 
music,  such  as  the  Beatles'  Yellow  Submarine.  There  is  much  interest  in 
automobiles,  and  we  have  found  some  good  film  strips  with  sound  accom- 
paniment on  drag  races,  motorcycles  and  bicycles.  The  women  like  movie 
stars,  and  we  buy  movie  and  T.V.  magazines,  with  some  misgivings. 

Younger  children  are  no  problem.  There  is  plenty  of  good  material  for 
the  kindergarten-nursery  age.  Companies  producing  audiovisual  and 
reading  materials  are  beginning  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  "slow  learn- 
er". Caution  is  needed  here  because  much  of  what  is  labeled  "Special 
Education"  turns  out  to  be  aimed  at  the  special  education  programs  in 
public  schools,  far  over  the  heads  of  our  institutionalized  residents. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  long  it  took  to  get  the  project  into  operation. 
Deliveries  of  equipment  were  slow.  The  hospital  was  reorganized.  It 
seemed  that  no  sooner  did  we  set  up  a  carefully  planned  schedule,  than 
everyone  would  be  moved  and  scheduling  would  have  to  be  rearranged. 
Scheduling  is  an  important  part  of  our  program,  since  few  of  our  residents 
are  able  to  come  to  the  library  without  an  escort:  a  teacher,  a  ward  attend- 
ant, volunteer  or  Foster  Grandparent. 

Today,  with  the  library  attracting  as  many  as  2000  individual  visits  in  a 
single  month,  it  all  seems  far  behind  us,  but  there  was  more  than  one  day 
when  we  wondered  if  we  weren't  accepting  money  under  false  pretences. 
We  know  now  that  we  did  not  publicize  our  project  enough.  Some  materi- 
als we  purchased  turned  out  to  be  beyond  the  capabilities,  or  outside  the 
interests,  of  our  clientele.  There  were  few,  if  any,  guidelines.  We  had  to 
get  used  to  incredulous  looks  when  we  described  the  type  of  library  patron 
we  were  planning  to  serve. 

One  interesting,  and  positive,  contribution  that  the  library  staff  has 
been  able  to  make  toward  the  normalization  of  our  residents'  lives  is  to 
arrange  visits  to  the  local  public  library.  Both  the  librarian  at  the  public 
library  and  the  teachers  at  our  hospital  needed  encouragement  to  believe 
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that  these  visits  could  be  a  success.  But  they  have  been.  The  children's 
librarian  arranges  a  program  of  stories  and  simple  finger  play  games.  Our 
residents  benefit  from  learning  of  a  community  resource  that  will  be 
available  to  them  when,  and  if,  they  are  released  from  the  hospital. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  therapists,  but  in  many  ways  the  library  helps  to 
maintain  good  mental  health  for  the  institutionalized.  As  an  example,  one 
thing  that  is  often  lacking  is  the  opportunity  to  make  a  choice  and  enjoy 
what  you  want  to  as  an  individual.  The  library  can  supply  this  through 
books  and  magazines,  and  the  Listening  Center  has  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion. 

Now  that  our  grant  period  is  over,  it  is  time  to  evaluate  our  project.  How 
successful  has  it  been?  We  received  one  indication  when  the  inspection 
team  from  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  visited  our  hospital.  In 
a  rigorous  report  that  found  very  few  things  to  praise,  the  hospital  was 
"commended  for  providing  library  services  including  a  listening  center 
for  its  residents."  The  Joint  Commission's  Standards  for  Residential  Facili- 
ties for  the  Mentally  Retarded ,  incidently,  can  be  very  useful  to  anyone 
who  is  attempting  to  justify  library  services  in  an  institution.  They  state, 
in  very  unequivocal  language,  "Library  services  . . .  shall  be  available  to 
the  facility  in  order  to  support  and  strengthen  its  total  habilitation  pro- 
gram by  providing  complete  and  integrated  multimedia  information  serv- 
ices to  both  staff  and  residents".  It  goes  on  for  four  and  one-half  pages  to 
outline  very  substantial  services  to  both  residents  and  staff. 

The  reaction  of  our  own  hospital  authorities,  both  administrative  and 
educational,  has  been  gratifying.  Both  funding  and  personnel  have  been 
provided  to  continue  the  program  now  that  grant  funding  is  no  longer 
available.  Instructional  aides  have  been  hired  so  that  we  are  now  open  four 
evenings  per  week,  for  a  total  of  46  hours.  At  the  time  the  project  began, 
the  residents  library  was  open  only  15  hours  per  week.  Attendance  figures 
have  increased  from  380  to  the  over  2000  in  one  month  previously  men- 
tioned. Our  most  pressing  need  now  is  for  more  space,  a  need  that 
becomes  very  apparent  if  you  visit  the  library  on  an  evening  when  wall-to- 
wall  wheel  chairs  are  crowded  in,  with  another  group  waiting  outside  for 
their  turn. 

For  more  formal  evaluation  of  our  program  we  prepared  and  used  two 
forms.  Neither  was  highly  sophisticated  but  we  wanted  some  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  library  attendance  on  individual  behavior.  Results  were  gen- 
eralized and  recorded  along  with  a  few  case  histories  of  individuals  who 
came  regularly  enough  for  us  to  collect  meaningful  observations. 

We  were  looking  at  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Attendance;  individual  frequency. 

2.  Variety  of  materials  used  and  activities  engaged  in. 

3.  Length  of  time  spent  with  different  materials. 

4.  Frequency  of  choosing  their  own  materials  and  activities. 

5.  Willingness  to  share  either  upon  request  or  voluntarily. 

6.  Taking  an  interest  in  the  library  environment,  as  opposed  to  unin- 
volvment,  withdrawal  or  disruptive  behavior. 
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Based  on  the  above,  an  evaluation  chart  was  used  and  behavior  record- 
ed. Some  general  observations  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  this,  as 
follows. 

Typically,  when  the  resident  first  came  into  the  library,  it  took  a  while 
to  learn  what  the  appropriate  behavior  was.  Some  used  it  as  an  extension 
of  the  playground  and  would  bring  food  inside  or  talk  loudly  with  their 
friends.  Others  wandered  in  and  out.  Some  sat  passively  in  a  chair  and 
either  observed  what  was  going  on  or  seemed  to  be  deep  in  their  own 
thoughts.  A  few  took  advantage  of  the  library  facilities  almost  immediate- 
ly. More  needed  encouragement.  Variety  is  not  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  most  of  these  people.  In  fact,  one  great  advantage  of  the  Listening 
Center  over  television,  for  them,  is  the  opportunity  to  listen  and  look  at 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  until  it  is  really  understood.  Most  things 
recorded  or  written  for  "normal"  people  go  much  too  fast  for  our  residents 
and  need  repetition  to  be  comprehended.  However,  we  did  regard  it  as 
desirable  behavior  when  a  resident  became  interested  in  more  than  one 
activity  and  would  move  from  his  favorite  book  to  watching  a  film-strip, 
for  instance. 

Sharing  was  another  behavior  that  gradually  became  more  prevalent. 
Some  would  dislike  giving  up  a  turn  at  the  record  player,  but  after  a  while 
would  give  up  with  coaxing;  eventually  we  even  saw  incidents  of  voluntar- 
ily giving  up  a  place  to  someone  who  was  waiting  for  a  turn. 

On  the  whole,  the  majority  developed  much  more  self-motivated 
behavior  and  a  greater  variety  of  interests.  Many  progressed  from  merely 
observing  without  involvement  to  participation  with  only  a  little  encour- 
agement or  even  complete  independence  in  choosing  what  to  do. 

Our  second  form  was  a  questionnaire  for  teachers.  Their  answers  in- 
dicated that  they  definitely  considered  the  library  an  educational  experi- 
ence; that  it  was  a  help  in  developing  curiosity  and  improving  the  atten- 
tion span  and  that  their  pupils  would  definitely  like  to  come  to  the  library 
more  often.  Most  of  this  behavior  improvement,  however,  was  confined 
to  the  library.  The  teachers  were  not  able  to  identify  any  significant  altera- 
tion in  general  behavior  that  they  were  willing  to  attribute  to  the  library 
visits. 

Some  other  results  of  our  project  are  the  training  of  personnel  and  the 
ground  we  have  broken  for  other  state  institutions.  While  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  training  a  librarian,  two  of  our  student  assistants  have 
changed  previous  plans  and  have  gone  on  to  secure  teaching  credentials 
in  special  education  and  are  now  working  in  this  field.  At  least  five  other 
state  facilities  have  asked  to  see  our  plan  and  have  taken  steps  toward 
starting  one  of  their  own. 

As  we  consider  the  future,  we  see  several  things  that  we  hoped  to  do 
but  never  quite  achieved.  We  would  like  to  use  volunteers  more  often  and 
more  effectively.  We  have  plans  to  place  volume  controls  on  each  station 
of  our  Listening  Center,  a  thing  we  would  have  done  at  the  beginning  if 
we  had  known  what  we  know  now.  The  need  for  more  space  has  been 
mentioned.  While  trying  to  remember  that  all  of  our  institutions  are  lim- 
ited in  staff  and  funding,  we  still  look  forward  to  the  day  when  library 
service  will  be  a  reality  for  every  institutionalized  person  everywhere. 
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The  Gift  of  Discontent 

by  Samuel  C.  Chandler 


The  splendid  discontent  of  God 

With  chaos  made  the  world;  .  .  . 

And  from  the  discontent  of  man 

The  world's  best  progress  springs. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox — Discontent 

Discontent: 

The  uneasiness  and  disquietude  of  the  mind; 

Dissatisfaction; 

Disturbed  and  displeased; 

Deep-rooted; 

Fretful,  pushing,  driving 

Noble  discontent. 

Adapted  from  Websters  New  International  Dictionary 


Three  women  from  California's  past  were  driven  by  noble  discontent: 
Ina  Coolbrith,  nature's  lover;  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  The  American  Indians' 
friend;  Gertrude  Atherton,  the  exponent  of  women's  freedom. 

Not  one  of  them  holds  a  place  among  the  major  writers  that  California 
has  produced.  Miss  Coolbrith's  prettyisms  smother  the  themes  of  her 
poems;  Mrs.  Jackson's  most  noted  book  is  too  sentimental;  Ms.  Atherton's 
novels  are  dated  and  too  concerned  with  a  small  portion  of  society  to 
possess  universal  interest,  yet  each  felt  concern  for  issues  that  have  sur- 
faced as  major  topics  in  today's  California.  This  makes  their  work  a  gift  to 
today's  concerned  citizenry. 

INA  COOLBRITH 

Ina  Donna  Coolbrith  was  nature's  champion  and  a  confederate  of  a 
group  of  literary  men  and  women  who  stepped  forth  to  protest  the  rape 
of  California  by  the  '49ers  and  the  lumber  dealers. 

In  nature  she  found  the  effusion  necessary  to  put  her  shattered  self 
together  after  an  unusually  harsh  childhood.  Records  show  that  she  was 
born  while  her  parents  were  fleeing  a  religious  strife  that  drove  the  Mor- 
mons across  the  United  States.  Her  father  died  from  the  violence  heaped 
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upon  him  by  a  mob.  Her  uncles,  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith — the  Mormon 
prophets — were  assassinated  during  a  nightmare  scene  at  Carthage,  Il- 
linois. Her  mother,  sick  of  strife,  fled  into  the  arms  of  a  man  who  agreed 
never  to  reveal  the  name  of  Ina's  father  and  uncles  and  never  to  speak  of 
the  religion  they  founded. 

Although  Ina  Coolbrith's  step-father  was  a  lawyer  and  a  journeyman 
printer,  he  drifted  from  one  job  to  another  and  from  Illinois  to  Missouri 
to  California.  In  the  Golden  State  he  kept  his  family  on  the  move,  and 
finally  he  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

At  the  close  of  childhood  Ms.  Coolbrith  married  a  man  who  grew  so 
jealous  of  her  he  beat  her  and  caused  her  to  give  birth  to  a  stillborn  child. 
She  responded  by  obtaining  a  divorce  and  by  purging  her  name  of  any- 
thing that  reminded  her  of  her  discordant  past.  Ina  was  a  nickname  for 
Josephine,  her  real  name,  and  Coolbrith  was  her  mother's  maiden  name. 

After  the  divorce  Ina  Coolbrith  turned  from  the  world  of  men  to  nature. 
As  a  poetess  she  wrote  her  lines  as  she  saw  California's  Golden  Gate: 

Burn  in  the  Sunset;  the  thin  thread  of  mist 

Creep  white  across  the  Sausalito  hills; 

Till  the  day  darkened  down  the  ocean  rim; 

The  sunset  purple  slipped  from  Tamalpais, 

And  the  bay  and  the  sky  were  bright  with  sudden  stars.  (1> 

But  not  only  the  massive  things  of  nature  inspired  her.  In  "blossoms 
pure  and  meek"  and  "the  sweet  small  voices  of  bees  and  butterflies  and 
birds"  she  found  a  call  that  she  said  "entices  my  soul  away." 

At  night  she  stretched  her  hands  "to  touch  the  milky  stars"  and  felt 
herself  lifted  through  "rifts  of  clouds."  During  her  winters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco she  found  peace  in  the  "snowy  breasts  of  clouds"  that  drift  o'er  head. 
In  the  summer  she  sang  of  the  "wings  of  sunset"  and  of  "meadows  greenly 
carpeted"  and  of  crystals  found  on  May  flowers. 

Sometimes  she  was  so  disquieted  it  took  hours  of  communication  with 
natural  beauty  to  calm  her  soul.  This  type  of  experience  is  expressed  in  her 
poem  "Rebuke." 

"The  world  is  old  and  the  world  is  cold, 

And  never  a  day  is  fair",  I  said. 

Out  of  the  heavens  the  sunlight  rolled, 

The  green  leaves  rustled  above  my  head, 

And  the  sea  was  a  sea  of  gold. 


"The  world  is  cruel",  I  said  again, 

Her  voice  is  harsh  to  my  shrinking  ear, 

And  the  nights  are  dreary  and  full  of  pain. 

Out  of  the  darkness,  sweet  and  clear, 

There  rippled  a  tender  strain. 
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Rippled  the  song  of  a  bird  asleep 
That  sang  in  a  dream  of  the  budding  wood, 

Of  shining  fields  where  the  reapers  reap, 

Of  a  wee  brown  mate  and  a  nestling  brood, 

And  the  grass  where  the  berries  peep. 

"The  world  is  false,  though  the  world  be  fair, 

And  never  the  heart  is  pure!"  I  said. 

And  lo!  The  clinging  of  white  arms  bare, 

The  innocent  gold  of  my  baby's  head, 

And  the  lisp  of  a  childish  prayer.  (2) 


With  Miss  Coolbrith  a  philosophy  grew  that  holds  that  in  the  proper  use 
of  nature  men  can  find  "a  universal  brotherhood  and  a  spiritual  evolu- 
tion." This  became  such  a  common  theme  in  her  poetry  that  her  friend, 
Harry  T.  Fee,  called  it  the  "lilting  theme  of  her  melody."  (3) 

Because  of  her  belief  in  nature,  Ina  Coolbrith  was  concerned  lest  it  be 
destroyed.  Her  lines  warn  that  roses  can  die  and  the  sights  in  the  Yellow 
West  can  fade  away.  She  wrote  that  nature  is  her  "Cloth  of  Gold"  and  "as 
warmth  follows  rain  storms  and  summer  follows  winter,  nature  can  take 
away  sting  and  hurt,  and  nature  can  teach  man  that  neither  flowers  nor 
men  were  meant  to  be  crumpled  and  torn."  (4> 

In  her  poem  "Rain-in-the-Face"  Miss  Coolbrith  calls  upon  men  to  live 
with  justice  as  they  create  their  empire  by  the  sea.  In  her  poem  "Free- 
dom" she  created  an  allegory  from  the  passage  of  summer  into  winter  that 
warns  that  the  time  can  come  when  Californians  will  no  longer  have  little 
wings  of  gold  to  inspire  them  and  will  not  hear  voices  that  trill  "all  the  gay 
summer  long". 

Upon  reading  such  poems,  an  editor  of  the  Stockton  Record  wrote  that 
in  "her  lovely  music  there  is  a  sword  thrust  against  our  injustice."  (5) 

The  restless  spirits  that  she  feared  would  make  a  discord  of  "God's 
Golden  harmony"  were  for  her  like  the  forces  of  winter  that  bring  "some 
false  note  to  jar  the  perfect  strain  the  Great  Musician  meant "  <6) 

While  Miss  Coolbrith's  meanings  are  often  hidden  in  the  lyric  quality  of 
her  poems  and  while  she  was  often  carried  away  in  describing  the  beauties 
she  saw  in  California's  landscapes  and  gardens,  she  was  discontented 
enough  to  write  an  allegory  wherein  nature  like  a  small  creature  is — 

"Mine  to  loose  or  to  hold, 

I  held  it,  thus,  in  my  hand. 

Mine,  to  fetter  or  free — 

Which  should  it  be."  (7) 


Once  it  is  destroyed  the  seasons  will  follow  one  another  in  a  long  dreary 
year, 
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.  .  .  and  summer  is  here 

But  the  rose  a  reddness  lacks 

And  the  sun  is  chill 

And  the  world  somehow,  too  still. 

And  time  a  dreary  tax 

On  body  and  heart  and  brain. 

Would  it  be  less,  I  wonder 

If  I  could  only  hear 

A  piping,  soft  and  clear, 

A  mellow  little  strain 

Come  back  again? 

Or  see  the  fluttering 

Of  dainty  golden  wings, 

That  clove  heaven's  blue  asunder 

Away  and  away  from  me 

Away  and  away 

On  one  poor  foolish  day? 

Ah  well!  was  it  so  to  be 

And  better  so? 
I  shall  never  know.  (8) 


As  a  salute  to  Ms.  Coolbrith  upon  her  death  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 
idvised  the  people  of  California  that  their  state  had  lost  its  lover  and  for 
heir  own  welfare  they  should  look  into  her  praises  of  nature  and  heed  her 
warning. 

Beneath  the 

Factory  hum, 

The  roar  of  trains  and  motors — 

The  age  of  gracious  leisure  slowly  yields 

Towers  of  steel, 

Oil  derricks  and  steam  shovels 

Power  lines; 

Tractors 

Making  prosey  patterns 

In  your  shining  fields. 

The  King's  Highway 
A  pallid  lane  of  concrete, 

Harshly  alive 

A  blinding  blur  of  speed. 

Padres, 

Caballeros  y  senoras 

Coches.  .  .  . 

Dim  and  still  more  dim 

Recede. 
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Where  once  the  eagle  only 

Soared,  majestic, 

The  whir  of  planes 

Across  the  sunset  sky. 

Mountains  and  meadows 

Mourn  her, 

Listening 

While  her  silver  lute  strings 

Mellow  echos 

Dream  and  die.  .  .  .(9) 

California  you  have  lost  your  lover 

The  song  of  other  days  is  still  at  last 

For  she  has  left  the  solemn  trust  she  guarded 

The  portress  at  the  portals  of  your  past. 


In  an  era  that  has  seen  in  ecology  the  rebirth  of  the  importance  of  nature 
in  the  lives  of  man,  the  lyric  songs  of  Ina  Coolbrith  who  felt  a  splendec 
discontent  become  more  important  than  ever. 

NOTES 

(1)  California — Songs  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Boston,  Houghton,  1907.  pp. 1-6. 

(2)  Rebuke,  Ibid— p.104. 

(3)  Harry  T.  Fee.  A  Poem  to  Ina  Coolbrith.  Overland  Monthly,  n.s. April  1928 
p.106. 

(4)  My  Cloth  of  Gold,  op  cit  p.18. 

(5)  Stockton  Record:  quoted  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  n.s. — April  1928.  p.  117. 

(6)  The  Lost  Note.  Op.cit  p.lll. 

(7)  Freedom— Op  cit,  p.  106. 

(8)  Freedom — Op  cit. 

(9)  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell — Dirge  for  Ina  Coolbrith — Overland  Review.  June 
1928.  p.164. 

HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON 


i 


In  San  Diego  there  is  an  ancient  house  that  is  known  as  Ramona' 
marriage  place.  Near  San  Jacinto,  a  theatre  has  been  built  to  accommodate 
a  yearly  pageant  that  recalls  Ramona's  story.  The  pageant  is  so  intriguing 
and  Ramona's  tragedy  so  well  known  it  has  lured  famous  motion  picture1 « 
stars  to  play  the  leading  roles.  Yet  Ramona  is  a  ficticious  character,  simpl> 
the  heroine  of  a  novel  that  was  written  by  an  American  woman  of  the  19th 
century. 

Ramona  emerged — like  Zeus'  daughter — fully  grown  from  the  mind  oif* 
her  creator.  But  unlike  Zeus,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  had  little  experience 
if  any,  to  generate  a  goddess  of  myth  and  song.  Her  genius  came  from  hei1  to 
extreme  discontent  over  conditions  that  she  observed. 

Having  been  born  and  educated  in  the  top  strata  of  New  Englanc 
society,  Mrs.  Jackson  should  have  been  a  proper  Bostonian,  but  her  mar 

I 
ii 


i'<tage  to  an  army  officer  who  took  her  to  the  American  frontier  changed 
tf'pr  destiny.  But  not  until  Major  Hunt  was  killed  while  trying  to  invent  a 
^ibmarine  gun  that  would  improve  America's  arsenal,  and  not  until  she 
Jp  remarried,  this  time  to  a  Colorado  banker.  rv 

1  In  Colorado,  where  Indians  were  driven  onto  reservations  and  their 
I  llture  was  supressed,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  found  a  cause  that  filled  her 

ith  so  much  indignation  she  determined  to  write  about  it  until  a  correc- 
Ofon  was  made. 

e  In  1881  she  published  A  Century  of  Dishonor  that  castigated  the  whole 
3r  merican  nation  and  its  leaders  from  the  Pilgrims  to  the  men  of  her  day. 

t  her  own  expense  she  sent  a  copy  to  every  member  of  Congress  as  a  plea 
I  pr  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  American  Indians. 
I  As  a  result  she  was  appointed  to  assist  in  an  investigtion  of  the  conditions 

f  the  Mission  Indians  of  California.  Her  experiences  as  a  member  of  the 
Ipmmittee  led  directly  to  the  anger  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  her 


Fr< 
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novel,  Ramona,  which  has  been  called  "the  greatest  story  of  Californi 
ever  written"  (1)  and  "a  story  of  undying  qualities  as  a  work  of  literan 
art."  (2) 

As  a  piece  that  helped  the  Indians,  however,  Ramona  missed  its  mark 
Instead  it  became  romance  that  told  of  the  plight  of  the  Spanish  and  thejtan 
Mexicans  of  "Old  California"  before  the  onrush  of  Americans. 

Alesandro,  although  Mrs.  Jackson  made  him  a  full-blooded  Indian,  suf  |e] 
fers  the  wrongs  that  spoiled  the  rancheros  and  drove  the  Mexicans  a 
"greasers"  from  the  farms  and  the  mines  of  their  homeland.  As  were  manj  m 
Mexican  natives  of  California,  he  is  incensed  when  poachers  burn  his  barni|  inn 
and  seize  his  house,  and  he  is  flogged  for  lodging  a  protest.  As  many  othersi 
he  considers  returning  violence  for  violence  but  discards  the  thought  t(j 
move  further  into  the  mountains,  only  to  be  frustrated  by  squatters  who  ere 
shoot  men  at  pistol  range.  In  a  fit  of  madness  he  steals  a  horse  and  is  sho;  fed 
down  for  doing  so. 

Alesandro  is  a  character  of  tragic  conception  as  he  lives  by  talents  great; 
er  than  those  his  protagonists  possess,  but  he  still  loses  to  them.  j  id 

Ramona  is  a  lost  child  in  a  world  that  scarcely  tolerates  her.  A  half-breeo 
who  lives  in  an  aristocratic  home,  she  suffers  ridicule  in  an  atmosphere  too 
stiff  for  her  to  understand.  She  moves  sylphlike  through  events  that  leav<( 
her  widowed  and  destitute.  Nevertheless,  she  is  the  heroine  and  achieve 
the  happiness  that  her  more  astute  companions  seek  and  do  not  find. 

As  a  character,  Senora  Moreno  has  been  termed  the  guardian  of  the  ok; 
Spanish  ways  against  the  encroaching  Americans.  <3)  She  has  a  backbone) 
of  iron  and  a  mind  honed  to  manage  other  people.  To  her,  Indians  ano 
Mexicans  are  creatures  that  are  made  for  work;  daughters  and  sons  ar<| 
charges  to  be  molded  into  the  patterns  set  by  their  elders.  Fortunately  sh(| 
dies  before  her  world  is  shattered  by  a  class  of  people  who  have  neve: 
learned  to  obey. 

Felipe  emerges  from  an  overprotected  childhood  as  a  naive,  misplace^ 
person  in  a  changing  world.  He  is  a  pitiful  character  before  times  to<j 
cynical  for  him  to  comprehend.  He  cannot  understand  love  until  Ramon* 
is  wed  to  another  man.  He  cannot  realize  that  the  rancho  days  are  passing 
until  he  is  forced  to  sell  his  land.  Yet,  as  though  heaven  is  caring  for  him 
Felipe  comes  out  of  the  story  with  both  Ramona  and  riches  enough  to  bu? 
an  estate  in  Mexico. 

These  four — Alesandro,  Ramona,  Senora  Moreno  and  Felipe — are  the 
protagonists  of  a  novel  that  was  too  sentimental  and  too  romantic  t< 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  author.  Today's  critics  look  upon  it  as  a  mino 
classic  and  as  a  story  that  is  a  "golden  memory  of  pastoral  days."  (4) 


ft}  i 


NOTES 

(1)  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  cited  on  flyleaf  of  the  1939  edition  of  Ramona. 

(2)  The  Chicago  Tribune:  Cited  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  1939  edition  of  Ramona. 

(3)  Literary  History  of  the  U.S.  Rev.ed.  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Ed.  N.Y.  Macmillan,  195S 
p.869. 

(4)  Kevin  Starr.  Americans  and  the  California  Dream: 1850-1915.  New  York,  Ox 
ford,  1973.  p.397 
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GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


Writing  about  herself,  Gertrude  Atherton  said,  "I  have  never  married 
second  time,  as  I  prize  liberty  and  freedom  too  much  to  sacrifice  either 
)  any  man.  .  .  ."  Freedom  was  her  passion.  It  made  her  discontent  to 
onsider  the  molds  that  society  creates  for  its  citizens,  especially  proud, 
suflidependent  women. 

From  her  novels,  heroines  emerge  who  believed  it  is  hardly  fair  for 
omen  to  suppress  their  talents  or  to  lose  their  desires  for  self-fulfillment 
i  matrimony's  dullness  or  in  a  spinsterhood  wherein  people  were  "mere- 
humoring  her."  Her  heroines  lived  so  that  their  associates  whispered 
Dout  their  "dangerous  excursions  after  total  autonomy."  (1)  When  they 
rere  chastised,  they  told  their  accusers,  as  did  Melton  Abby  in  The  Sophis- 
'cates,  "to  go  soak  their  heads  in  hooch."  (2) 

As  Ms.  Atherton's  heroines  spoke  against  conventions  that  tied  women 
)  "tiresome  husbands"  or  conventions  that  forced  women  with  "romantic 
rid  sentimental  bulk,"  they  sought  for  refinement  from  "an  irrational 
e(  -ame  of  mind."  (3)  They  moved  with  care  to  avoid  such  unbecoming 
01  onduct  as  to  "bawl  their  proposals  all  over  the  place"  or  "fall  victim  to 
ny  irrational  state  of  mind"  <4)  or  be  forced  to  make  "confessions  of  weak- 
ess."  (5) 

While  striving  for  "the  great  prizes  of  life"  for  themselves,  Ms.  Ather- 
l(  3n's  heroines  do  not  seem  concerned  about  the  rights  of  other  people.  As 
ii  Is.  Atherton  wrote  of  some  of  them,  "they  are  accustomed  to  living  with 
|  ertain  extravagances  at  home.  .  .  demand  luxe  suites  on  the  most  expen- 
se ive  liners,  and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  short  of  luxe  hotels  in 
Europe,  couriers  and  tours  by  automobile."  <6) 

I  Such  heroines  can  speak  of  employees  as  Isabel  does  in  Ancestors.  "I 
rained  my  Jap  to  do  a  little  of  everything.  He  is  one  of  the  willing  sort; 
I  nost  are  not."  (7)  They  can  be  unfeeling  about  such  things  as  poverty, 
waste,  and  race.  They  can  be  impatient  with  all  other  people  and  not 
I  haritable  with  women  who  do  not  seek  the  freedom  they  prize  so  highly. 
|  To  a  large  extent  Gertrude  Atherton's  heroines  were  an  extension  of 
ii  lerself.  Although  she  was  a  "daughter  of  the  elite,"  as  Kevin  Starr  has 
i}vritten,(8)  she  spent  most  of  her  early  life  trying  to  escape  from  a  tyranni- 
:al  father,  a  dilettante  mother  and  a  patriarchal  grandfather.  At  nineteen 
if  he  married  a  rake  named  George  Atherton,  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  who 
Kvas  in  reality  wooing  a  woman  14  years  his  senior,  Gertrude's  mother.  A 
"loveless,  stultifying  marriage  resulted. 

Although  Ms.  Atherton  bore  two  children,  she  turned  to  writing  for 
■elief  from  her  marriage.  Writing,  however,  did  not  become  an  avocation 
Ivith  her  until  her  husband  died  while  journeying  to  Chile  in  South  Ameri- 
:a.  His  body,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  preserved  in  a  barrel  of  rum  until 
t  could  be  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  burial.  After  his  death  she  wrote 
at  least  forty  books,  the  last  after  she  had  passed  her  eighth  decade. 
9  Gertrude  Atherton  was  a  Californian  by  birth  and  by  choice.  So  many 
Df  her  stories  were  set  in  California,  they  have  been  called  an  "attempt  to 
'structure  and  define  the  state's  experience."  (9)  Apart  from  her  California 
based  novels  she  wrote  The  Splendid  Idle  Forties,  (short  stories  of  Old 
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California) ,  Golden  Gate  Country,  My  San  Francisco  and  California,  A 
Intimate  History. 

The  latter  is  aptly  named  for  it  is  strictly  a  subjective  history.  Indeed 
is  Gertrude  Atherton's  intimate  responses  to  the  events  that  created  Si 
Francisco.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  wrote,  "I  have  strive) 
to  be  as  accurate  as  history — never  accurate — will  permit,  while  writiij 
an  interesting  story — or  a  paradoxical  drama.  .  ."  (10> 

It  is  an  interesting  story,  crammed  to  the  brim  with  incidents  that  m;l 
not  be  found  in  more  conventional  histories.  It  glows  with  Ms.  Athertori 
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Dmments.  For  example,  "Pio  Pico,  who  is  remembered  chiefly  because 
e  was  always  agitating  the  question  of  moving  the  capitol  down  to  Los 
ngeles,  and  was  the  last  Mexican  governor  of  California,  was  short  and 
sry  stout,  with  a  snapping  eye  and  a  fat  empurpled  nose;"  "Terry  had 
lined  the  Law  and  Order  cause  as  thoroughly  as  if  he  had  been  its 
itterest  enemy;  and  he  was  a  most  unwelcome  guest  at  Fort  Vigilance."; 
id,  "Then  Broderick,  whose  magnificent  self-control  had  been  strained 
)  the  breaking  point  by  the  long  campaign  in  the  face  of  most  certain 
efeat,  burst  form."  Such  a  history  that  is  filled  with  such  opinions  does 
ot  meet  the  criteria  of  objective  history,  but  it  is  interesting. 
Perhaps  California,  An  Intimate  Portrait  is  Gertrude  Atherton's  best 
ork.  But  one  cannot  forget  the  liberated  heroines  of  her  novels.  They 
ere  the  creation  of  a  woman  who  was  discontent  with  the  state  of  women 
i  the  last  phases  of  the  Victorian  Era.  As  such  she  was  precursor  of  today's 
omen  crusaders  for  women's  rights.  t^J 

NOTES 

I     Gertrude  Atherton.  The  Sophisticates.  New  York,  Liveright,  1931. 
)     Ibid. 

J)     Gertrude  Atherton.  Ancestors.  New  York,  Harper,  1907. 
1)     Op  cit. 

Op  cit. 

Op  cit. 
1)     Ancestors. 

Kevin  Starr.  Americans  and  the  California  Dream:  1850-1915.  New  York, 
•xford,  1973. 

3)     Kevin  Starr— Ibid,  p.346. 

L0)   Gertrude  Atherton.  California,  An  Intimate  History.  New  York,  Harper,  1914. 
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News  Notes 
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Alhambra  Free  Public  Library.  Miss  Marian  P.  Greene,  Lib'n.  The  ide 
for  the  Vacation  Reading  Club  this  year  was  Journeys  in  Bookland,  an< 
printed  lists  were  used  as  tickets,  from  which  travellers  might  chose  thei 
routes.  Fiction  counted  10  miles,  non-fiction  15,  and  there  were  three 
classes  of  tickets,  one  for  the  smallest  children,  one  for  the  middle-sized 
and  one  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  higl 
school.  A  conductor's  punch  was  kept  at  the  desk  and  each  travelle 
punched  the  title  read. 

Those  who  made  "side-trips"  through  books  not  on  the  list,  but  worth; 
to  be  there,  had  the  titles  typed  on  the  back  of  their  tickets  and  were  giver 
credit  for  the  proper  number  of  miles.  This  kept  readers  from  being  to<  to 
limited  in  choice. 

One  hundred  miles  was  the  minimum  for  the  youngest  group,  callec 
third  class,  120  for  the  second  and  140  for  the  first. — October  1927. 

Brawley  Public  Library  and  Branch,  Imperial  Co.  Free  Library.  Fonni 
V.  Douden,  Lib'n.  The  most  interesting  event  of  the  past  three  months  ha 
been  the  passing  of  a  city  ordinance  on  July  18,  1927,  to  change  the  librar 
from  a  branch  county  library  to  a  city  library.  A  petition  was  circulate* 
during  the  summer  on  which  we  secured  443  names  of  resident  voters.  ! 
library  board  was  recently  appointed  of  five  members:  Mrs.  Bud  Anslyr. 
Mr.  Witter,  editor  of  the  Brawley  News,  Mrs.  Ramsdell,  Mrs.  S.  Qua 
Smith,  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Wilson,  City  Attorney.— October  1927. 

Buena  Park  Library  District  Library.  Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Berkey,  Lib'r 
Our  library  is  steadily  growing  in  circulation.  The  work  of  cataloging  goe 
on,  but  necessarily  slowly,  as  the  librarian  is  only  one  person  and  all  job 
fall  to  her  hands. 

In  April  the  board  voted  to  charge  1  cent  a  day  for  new  fiction,  but  si 
many  objections  were  made  and  the  circulation  dropped  so  much,  tha 
after  two  months'  trial  the  plan  was  discontinued. — October  1927. 

Campbell  Free  Library  and  Branch,  Santa  Clara  Co.  Free  Library.  Mn 
Lillian  Voge,  Lib'n.  The  Campbell  Branch  of  the  Santa  Clara  Count 
Library  is  now  giving  six  additional  hours  of  library  service  a  week  to  th( 
community.  The  Library  is  now  open  Tuesday  evening,  and  from  noon  | 
4  on  Fridays  for  the  benefit  of  grammar  and  high  school  students  whi 
come  in  on  the  busses,  and  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  use  the  librar> 

Eighty-four  temporary  cards  were  taken  out  last  summer  in  this  brand 
by  cannery  workers.  One  family  paid  $8  in  deposits  for  the  use  of  th< 
library.  Most  of  the  borrowers,  however,  had  their  cards  endorsed  b; 
guarantors.  Every  book  taken  by  a  cannery  worker  was  promptly  re 
turned.  The  Blue  Castle  by  Montgomery,  and  A  Corner  in  William  b;! 
Kilbourne  were  evidently  passed  from  girl  to  girl  and  read  till  the; 
dropped  from  their  covers.  The  workers  also  read  psychology,  economics 
Edward  Bellamy,  Conrad  and  Tagore. — October  1927. 


Ce 
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Inyo  Co.  Free  Library,  Independence.  Miss  Anne  Margrave,  Lib'n.  In 

August  the  Manzanar  Branch  was  re-established,  with  Mrs.  Desty  Brown 

is  custodian.  The  library  is  located  in  the  small  front  room  of  the  Manzanar 

Sail,  and  will  be  open  once  a  week  on  Wednesday  evenings.  It  will  serve 

i  small  farming  community  of  30  to  40  families,  and  since  they  rather  lack 

lei  "acilities  and  opportunity  for  getting  together  generally,  it  occurred  to 

in  ^Irs.  Brown  to  have  an  "opening"  for  the  little  branch.  In  the  large  room 

ei|  )f  the  hall,  which  is  used  as  a  packing  house,  some  of  the  equipment  was 

etnoved  back,  and  the  apple  boxes  were  piled  up  as  a  partition,  making 

ipace  for  quite  a  company.  Everyone  was  invited  to  come  and  spend  a 

ocial  evening,  starting  early  to  get  acquainted  with  the  library. 

It  was  a  family  affair;  the  little  babies  were  parked  outside  in  the  cars, 
md  the  small  boys  and  girls  turned  to  on  the  library  with  enthusiasm.  The 
h)  custodian  ran  out  of  borrowers'  applications  and  not  quite  out  of  books, 
ersefore  the  younsters  and  their  elders  were  satisfied.  "Eats"  of  a  delicious 
0(  lome-grown  variety  were  served  by  a  group  of  the  neighborhood  women, 
md  at  the  end  of  the  evening  the  County  Librarian  spoke  briefly  on  the 
et  resources  and  purposes  of  the  library.  Whether  or  not  the  branch  contin- 
ues to  be  so  fully  patronized,  certainly  all  of  Manzanar  knows  that  it  is 
there.— October  1927. 


Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  Everett  R.  Perry,  Lib'n.  The  library  inven- 
tory for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  has  been  completed  and  shows  a 
total  valuation  of  real  estate,  building,  equipment  and  books,  amounting 
to  $7,602,247.22,  the  increase  over  last  year  being  due  to  the  new  valuation 

'  put  on  the  Central  Library  site  and  the  acquisition  of  branch  library  sites, 
buildings,  furniture  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Lee  Lawrie,  sculptor  for  the  Central  Library  building,  visited  Los 
Angeles  in  September,  to  examine  the  carving  of  the  exterior  sculpture 
which  had  just  been  completed. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  opening  to  the  public  October  1  the  new 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  Miss  Faith  E.  Smith,  formerly 

a  with  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  but  who  has  been  for  the  past  three 
years  librarian  of  the  Lange  Library  of  Education,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  will  be  in  charge.  In  thus  segregating  the  books  on  philosophy 
and  religion,  other  departments  will  naturally  be  affected.  The  Reference 

§  Department  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  History  Department,  and  the 

lf  General  Literature  Department  will  become  the  Literature  and  Philology 

1(  [Department. — October  1927. 


Santa  Cruz  Public  Library.  Miss  Minerva  H.  Waterman,  Lib'n.  During 
the  year  the  purchase  of  a  lot  next  to  the  library  was  made  imperative  on 
account  of  the  possible  sale  to  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
apartment  house.  This  would  darken  the  rooms  of  the  library  and  hide  the 
building.  For  the  present  the  lot  will  be  used  as  a  parking  place.  At  the 
entrance  is  a  sign  reading  "Free  Parking,  Courtesy  Santa  Cruz  Public 
Library."  This  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  public. — October  1927. 
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Solano  County  Free  Library,  Fairfield.  Miss  Clara  B.  Dills,  Lib'n.  A 
model,  miniature  in  form  and  electrically  lighted,  was  placed  in  the  Solano 
County  booth  of  the  State  Fair,  representing  the  proposed  Solano  County 
Library  Building,  which  will  house  the  Farm  Adviser,  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  and  the  Horticultural  Commissioner.  Need  of  larger  and  per- 
manent housing  has  been  agitated  for  several  years,  and  the  model  drew 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  Solano  County  Supervisors,  and  other  visitors 
at  the  Fair.  The  interest  in  a  new  building  was  further  advanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Supervisors  of  this  county  added  a  one  cent  tax  to  the  county 
rate  this  year  for  investigation  purposes,  in  order  to  consult  architects  and 
to  obtain  ideas  for  the  best  architectural  form  suitable  for  housing  these 
offices.  A  small  contour  map  was  also  placed  on  exhibition,  which  gave  a 
graphic  idea  of  the  widespread  service,  the  tiny  little  schools  and  libraries 
fascinating  the  children  who  visited  the  booth  as  well  as  the  grownups. — 
October  1927.    ^J 
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Few  years  have  so  shaken  California  libraries  as  did  1978.  In  April,  a  new  board  of 
citizens  first  met  to  begin  implementation  of  the  California  Library  Services  Act,  offering 
hope  that  regional  and  statewide  library  activities  would  at  last  be  funded  appropriately 
by  the  state.  In  June,  local  funding  of  public  and  community  college  libraries  was 
demolished  by  Proposition  13,  the  Jarvis-Gann  "meat  axe".  In  our  lead  article,  J.  P. 
McBrien,  former  Administrator  of  Contra  Costa  County,  reviews  local  library  financing 
and  offers  his  own  solution  to  the  problem.  Barbara  Boyd  recounts  her  unique 
experiences  in  closing  down  and  then  reopening  the  Alameda  County  Library.  On  an 
optimistic  note.  Dale  Perkins  expresses  the  belief  that  library  system  cooperation  will  be 
with  us  far  longer  than  the  effects  of  Proposition  13.  Members  of  the  first  California 
Library  Services  Board  are  introduced  in  this  issue,  and  a  talk  of  welcome  made  to  the 
State  Board  by  Ethel  Crockett,  State  Librarian,  in  April  is  reproduced.  While  this  issue 
deals  with  events  of  1978,  it  does  so  to  some  extent  from  the  vantage  of  1979  for  we  must 
admit  that  News  Notes  is  still  a  year  behind  in  publishing  schedule.  Also  for  this  year  our 
frequency  will  be  reduced  from  three  to  two  issues  annually,  though  we  hope  to  make  up  in 
part  with  expanded  editorial  content,  as  the  reader  will  find  here.  On  the  cover,  State 
Board  President  Betty  Keatinge  discusses  a  point  with  Ethel  Crockett,  Cecily  Surace  and 
Christa  Buswell.  (State  Board  photos  by  Collin  Clark.) 
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rhe  Impact  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative 
(Proposition  13)  on  the  Financing  of  Local  Libraries 

jy  J.  P.  McBrien 

Although  a  retired  county  official,  I  have  followed  local  government  activities 
ind  problems  because  of  my  interest  in  public  services  and  their  financing  at  the 
»rass  roots  level.  One  of  my  particular  interests  has  been  the  public  library 
unction. 


OBSERVATIONS  IN  1971 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  in  1971,  I  presented  a  talk  on  library  financing  to  the 
librarians  attending  the  annual  conference  of  the  California  Library 
Association.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  critical  need  to  reduce 
the  property  tax  burden,  that  property  tax  limitations  should  not  be  made 
constitutional  provisions  and  given  a  rigidity  which  might  well  be  undesirable  in 
changing  times,  that  federal  revenue  sharing  would  permit  improvements  in 
local  government  tax  structures,  that  there  was  a  need  for  large  additional  state 
subventions  while  retaining  a  diminshed  property  tax  as  an  equitable  means  of 
local  government  financial  support  and  control,  that  service  oriented  regional 
libraries  merited  attention  to  insure  full  access  to  library  resources  with  the 
reservation  that  local  libraries  were  the  solid  basis  for  more  geographically 
extensive  library  organizations,  that  countywide  local  systems  were  preferable 
(with  possible  exceptions  for  large  cities),  and  that  local  libraries  should  refrain 
from  seeking  dedicated  funds  and  be  aggressive  within  the  jurisdictions  under 
which  they  operated  and  insist  upon  a  fair  share  of  available  revenues. 

1979  SITUATION 

Times  have  changed  radically  since  1971.  Property  taxes  have  been  reduced 
for  some  taxpayers  (most  of  them  for  the  time  being)  through  the  "meat  axe" 
approach  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  which  was  voted  into  constitutional 
rigidity,  revenue  sharing  has  become  a  reality  but  its  benefits  have  been  obscured 
by  inflation,  state  subventions  were  increased  in  1978  (for  one  year)  to  offset  the 
crippling  effect  of  the  approved  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  on  local  government 
financing,  regional  libraries  are  still  in  the  embryonic  stage  because  of 
inadequate  financing,  and  local  libraries  are  still  struggling  for  local  financial 
support  with  no  significant  amount  of  dedicated  funding. 

In  retrospect  and  looking  ahead  from  the  current  situation  I  must  back  off  my 
convictions  about  dedicated  funds,  as  an  expediency  in  the  interest  of  local 
library  economics.  I  admit  bias  in  this  instance  as  to  reading,  by  all  age  groups, 
for  educational  and  pleasure  purposes. 


Mr.  McBrien  has  retired  as  County 
Administrator  of  Contra  Costa  County  and  is 
now  a  government  consultant.  His  earlier 
article  appeared  in  News  Notes,  vol.  67,  no. 2, 
1972. 
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OVERALL  EFFECT  OF  JARVIS-GANN  INITIATIVE 

The  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  has  been  extolled  to  the  high  heavens  on  the  one 
hand  and  criticized  adversely  to  an  extreme  degree  on  the  other.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  intitiative  was  successful  and  was  voted  into  effect  by  an 
overwhelming  two  to  one  vote.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  result  was  a  sharp 
reduction,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  property  taxes.  It  is  further  true  that 
the  success  of  the  initiative  had  a  nationwide  impact  and  gave  a  strong  impetus  to 
comparable  action  in  other  states.  Even  in  Nevada  where  the  state  constitution 
has  always  provided  that  the  level  of  property  taxes  for  all  jurisdictions  may  not 
exceed  $5.00  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  (35  per  cent  of  market  value), 
property  tax  payers  organized  to  follow  the  course  taken  in  California.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  also  that  the  successful  initiative  drew  concerted  attention  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  the  federal  budgets,  although  remaining  unbalanced, 
may  reflect  to  some  degree  an  observance  of  the  California  property  taxi 
reduction  move. 

JARVIS-GANN  INITIATIVE  PROBLEMS 

What  is  stated  in  the  previous  paragraph  represents  everything  which  I  can  say 
favorably  about  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  I 
would  like  to  assert  that: 

1.  The  1978  approval  of  Proposition  8  (the  alternative  to  the  Jarvis-Gann 
Initiative),  a  constitutional  revision  allowing  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  taxation  of  owner  occupied  dwellings  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  levied  on 
other  property,  would  have  been  the  preferable  action.  The  amendment 
complemented  by  the  1978  approved  S.B.  1,  (introduced  by  Republican 
Senator  Peter  Behr,  now  retired,  who  was  a  respected  and  astute  \ 
legislator),  would  have  provided  genuine  property  tax  relief  for 
homeowners,  assisted  renters,  and  given  special  extra  assistance  to 
homeowners  and  renters  62  years  of  age  and  older  with  family  incomes  of 
$13,000  or  less — without  increasing  the  tax  rate  for  business  and 
agricultural  properties.  Proposition  8  and  S.B.  1  would  have  assured 
essential  property  tax  relief  without  giving  counties,  cities,  school  districts, 
special  districts,  and  county  service  areas  financial  and  program 
convulsions.  Proposition  8  and  S.B.  1  were  buried  by  the  Jarvis-Gann 
Initiative  avalanche.  The  legislative  action  was  too  late;  a  long  time  (nearly 

a  decade)  had  elapsed  since  an  earlier  Jarvis  property  tax  initiative  had 
been  unsuccessful. 

2.  The  approved  initiative  did  nothing  for  renters  except  through  voluntary 
rent  reduction  action  on  the  part  of  landlords;  there  haven't  been  a  host  of 
volunteers. 

3.  The  initiative  rolled  back  assessments  to  the  1975-1976  level  (lien  date  of 
March  1,  1975)  without  recognizing  the  fact  that  county  assessors  are  not 
staffed  to  set  precise  assessments  on  all  properties  annually.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  make  accurate  field  appraisals  of  about  one-third  of  all 
properties  each  year  and  set  assessments  on  those  properties  at  25  per  cent 
of  market  values  determined  as  precisely  as  possible;  assessment 
adjustments  on  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  properties  are  made  on  a 
conservative  basis  using  sales  data  as  a  guide  and  in  some  cases  using 
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computer  programs  and  formulas.  In  other  words,  about  one-third  of  the 
assessments  on  the  rolls  for  fiscal  year  1975-1976  were  relatively  precise 
and  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  assessments  on  the  1975-1976  rolls  were  at 
least  modestly  below  the  amounts  which  would  have  been  set  if  assessors 
were  staffed  with  a  countless  number  of  additional  appraisers  and 
complementing  staff.  It  is  obvious  that  owners  of  properties  whose 
holdings  were  precisely  appraised  for  the  1975-1976  fiscal  year  were 
treated  unfairly.  The  one-third /two-thirds  ratio  cited  in  this  subparagraph 
is  an  illustration;  the  proportion  varies  as  between  counties  and  may  be 
higher  or  lower  although  the  ratio  indicated  is  a  reasonable  figure. 

4.  Some  county  assessors  adjusted  1975-1976  assessments  to  the  proper  level 
using  more  precise  data  obviously  available  in  1978  and  in  accordance  with 
a  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  that  such  action  was  proper. 
Jarvis-Gann  proponents  contested  this  move  in  the  courts.  One  case 
(Alameda  county)  has  been  decided  (subject  to  possible  appeal)  and  the 
court  ruled  that  the  assessments  as  they  originally  appeared  on  the 
1975-1976  roll  should,  without  adjustment,  be  the  property  tax  base.  Other 
court  cases  are  pending. 

5.  The  initiative  limits  annual  increases  in  values  to  2  percent  each  starting 
with  the  1975-1976  valuation.  Properties  which  are  sold,  however,  will  be 
subject  to  reassessment  based  on  current  valuations.  Sale  prices,  which  are 
the  amounts  willing  buyers  will  pay  to  willing  sellers,  will  determine  current 
valuations;  the  valuations,  considering  the  sharp  rise  in  market  values  and 
assessments  in  recent  years,  will  be  far  beyond  the  2  percent  annual 
allowance  beginning  with  the  base  year  1975-1976.  The  initiative 
consequently  benefits  homeowners  who  move  least  frequently  and 
discriminates  against  persons  who  buy  and  move  into  better  and  more 
expensive  homes — and  also  persons  (including  renters)  who  buy  a  home 
for  the  first  time. 

6.  The  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  did  not  take  cognizance  of  the  relative  needs  of 
local  governments  for  property  tax  income.  Many  cities,  exclusive  of  those 
in  economically  depressed  areas,  have  been  able  in  recent  years  to  develop  a 
diversity  of  revenue  sources  and  lessen  their  dependence  upon  property  tax 
payments.  This  is  also  true  to  some  extent  for  other  local  jurisdictions  but 
generally  counties,  school  districts  and  special  districts,  (other  than  those 
special  districts  financed  largely  by  revenues  from  sales),  were  hit  the 
hardest  by  the  approval  of  the  initiative.  Financing  of  school  districts,  fire 
districts  and  county  service  areas  became  particularly  serious  problems. 

7.  The  Jarvis-Gann  initiative  was  promoted  as  a  critical  need  for 
homeowners.  Less  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  fact  that  business 
enterprises  of  all  types  would  be  equal  if  not  greater  beneficiaries  of  the 
property  tax  reductions. 

8.  Little  was  said  by  the  proponents  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  about  the 
substantial  increases  in  federal  and  state  income  tax  levies  in  California  as 
the  result  of  decreased  property  taxes;  the  increases  resulted,  of  course, 
from  the  diminished  allowable  property  tax  deductions  from  taxable 
income. 

Other  disadvantageous  facets  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  could  be  cited  but 
:he  items  described  above  illustrate  that  the  initiative  ignored  problems  which 
:ould  have  been  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
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basic  property  tax  reduction  objective  of  the  initiative  was  attained  and  that 
alternatives  which  could  have  been  more  palatable  were  not  developed  over  the 
long  period  during  which  property  taxes  had  become  a  critical  problem. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  point  which  was  emphasized  irritatingly 
time  and  time  again  during  the  campaign  for  the  approval  of  the  initiative;  it  was 
the  statement  that  "Fat"  in  local  government  organizations  would  be  eliminated 
or  dissolved  or  what  have  you.  It  is  true  there  may  be  some  "Fat"  in  local 
government,  probably  to  the  same  extent  as  obesity  exists  in  private  industry. 
Elimination  of  "Fat"  does  not,  however,  require  cutting  into  the  marrow  of  the 
bone.  I  know  of  no  real  "Fat"  in  library  systems,  at  least  some  of  which  receive 
cavalier  financing  attention. 

STATE  SURPLUS  FUND  ALLOCATIONS 

While  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  and  the  Behr  proposal  were  being  promoted 
prior  to  the  June  1978  election,  local  jurisdictions  were  struggling  with  the 
preparation  of  budgets  to  fit  the  situation  which  would  exist  if  one  or  the  other 
ballot  items  were  approved  or  rejected  by  the  voters.  The  die  was  cast  when  the 
Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  was  voted  into  constitutional  security. 

It  was  evident  that  after  the  "Fat",  if  any,  was  eliminated,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  curtail  or  cancel  many  essential  local  programs  of  counties,  cities, 
school  districts,  and  special  districts.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  time  available 
for  curtailments  and  cancellations  was  short.  The  situation  was  grim  as  local 
jurisdictions  proceeded  to  comply  with  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  and  attempted 
to  interpret  its  provisions. 

The  State  of  California  over  a  period  of  a  few  years  had  accumulated  a  surplus 
of  several  billions  of  dollars  without  increasing  its  rates  of  taxation;  its  revenue 
structure  was  not  immediately  and  seriously  affected  by  the  Jarvis-Gann 
Initiative  because  the  state  does  not  levy  property  taxes. 

The  Legislature  and  the  Governor,  recognizing  the  serious  financial  problems 
of  local  jurisdictions,  proceeded  to  pass  and  approve  legislation,  on  a  "bail  out" 
basis,  to  provide  allocations  of  funds  for  local  jurisdictions  for  the  fiscal  year 
1978-1979;  the  revenue  source  for  the  allocations  was  state  surplus  funds.  The 
allocations  were  substantial  but  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  for  local 
jurisdictions  to  effect  many  program  reductions  and  cancellations. 

In  allocating  surplus  funds  to  local  jurisdictions,  the  state  set  the  bases  of 
distribution  to  insure  that  school  districts  (including  community  college 
districts),  health  and  welfare  programs,  and  public  protection  agencies  received 
priority  attention.  The  state  also  prescribed  that  local  governments  would  not  be 
entitled  to  fund  allocations  from  the  state  surplus  if  they  provided  salary 
increases  above  the  level  provided  for  state  employees,  whether  or  not  there  were 
existing  agreements  between  local  public  agencies  and  employee  organizations 
to  do  so.  The  state  did  not  provide  salary  increases  for  its  employees  and 
accordingly  local  jurisdictions  also  refrained  from  doing  so — irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  many  existing  local  agency  agreements  with  employee  organizations 
provided  for  1978-1979  salary  adjustments.  Court  action  is  underway  on  the 
subject  of  reneging  on  approved  salary  increase  agreements. 

The  allocation  of  state  funds  to  local  jurisdictions  with  concomitant  state 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  subvened  amounts  is  regarded  by  some  observers  as 
the  forerunner  of  more  rigid  state  control  of  local  jurisdiction  programs  and 
operations.  A  state  "bail  out"  in  behalf  of  local  jurisdictions  will  be  necessary 
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again  for  the  fiscal  year  1979-1980  pending  some  longer  term  solution  to  the 
local  government  financing  situation;  the  alternatives  at  present  are  drastic  cut 
backs  in  local  government  services  and  operations  or  state  subventions  with 
state  controls. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  state  is  not  likely  to  have  surplus  funds  available  on 
a  continuing  basis  to  aid  local  governments  and  so  the  future  does  not  look 
bright  for  services  and  operations  provided  from  the  local  level.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Gann  component  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  partnership  is  now 
diligently  seeking  voter  signatures  so  as  to  place  on  the  ballot  an  initiative  which, 
if  approved,  would  limit  both  state  and  local  government  expenditures  for  a 
particular  fiscal  year  to  an  increment  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  based  upon 
population  increases  and  rising  costs  as  reflected  by  inflation  indices.  The  Gann 
proposal,  if  approved,  like  the  earlier  now  approved  initiative  of  him  and  his 
partner  Jarvis,  leaves  to  others  the  onus  of  compliance  in  terms  of  probable 
program  curtailments  and  cancellations — and,  of  course  the  elimination  of 
"Fat"  if  there  is,  or  ever  was,  any  significant  amount  of  suet. 

THE  LOCAL  LIBRARY  PROBLEM 

Local  library  systems  over  the  years  had  not  commanded  a  strong  position  for 
the  purpose  of  sharing  federal,  state,  or  local  revenues  because  priority  was  given 
to  public  assistance,  public  health,  medical  care,  public  protection,  and 
traditional  general  government  functions.  The  approval  of  the  Jarvis-Gann 
Initiative  left  local  libraries  in  an  even  more  unfavorable  position,  perhaps  better 
described  as  destitute,  until  the  state  moved  financially  with  "bail  out"  monies 
from  surplus  funds;  even  then  the  local  library  financial  status  was  poor  in  view 
of  the  continuing  demand  on  available  funds  to  take  care  of  the  needy  and  the 
sick,  protect  the  public  with  court  and  police,  and  fire  agencies,  and  finance 
general  government  functions. 

In  September  1978  the  California  State  Library  and  the  California  Library 
Association  jointly  conducted  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  impact  of  the  approved 
Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  on  public  libraries.  The  survey  results  in  some  cases  were 
gruesome.  The  overall  reduction  in  library  resources  budgets  was  about  17  per 
cent;  this  cut  was  a  severe  handicap  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  for  salaries,  sharp 
increases  in  the  price  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  a  strong  upward  cost  trend 
for  other  requirements. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  reflected  by  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
December  15,  1978  13  Information  Newsletter  of  the  Library  Development 
Services  Bureau  of  the  California  State  Library: 

"Library  service  is  notably  cut  back  this  year  for  18  million  of  the  state's 
population,  served  by  1 13  public  libraries.  For  four  and  a  half  million  served  by 
I   28  libraries  it  stands  at  less  than  70%  of  last  year's  level. 

The  citizens  of  California  now  have  10,877  fewer  hours  weekly  of  public 
j  library  service  available  to  them,  a  22%  reduction,  and  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  20%  reduction  in  funds  for  new  materials,  back  to  the  1 975  level  in  a  time 
of  soaring  book  prices.  With  this  has  come  a  2 1  %  reduction  in  staffing  (full-time 
equivalent),  and  an  actual  loss  of  jobs  through  lay  off  for  1,228  public  library 
employees.  Inter-library  loan  activity  among  the  state's  libraries  declined  by 
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50%,  and  special  programming  for  children  and  adults  and  outreach  visits  to 
hospitals  and  shut-ins  were  decreased  or  eliminated  in  many  libraries." 

California  has  the  best  free  public  library  service  in  the  nation.  This  position 
was  achieved  through  the  dedicated  efforts  and  the  contributions  of  many 
people.  Taxpayers  have  not  been  burdened  with  exorbitant  tax  levies  for  library 
purposes  because  library  patrons  have  been  conservative  in  their  requests  for 
public  financial  support.  The  time  has  arrived,  however,  when  California 
libraries  need  staunch  public  support  to  maintain  their  level  of  service,  make 
further  progress,  and  retain  the  prestige  which  now  belongs  to  them  and  their 
patrons. 

Heretofore  local  government  libraries  in  California  have  been  almost  totally 
dependent  financially  upon  property  tax  revenues.  This  dependency  cannot  be 
continued  under  current  circumstances.  With  the  approved  Jarvis-Gann 
Initiative  the  maximum  tax  rate  which  can  be  levied  is  $4.00  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation  (with  exclusions  such  as  for  bond  principal  and  interest  payments). 
Libraries  cannot  command  a  sustaining  share  of  the  restricted  tax  levy  because 
of  the  great  requirements  for  public  assistance,  medical  care,  and  public 
protection. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  now  my  opinion,  in  fact  my  strong  conviction,  that  local  library  systems  in 
California  must  have  substantial  state  financial  support  if  they  are  to  continue 
the  excellent  service  for  which  they  have  achieved  nationwide  recognition. 

The  state  has  diverse  sources  of  revenue.  Two  of  these  sources  are  the  largest 
revenue  producers;  one  is  the  income  tax  and  the  other  is  the  sales  tax.  Neither  of 
these  taxes  is  popular  but  there  is  no  tax  that  is  greeted  favorably.  The  income 
tax,  like  the  property  tax,  has  annual  jolting  effects.  The  sales  tax  is  regarded  as 
regressive,  but  its  impact  is  felt  in  small  amounts  as  purchases  of  taxable  items 
are  made;  admittedly,  however,  the  cumulative  effect  of  sales  taxes  is  not  one 
about  which  consumers  are  enthusiastic. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1977-1978  sales  taxes  collected  by  the  California  State  Board 
of  Equalization,  the  state  agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  sales 
tax  revenue  program,  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  state  share  of  sales  taxes,  levied  at  the  rate  of  4.75  percent  was 
$5,030,000,000. 

2.  The  city  and  county  share  of  sale  taxes,  levied  at  the  rate  of  one  ( 1 )  percent 
was  $1,050,000,000. 

3.  The  sales  tax  share  of  regional  and  local  transportation  agencies,  levied  at 
the  rate  of  one  quarter  of  one  percent  was  $260,000,000. 

4.  The  sales  tax  share  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
(BART),  levied  at  the  rate  of  one  half  of  one  percent  in  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  Counties  and  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  was 
$55,000,000;  a  comparable  sales  tax  for  transit  purposes  in  Santa  Clara 
County  produced  $30,000,000. 

At  the  present  time  the  financial  resources  required  annually  by  local  public 
libraries  in  California  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  Under  the 
conditions  which  now  exist,  as  the  result  of  the  approval  of  the  Jarvis-Gann 
Initiative,  local  governments  cannot  provide  required  library  resources  and  still 
meet  welfare,  health,  medical  care,  and  public  protection  costs. 
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It  is  now  my  opinion  that  sales  tax  revenues  should  be  provided  for  the 
financial  support  of  local  government  libraries.  I  believe  that  a  statewide  sales 
tax  in  the  proportions  of  one-tenth  of  one  percent  to  one-eighth  of  one  percent  to 
provide  such  support  should  be  authorized;  at  the  present  time  the  lower 
percentage  would  produce  about  $100,000,000  annually  and  the  higher 
percentage  would  generate  about  $125,000,000  annually.  The  revenue  totals 
cited  might  be  obtained  by: 

1.  Dedicating  and  allocating  to  local  governments  (Counties  and  Cities  and 
Library  Districts)  for  library  purposes  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  one 
percent  of  the  state  share  of  revenues  from  sales  taxes.  This  would  mean  in 
effect  that  the  state  share  of  sales  tax  revenues  would  be  derived  from  a  rate 
of  4.65  percent  or  a  rate  of  4.625  percent  rather  than  from  the  present  rate 
of  4.75  percent. 

2.  Increasing  the  state  sales  tax  rate  from  4. 75  percent  to  4. 85  or  4.875  percent 
and  dedicating  and  allocating  the  revenues  from  the  extra  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  or  one-eighth  of  one  percent  rate  as  indicated  in  1  above. 

3.  Levying  a  separate  library  sales  tax  of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  one 
percent  for  allocation  as  indicated  in  1  above. 

If  the  above  recommended  proposal  for  local  libraries  is  considered  favorably, 
the  law  providing  for  dedicated  sales  tax  revenues  must  contain  detailed 
provisions  for  allocations  of  library  funds.  Some  of  the  provisions  might  well  be 
as  follows: 

1.  A  nominal  flat  amount  should  be  allocated  to  each  local  library  system  to 
insure  that  small  library  systems  receive  basic  financial  support. 

2.  No  local  library  system  should  be  allocated  dedicated  sales  tax  revenues  in 
an  amount  which  exceeds  50  percent  of  its  total  financial  requirements. 

3.  Dedicated  sales  tax  revenue  library  allocations  should  be  matched  at  least 
dollar  for  dollar  from  local  government  financial  resources. 

4.  Formulas  for  the  equitable  allocation  of  the  dedicated  sales  tax  revenues  to 
local  government  library  systems  should  be  developed;  the  formulas 
should  take  into  account  factors  such  as  population  served,  circulation 
data,  taxable  assessed  valuation,  needs  of  the  handicapped  and 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  other  pertinent  factors. 

5.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  special  allocations  from  the  dedicated  sales 
tax  library  revenues  to  encourage  cooperative  arrangements  between  local 
library  systems,  merger  of  local  library  systems,  establishment  of  regional 
libraries,  and  other  means  to  permit  maximum  utilization  of  individual 
library  system  resources. 

6.  The  allocation  of  dedicated  sales  tax  revenues  to  local  government  library 
systems  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a  state  library  services  board 
comparable  to  that  established  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1255  of  the 
California  Statutes  of  1977. 

This  writing  may  be  interpreted  to  lean  heavily  in  favor  of  the  local 
government  library  function  to  the  detriment  of  other  essential  local  government 
services.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  so.  In  enacting  the  California  Library 
Services  Act  in  1977,  the  California  Legislature  prefaced  the  Act  in  Section 
18701  with  the  assertion: 

"The  Legislature  finds  and  declares  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
state  to  insure  that  all  people  have  free  and  convenient  access  to  all  library 
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resources  and  services  that  might  enrich  their  lives,  regardless  of  where  they  live 
or  of  the  tax  base  of  their  local  government." 

In  ages  long  gone  by,  and  to  some  extent  in  relatively  recent  decades, 
conquering  aggressor  nations  singled  out  for  destruction  the  libraries  of  the 
vanquished  countries  so  as  to  thereby  submerge  their  distinctive  culture.  This 
situation  will  not  come  about  in  these  United  States.  It  would  be  a  crying  shame, 
however,  to  allow  the  superior  California  local  government  library  systems  to  be 
given  low  priority  and  severely  retrogress  in  this  or  any  other  period  of 
temporary  economic  stress,  r-i 


Wearing  "Jarvis-Canned"  T-shirts,  the  staff  of  an  Alameda  County  branch  lock  the  doors 
on  library  service,  June  1978.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Livermore  Independent.) 
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IThe  Ides  of  '78 

by  Barbara  Gray  Boyd 


"The  results  of  political  changes  are  hardly  ever  those  which  their 
friends  hope  or  their  foes  fear." 

T.  H.  Huxley 


In  1964,  the  Alameda  County  Board  of  Supervisors  decided  to  revive  the 
ounty  library.  After  years  of  slow  decay,  the  library  was  providing  minimal 
ervice  to  the  burgeoning  suburbs.  The  Board  hired  Bertha  Helium  to  improve 
and  modernize  services  and  increased  the  tax  rate  from  .  10  to  .  17  per  hundred; 
staff  responded  and  the  library  took  off.  The  library  grew  and  improved  every 
year;  we  were  confident  of  public  support.  In  1977,  a  complete  range  of  services 
was  provided  by  an  imaginative,  hard-working  staff;  the  libraries  were  lively  and 
humming.  We  looked  forward  to  moving  into  two  new  buildings,  completing 
implementation  of  the  CLSI  Circulation  System,  moving  the  Business  and 
Government  Library  to  Oakland,  and  consolidating  the  administrative  and 
technical  operations  in  new  quarters.  But  we  were  uneasy  about  the  effect  of 
inflation  on  our  tax  base,  and  had  cut  the  tax  rate  from  .255  to  .238. 

Early  in  February,  1978,  the  County  Administrator  reported  to  the  Board  on 
the  effects  that  Proposition  13  would  have  on  county  budgets  and  programs.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  maximum  property  tax  available  to  the  county  would  be 
approximately  $47  million.  The  report  was  an  attempt  to  present  a  balanced 
budget,  using  the  total  income  which  might  be  expected  from  all  sources.  It 
proposed  such  cuts  as  40%  from  the  criminal  courts,  70%  from  the  civil  courts, 
and  70%  from  all  county  administrative  functions,  such  as  the  County  Counsel, 
Purchasing  Department,  etc.  Three  welfare  programs  mandated  by  the  state  and 
federal  governments,  with  two  lease-purchase  contracts  for  county  buildings, 
had  first  priority  on  the  county's  income.  This  projected  budget  showed  a  $19.5 
million  deficit.  A  number  of  functions  were  recommended,  to  be  discontinued 
and  among  these  was  the  county  library. 

The  Board  referred  the  County  Administrator's  report  to  department  heads 
for  comment.  In  his  cover  memo,  County  Administrator  Loren  Enoch 
said:  "We  recognize  that  the  amounts  suggested  are  clearly  insufficient  to 
provide  adequate  or  desired  levels  of  service.  Please  note  however  that  even  these 
cuts  are  not  sufficient  to  get  the  county  expenditures  down  to  the  $47  million  that 
would  be  available.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  some  sort  of  state  action  would  be 
required.  Since  we  don't  know  what  kind  of  action  the  state  will  take,  we  must,  at 
this  time,  assume  the  worst." 


Barbara  Gray  Boyd  has  been  Alameda  County 
Librarian  since  1970. 
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Early  in  March,  the  Board  began  preparations  for  the  consequences  of  an 
affirmative  vote  on  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative.  They  assumed  that 
approximately  4,500  county  employees  might  have  to  be  laid  off,  if  the 
Legislature  did  not  act  at  once  to  allocate  property  taxes  and  appropriate 
substantial  funds  from  the  state  surplus  for  local  governments.  On  March  7,  the 
Board  took  action  to  save  the  millions  that  would  be  needed  to  pay  off  the 
county's  obligation  for  vacations  and  overtime  to  the  employees  who  might  be 
laid  off.  Vacant  positions  and  funds  for  capital  improvements  were  frozen,  all 
recruiting  and  classification  activities  in  the  Personnel  Department  were 
discontinued,  new  or  revised  programs  were  held  in  abeyance,  capital  equipment 
purchases  were  cancelled  and  so  were  negotiations  for  new  leases.  This  happened 
just  before  leases  for  new  locations  for  the  Business  Library  and  Library 
Headquarters  were  completed. 


We  had  many  calm  and  reasoned  discussions  of 
what,  to  all  of  us,  was  the  impossible. 


By  this  action,  the  Board  defined  their  approach  to  Proposition  13;  it  did  not 
vary  over  the  next  several  months.  They  believed,  first,  that  it  might  be  some 
time  before  the  Legislature  determined  how  property  taxes  would  be  distributed; 
second,  that  the  county  would  not  have  authority  to  use  property  tax  money 
until  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature;  and  third,  that  there  was  no  certainty 
that  the  Legislature  and  Governor  would  agree  on  the  method  of  "bailing  out" 
local  government  before  September  30,  the  final  date  for  setting  local  budgets. 
They  therefore  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  county  might  be  limited, 
for  fiscal  1979,  to  the  money  in  the  bank  on  June  30.  At  the  same  time, 
departments  were  directed  to  proceed  with  budget  planning,  using  Proposition  8 
as  guide. 

At  the  library  general  management  meeting  on  March  8,  we  began  discussions 
on  how  to  cope  with  this  situation.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  we  would  cut 
hours  first,  then  programs,  then  perhaps  libraries.  It  was  the  first  of  many  calm 
and  reasoned  discussions  of  what,  to  all  of  us,  was  the  impossible.  It  was  clear 
from  the  beginning  that  the  library  would  suffer  seriously,  in  the  short  run,  if  1 3 
passed.  But  it  was  fortunately  many  weeks  before  this  became  clear  to  most  of 
the  staff. 

We  continued  to  work  throughout  the  spring  on  a  budget  which  would  have 
brought  us  in  under  the  limit  proposed  by  Proposition  8,  approximately  a  5% 
increase.  In  the  middle  of  March,  we  were  presenting  supplemental  justifications 
for  that  budget  and  preparing  for  the  catastrophic  situation  that  13  might  bring. 
Our  departmental  plan  for  implementing  the  County  Administrator's 
recommendation  that  county  library  services  be  phased  out  was  based  on  the 
projected  cash  balanced  on  July  1,  $425,000,  as  the  total  '79  budget. 

The  major  cost  of  phasing  out  the  library  was  our  liability  for  vacations  and 
severance  pay.  A  caretaker  staff  was  proposed,  which  might  be  phased  out  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  planned  to  leave  all  libraries  in  place  so  they  could  be  easily 
reopened  and  therefore  budgeted  for  rent,  utilities,  and  burglar  alarms.  A 
document  such  as  this  strongly  implied  the  end  of  the  library  and  some  people 
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Expected  it.  We  assumed  that  the  county  library  would  be  entitled  to  a 
proportionate  share  of  property  taxes  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  acted.  The 
County  Administration,  however,  was  making  no  assumptions.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  Board  had  no  legal  obligation  to  provide  a  budget  for  the 
ibrary,  although  the  library  could  not  be  disestablished  without  certain  legal 
jprocedures.  During  the  next  few  months,  it  was  a  major  concern  to  phrase 
decisions  in  a  manner  that  indicated  that  the  library  would  continue. 

Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  campaigned  vigorously  against 
Proposition  13  during  the  spring.  At  every  opportunity,  they  said  that  if  it  passed 
rchere  would  not  be  enough  property  tax  revenue  to  support  the  libraries  and 
other  services.  They  met  almost  universal  disbelief.  In  April  we  posted  the 
seniority  list,  the  basis  for  layoffs,  but  there  was  a  general  public  opinion  that  the 
county  was  overreacting  to  a  threat  to  force  efficiency  on  the  "bureaucracy". 

The  County  Library  Advisory  Commission  continued  to  plan  with  the  staff, 
[both  for  the  development  of  the  library  and  for  maintaining  it  on  a  very  limited 
[basis.  At  their  meeting  on  April  1 2,  the  Commission  discussed  ways  to  approach 
major  cutbacks  of  30-70%,  keeping  in  mind  the  difficulties  we  had  saving  5%  of 
the  salary  budget  in  1976,  when  the  libraries  were  closed  Mondays.  It  was  the 
Commission's  opinion,  reinforced  by  the  Friends  of  the  Library  in  attendance, 
that  all  library  services  are  important  to  a  substantial  part  of  our  clientele  and 
that  no  group  should  have  to  take  a  disproportionate  cut.  The  Commission- 
approved  the  staff  proposal  that  cuts  would  be  made  as  necessary  in  all  programs 
on  a  reasonably  equitable  basis. 

In  May,  I  requested  the  Board's  permission  to  stop  circulating  library 
materials  on  June  7,  if  1 3  passed,  to  free  staff  to  prepare  to  close  the  libraries  and 
to  protect  our  collections,  since  experience  with  two  serious  fires  had 
demonstrated  that  few  people  return  books  to  a  library  that  is  closed.  The  Board 
agreed  and  a  press  release  went  out  toward  the  end  of  May,  alerting  the  public  to 
our  plans.  In  retrospect,  I  think  this  may  have  been  a  mistake.  We  achieved  our 
objectives  of  protecting  the  collections  and  keeping  the  public  informed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  staff  began  to  get  quite  a  bit  of  abuse  from  the  public;  the  level  of 
hostility  rose  noticeably  in  all  our  libraries. 

In  May,  I  also  visited  all  the  Friends  of  the  Library  groups  to  talk  with  them 
about  the  fate  of  the  library  and  to  ask  advice  on  how  cutbacks  should  be  made. 
Though  everyone  was  polite,  I  don't  think  anyone  believed  the  libraries  would 


On  June  24  all  of  our  libraries  closed  and  245  staff 
were  laid  off. 


close.  Everyone  knew,  however,  that  we  would  probably  take  cuts  in  our  income, 
despite  their  confidence  that  the  state  surplus  would  cover  all  necessities.  To  the 
question,  would  you  prefer  to  have  some  of  the  library's  programs,  such  as  class 
visits  or  the  circulation  of  films,  eliminated  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  the  hours 
cut  and  have  the  full  range  of  services  when  the  libraries  are  open,  the  unanimous 
preference  was  for  a  library  in  full  swing  when  it  was  open.  The  response  was  the 
same  throughout  the  summer,  from  every  group  I  talked  to,  and  this  is  the 
pattern  that  we  have  followed. 
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On  the  morning  of  June  7,  we  stopped  circulating  materials,  took  no  more 
reserves  without  explaining  that  requested  material  would  have  to  be  used  in  the ; 
library,  and  prepared  to  put  the  library  in  a  holding  pattern.  This  was  a  very! 
difficult  time  for  all  of  us,  but  most  particularly  for  the  public  service  staff.  Some 
of  the  public  were  convinced  that  the  libraries  were  being  closed  in  vengeance  for 
their  vote,  and  they  were  hostile,  sometimes  cruelly  so,  to  the  staff.  Layoff 
notices  were  received;  instruction  was  given  about  unemployment  insurance  and 
the  rights  of  the  unemployed.  Standing  orders,  contracts  for  janitorial  and 
maintenance  services,  and  leases  for  extension  services  were  cancelled.  Thel 
bookmobile  collection  was  boxed  and  stored  in  an  unused  courtroom  next  to  the 
headquarters  office;  the  audio /visual  equipment  and  films  were  stored  in  an  i 
unused  cell.  The  other  libraries  remained  in  place,  with  their  collections  and 
equipment  intact,  and  on  June  24,  the  end  of  the  last  pay  period  in  fiscal  '78,  all  of 
our  libraries  closed  and  245  staff  were  laid  off. 

On  July  1,  there  were  16  out  of  261  positions  staffed.  Our  purpose  was  to  keep 
the  business  of  the  library  up-to-date,  to  plan  for  reopening,  and  to  keep  the 
libraries  in  order.  Staff  remaining  were:  the  County  Librarian,  Administrative 
Officer,  Secretary,  Payroll  Clerk,  Chief  Accountant,  Operational  Head  of 
Technical  Services/ Computer  Operations,  Receiving  Clerk,  Acquisitions 
Supervisor,  Head  of  the  Overdues  Unit,  and  the  Supervising  Clerk  of  Fremont 
Main.  There  was  also  the  planning  group  (all  part-time)  made  up  of  the  four 
Program  Coordinators,  one  of  two  Supervisors  of  Branches,  and  the  Head  of  the 
Technical  Services  Division.  Everyone  worked  independently,  made  decisions 
as  necessary,  and  managed  what  was  left  of  the  library,  because  for  the  summer 
and  early  fall,  all  of  my  attention  was  directed  toward  getting  the  library 
rebudgeted  and  our  relationships  with  the  Board  and  the  communities.  For  the 
next  three  months,  everyone  worked  without  supervision  and  with  little  overall 
direction.  At  the  end  of  July  when  we  opened  again,  the  essential  library 
mechanisms  were  in  working  order,  ready  to  start  up  as  the  library  was.] 
recreated. 

We  were  confident  of  support  from  the  Board  and  the  County  Administrator 
as  we  prepared  to  begin  again.  It  was  the  function  of  the  planning  group,  with  the 
Administrative  Officer,  to  plan  for  reopening  the  library  on  a  modular  pattern, 
that  is,  to  bring  back  programs  as  nearly  as  possible  in  whole  units  as  funds 
became  available.  Planning  was  based  on  the  payroll  analysis  developed  for 
program  budgeting:  the  timesheet  for  each  person  records  the  time  s/he  was 
scheduled  to  work  in  each  of  seven  programs;  the  information  goes  into  the 
County  Auditor's  BACIS  program;  his  reports  give  us  the  salary  costs  for  each 
major  function  of  the  library.  To  these  were  added  operating  and  materials  costs. 
After  several  days  of  intensive  work,  a  chart  was  developed  which  shows  the 
relationships  of  program/ costs/ income.  This  chart  was  the  basis  for  our 
budgeting;  it  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  discussions  with  the  Board,  the 
County  Administrator's  Office,  citizen  groups,  and  the  staff. 

The  public  reacted  strongly  to  the  closing  of  the  libraries.  Board  members 
received  more  calls  and  letters  and  a  more  emotional  response  on  this  than  on 
any  other  consequence  of  the  Jarvis  Amendment.  Action  by  Friends  groups 
ranged  from  a  funeral  for  a  closing  library,  staged  successfully  for  the  media,  to 
plans  for  volunteers  to  assist  staff  when  the  library  reopened.  They  were  a  focal 
point  of  protest  in  every  community,  and  came  together  in  a  coalition  of  Friends 
of  the  Library  for  a  coordinated  effort.  The  coalition  for  Quality  Library  Service 


; 


; 


Members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  in  San  Lorenzo,  Alameda  County,  hold  a  funeral 
service  for  their  branch,  burying  books  with  a  "Rest  in  Peace"  sign.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Hay  ward  Daily  Review.) 

was  organized  in  June  by  a  group  of  librarians  and  library  assistants  who  were 
laid  off,  and  its  membership  grew  rapidly.  They  set  themselves  to  keep  the  library 
question  constantly  before  the  public,  and  they  were  admirably  successful. 
Techniques  included  participation  in  talk  shows,  appearances  before  the  Board, 
leaflets  with  a  coupon  to  send  to  one's  Supervisor,  and  many  more,  all  financed 
by  selling  "Jarvis-Canned"  T-shirts.  They  demonstrated  that  libraries  are  a  fine 
training  ground  for  success  with  the  media. 

Immediately  after  the  Legislature  authorized  distribution  of  property  taxes, 
the  Board  directed  me  to  reopen  the  libraries,  using  our  share,  approximately 
31%  of  our  1978  income.  Staff  had  proposed  concentrating  on  three 
geographically  distributed  libraries  which  could  give  near-normal  service,  but 
the  Board  requested  an  open  library  in  every  city  and  community.  The  libraries 
opened  on  July  25,  therefore,  with  a  staff  of  three  for  community  libraries  (the 
Branch  Librarian  on  a  30  hr.  /  wk.,  the  Lead  Clerk,  and  a  Library  Assistant,  open 
16  hours),  the  Community  Reference  Libraries  with  a  staff  of  four  (open  28 
hours),  and  Fremont  Main  Library  with  a  staff  of  eight  (open  35  hours).  All 
libraries  were  absolutely  swamped.  Many  did  more  circulation  than  they  had 
done  any  day  when  they  were  fully  staffed.  People  took  out  stacks  of  books  as 
though  we  were  about  to  vanish  again. 
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The  process  of  beginning  again  was  more  interesting  and  more  difficult  than 
we  had  expected.  Our  budget  increased  as  funds  became  available:  in  August, 
1978,  $581,000  from  the  state  allocation  to  special  districts;  in  September,  after 
long  debate,  $300,000  from  general  fund  bail-out  money;  and  in  November, 
$550,000  from  the  state  allocation  for  "unmet  needs".  It  was  the  Board's  intent  to 


Board  members  received  more  calls  on  closing  of 
the  libraries  than  on  any  other  consequence  of  the 
Jarvis  Amendment. 


operate  the  library  at  80%  of  the  '78  budgeted  level.  County  policy  requires  that 
people  be  rehired  according  to  seniority  within  each  class  and  that  everyone 
work  in  a  classification  appropriate  to  her/his  duties.  It  took  care  and 
imagination,  therefore,  to  bring  people  back  into  the  place  and  job  they  wanted, 
as  programs  of  service  were  reactivated.  Some  managerial  positions  have  been 
eliminated,  since  the  organization  has  shrunk,  and  the  library  has  been 
reorganized  while  it  was  being  reconstituted. 

The  bookmobile  and  film  circulation  were  the  last  two  services  reactivated.  By 
December  the  library  was  essentially  complete,  with  154  positions  filled  and 
libraries  open  from  28  to  39  hours/ week.  The  little  library  at  Niles  is  open  only 
Wednesday  afternoons  and  the  Irvington  Library,  four  afternoons  a  week, 
essentially  for  circulation.  We  are  focussing  on  the  consequences  of  having 
stopped  materials  acquisition  in  May  and  not  resumed  until  late  September. 
And  budgeting  again  for  another  year. 

The  Alameda  County  Library  is  one  of  many  institutions  which  are  part  of 
general  county  government,  yet  financed  by  special  taxing  zones.  It  has  been 
dependent  on  local  property  taxes  and  therefore  responsive  to  the  cities  and 
communities  which  supported  it,  an  arrangement  designed  for  maximum  local 
control  and  favored  by  Californians  for  that  reason.  Jarvis  has  seriously 
damaged  this  kind  of  organization  by  making  the  property  tax  an  ineffective 
financial  base.  We  look  now  to  the  Legislature  to  devise  a  new  structure  for 
county  libraries  and  other  local  functions,  r^l 
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Are  California  Library  Systems  Fat,  Howard? 

by  Dale  Perkins 


A  mere  dozen  years  ago  or  so  library  systems  were  just  starting  to  develop  in 
California.  Only  a  few  dedicated  souls  had  undying  faith  in  the  future  ofl 
cooperation  and  went  about  convincing  the  unconvinced.  Some  librarians, 
however,  had  doubts;  some  still  do. 

Many  felt  cooperation  such  a  flimsy  idea  that  when  it  collapsed  one  should  be 
able  to  escape  as  easily  as  possible  and  preferably  with  whatever  books  and 
equipment  as  could  be  carted  off  to  safe  territory.  Even  the  approach  used  in 
formulating  systems  varied  as  to  not  only  local  need  but  reflecting  the  faith  the 
library  administrators  had  in  the  future  of  systems.  Some  had  more  than  others. 

After  the  passage  of  Proposition   13  there  came  strains  on  local  library 
budgets,  not  normally  overblown.  So  this  has  been  something  of  a  test  of] 
whether  cooperation  indeed  would  collapse  into  the  more  primitive  notion  of 
every  man  for  himself.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  for  a  statewide  assessment  of  all 
systems  but  it  is  clear  what  happened  in  Black  Gold. 

In  the  beginning  the  pioneers  of  the  Black  Gold  System  must  have  had  divine 
guidance  because  they  seemed  to  have  unshakable  faith  that  not  only  would 
systems  work  but  that  one  should  produce  a  union  catalog,  a  processing  center 
and  develop  serious  ideas  not  normally  conceived  of  by  carpetbaggers.  Such 
faith  was  as  unusual  as  it  was  risky  because  there  was  no  way  from  the  beginning 
that  the  fate  of  one  member  could  be  extracted  from  the  rest  without  major 
surgery.  After  all,  how  simple  is  it  to  reestablish  a  card  catalog  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  cooperative  progress  that  produced  one  of  the  first  C.O.M.  catalogs  in 
any  California  system?  How  easy  is  it  to  reestablish  local  processing  after  having 
a  history  of  relying  on  a  central  processing  center?  Especially  when  it  has  been 
economical  in  spite  of  tons  of  advice  from  everyone  saying  it  wasn't  the  current 
thing  to  do. 

When  Proposition  13  was  passed  major  financial  setbacks  occurred  in  many 
of  the  libraries.  It  came  at  a  time  when  the  system  was  considering  hiring  its  first 
coordinator.  A  heartening  sign  was  the  decision  to  go  ahead  and  hire  one.  The 
idea  was  that  if  Proposition  1 3  passed  we  would  need  help  more  than  ever  before 
to  hold  things  together.  Somehow  a  budget  was  passed  after  all  the  members 
agreed  to  it.  The  Reference  Center  known  as  B.L.I.C.  offered  help  in  more  direct 
reference  to  members  instead  of  second  level  service.  Costs  were  cut  in  producing 
only  three  catalogs  a  year  instead  of  four,  in  processing  books  and  many  other 
areas.  But  the  basic  program  remained  intact. 

Other  concepts  of  cooperation  also  held  up.  The  amalgamation  of  non-public 
libraries  called  Total  Interlibrary  Exchange  expressed  the  need  to  continue. 
Committees  that  suspended  functioning  after  Proposition  13  passed  began 
urging  administrators  to  start  up  again.  Cooperative  summer  reading  programs 


Dale  Perkins  is  County  Librarian,  San  Luis 
Obispo  City-County  Library,  and  fiscal  agent 
for  the  Black  Gold  Cooperative  Library 
System. 
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still  needed  to  be  planned,  work  on  the  C.O.M.  catalog  continued,  the  film 
circuit  stayed  largely  unfunded  and  gradually  the  interlibrary  loan  functions 
resumed.  Life  renews  itself. 

The  basic  ideas  underlying  system  development  are  still  valid.  No  library  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  It  is  more  economical  to  share  resources  than  to 
duplicate  them.  It  is  silly  to  do  the  same  work  in  half  a  dozen  or  more  libraries 
when  it  can  be  avoided.  And  there  is  a  social  benefit — it  is  somehow  healthier  to 
work  with  your  neighbor  and  exchange  ideas  and  even  arguments  than  to  work 
in  isolation. 

At  the  same  time  as  county  libraries,  at  least,  are  facing  chaotic  financial 
problems  great  things  are  happening.  Automated  circulation  systems  are  tying 
together  libraries  for  better  access.  Computer  data  banks  are  pushing  out  new 
information.  Just  now  the  California  Library  Services  Act  is  cranking  up.  So  the 
question  isn't  whether  or  not  there  is  a  future  in  library  cooperation  but  whether 
there  is  a  future  without  it. 

The  message  of  Proposition  13  was  whatever  anyone  says  it  is  perhaps,  but  so 
far  library  cooperation  does  not  appear  a  casualty.  Librarians  have  traditionally 
tried  to  serve  the  whole  world  with  little  or  no  funds.  It  will  take  more  than 
Proposition  13  to  destroy  the  concepts  and  ideals  that  have  grown  up  in 
California  toward  developing  mature  and  substantive  library  systems. 
Proposition  13  will  be  long  forgotten  when  systems  will  be  alive  and  well.  L  J 


California  Library  Services  Board 

Milestone  legislation  was  signed  last  year  in  the  California  Library  Services 
Act,  SB  792,  (see  News  Notes,  vol.  72,  no.  1),  which  provided  a  whole  new 
structure  of  state  assistance  for  public  libraries  and  a  new  pattern  for 
administering  that  assistance. 

CLSA  policy  is  set  by  the  California  Library  Services  Board,  an  appointed 
body  of  13  members,  with  the  State  Librarian  as  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Four 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  two  by  the  Assembly  and  two  by  the 
Senate,  representing  the  public  at  large.  The  Governor  appoints  nine  members 
representing  various  categories  of  the  library  community.  In  addition  to 
administering  the  CLSA,  the  State  Board  is  advisory  to  the  State  Librarian  in 
the  administration  of  federal  aid  funds  under  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 


CLSA  Board  1978.  Front  row:  Ronald  Tuculet,  Betty  Keatinge,  State  Librarian  Ethel 
Crockett,  Cecily  Surace.  Back  row:  Wallace  Hall,  Fay  Blake,  Beverly  Braun,  Marilyn 
Snider,  Verna  Teglia,  Herb  Lathan,  Christa  Buswell,  Margaret  Trivison.  Not  pictured: 
Ernest  Gaines,  Jesus  Luna. 


The  members  of  the  first  California  Library  Services  Board  are: 

Fay  M.  Blake,  of  Berkeley,  representing  academic  libraries. 

Beverly  W.  Braun,  of  Monterey,  representing  school  libraries. 
State  Board  Vice  President. 

Christa  H.  Buswell,  of  Santa  Monica,  representing  institutional  libraries. 

Ernest     J.     Gaines,     of     San     Francisco,     representing    economically 
disadvantaged  persons. 

Wallace  W.  Hall,  of  Belvedere,  representing  the  public. 

Betty  W.  Keatinge,  of  San  Marino,  representing  the  public. 
State  Board  President. 


Hubert  (Herb)  Lathan,  of  Chula  Vista,  representing  the  public. 

Jesus  Luna,  of  Clovis,  representing  limited-  and  non-English  speaking 
persons. 

Marilyn  McGuire  Snider,  of  Oakland,  representing  library  commissioners. 
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Cecily  J.  Surace,  of  Burbank,  representing  special  libraries. 
Verna  Teglia,  of  Daly  City,  representing  the  public. 
Margaret  Ann  Trivison,  of  San  Diego,  representing  public  libraries. 
Ronald  G.  Tuculet,  of  Tehachapi,  representing  the  handicapped. 

The  State  Board  held  their  first  meeting  in  Sacramento,  April  1 9-20,  and  have 
met  monthly  thereafter  in  several  areas  of  the  state.  Liz  Gibson  of  the  State 
Library  staff  was  named  CLS  A  Program  Director  by  Mrs.  Crockett,  and  a  small 
administrative  staff  was  assembled  at  the  State  Library. 

Regulations  were  prepared,  studies  conducted,  sampling  of  new  and 
previously  unavailable  information,  (such  as  the  extent  of  reciprocal  borrowing 
and  the  patterns  of  interlibrary  loan),  obtained  and  administrative  paths  cleared 
for  distribution  of  the  $4,590,000  in  state  aid  available  this  first  year  of  CLSA. 
State  Board  members  have  worked  hard  in  their  new  roles  and  have  met 
individually  with  the  councils  of  the  public  library  systems  and  as  a  body  with  the 
California  Library  Association. 

We've  only  just  begun,  (to  coin  a  phrase),  but  it  is  a  good  beginning  for  state 
support  for  public  library  service  in  California,  r^i 
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Welcome  to  the  State  Board 


A  talk  to  the  California  Library  Services  Board  at  its  first  meeting, 

April  19,  1978 

by  Ethel  S.  Crockett,  State  Librarian 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  you,  the  members  of  the  California  Library 
Services  Board,  who  have  been  appointed  at  the  culmination  of  a  long  and 
sometimes  difficult  process  to  improve  funding  of  California's  public  libraries. 
You  will  assure  that  state  financial  support  reflects  the  services  that  are  rendered 
by  the  libraries. 

This  new  legislation  represents  a  distinct  policy  change  in  that  funding  has 
heretofore  been  based  on  a  per  capita  formula  with  adjustments  for  rural  and 
urban  differences,  plus  grants  to  encourage  affiliations.  You  no  doubt  wish  to 
know  the  history  of  events  which  led  to  passage  of  the  California  Library 
Services  Act1  and  something  of  the  work  of  your  predecessors  on  the  advisory 
council  for  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  funds.  Also,  I  shall  tell  you 
about  the  uses  to  which  we  have  put  those  federal  funds,  the  organization  of 
CLASS,  (California  Library  Authority  for  Systems  and  Services),  what  we  are 
looking  forward  to  in  California,  and  a  little  about  the  State  Library,  its  mission 
and  its  organization. 

To  understand  the  California  Library  Services  Act,  I  think  we  should  go  back 
in  history  to  the  Public  Library  Services  Act  of  19632.  That  Act  intended  to 
increase  cooperation  between  public  libraries  in  California  and  it  provided 
grants  to  libraries  which  joined  in  formal,  cooperative  organizations.  The  result 
was  the  development  of  1 6  cooperative  library  systems,  each  of  which  was  made 
up  of  libraries  from  two  or  more  separate  jurisdictions. 

Unexpectedly,  five  single  jurisdictions  were  formed  as  well.  They  came  into 
being  because  their  library  directors  realized  that  the  definition  of  "system" 
could  be  applied  to  their  single  library.  San  Francisco  Public  Library,  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library,  Long  Beach  Public 
Library,  and  Kern  County  Library  asked  to  be  designated  systems.  While  this 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislation,  it  certainly  was  legal.  From  then  on, 
State  Librarian  Carma  Leigh,  my  predecessor,  and  I  have  discouraged 
additional  single  library  systems.  The  five  single  systems  benefited,  along  with 
the  cooperatives,  and  three  are  still  in  operation.  Last  year  the  Kern  County 
Library  and  Los  Angeles  County  Library  chose  to  consolidate  into  one  new 
cooperative  system.*  We  now  have  19  public  library  systems,  of  which  16  are 
multi-jurisdictional. 

A  cooperative  system  generally  is  headquartered  in  one  of  its  member 
libraries.  One  member  acts  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  all  and  is  responsible  for  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  system  funds.  Each  system  has  a  center  to  which  all  library 

♦Since  delivery  ol  t his  speech,  two  cooperative  systems  have  consolidated.  East  Bay  and  Berkeley-Oakland.- so  there  are  now.   15 
cooperative  systems. 


Mrs.    Crockett    has    been    California    State 
Librarian  since  1972. 
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embers    can    turn   for   high   level   reference  assistance.    Members   provide 

terlibrary  loans  to  one  another.  They  permit  equal  access  for  all  the  library 
sers  of  all  the  members.  In  other  words,  they  allow  residents  of  the  cities,  towns, 
rid  counties  of  all  the  system  members  to  use  one  another's  libraries  as  freely  as 
lough  they  were  residents. 

Funding  for  the  library  systems  was  intended  to  come  from  the  Public  Library 
ervices  Act  of  1963,  but  that  Act  never  provided  sufficient  dollars  to  really 
jpport  systems.  The  result  was  use  of  federal  funds  provided  to  California 
ublic  libraries  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  In  addition, 
bme  systems  levy  dues  for  membership.  Of  course,  those  come  from  local  funds, 
ystem  funding,  therefore,  derives  from  a  combination  of  federal,  state,  and 
)cal  sources. 

When  I  became  State  Librarian  in  1 972, 1  faced  my  first  budget  hearing  within 
couple  of  weeks.  Naturally,  my  feet  were  not  yet  on  the  ground.  The  first  thing 
tiat  struck  me  was  the  Legislative  Analyst's  opinion  that  it  was  not  fair  for  city 
brary  systems  to  receive  state  funds  for  services  they  had  to  provide  anyway.  He 
ecommended  that  there  be  a  new  funding  structure — a  new  formula — and 
sked  me,  the  State  Librarian,  to  develop  it. 

Well,  this  State  Librarian  understood  she  was  much  too  new  to  successfully 
hange  the  formula  for  funding  and  she  also  knew  that  librarians  in  California 
vould  want  to  be  involved  in  any  proposed  changes.  It  was  not  to  be  a  unilateral 
ict.  So,  the  decision  was  made  to  contract  for  a  study  which  was  specified  in  the 
alifornia  Long  Range  Plan.  The  contract  went  to  bid,  and  the  firm  of  Peat, 
Vlarwick  and  Mitchell,  (later  to  be  known  as  PM2),  won  it.  They  made  a  good, 


The  Public  Library  Services  Act  never  provided 
sufficient  dollars  to  really  support  systems. 


solid  study  and  discovered  a  lot  of  things  about  California  we  hadn't  realized.3  It 
was  not  popular  as  a  whole,  however. 

There  were  some  very  good  ideas  in  the  study.  One  was  the  recommendation 
for  a  formula  to  be  based  on  services  rendered.  The  idea  of  reimbursement 
according  to  the  number  of  transcations  pleased  the  library  community.  We 
were  embarrassed  as  the  study  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  of  library  services, 
concluding  that  both  librarians  and  staff  needed  skill  and  attitude  training.  One 
interesting  discovery  was  that  older  reference  librarians  generally  provided 
better  reference  assistance  than  the  young  ones,  leading  Genevieve  Casey,  one  of 
our  consultants,  who  is  also  a  library  school  professor,  to  declare  that  the 
findings  spoke  harshly  to  library  schools. 

PM&M  also  found  that  there  was  a  formidable  variety  of  rules  and 
regulations  dealing  with  interlibrary  loans.  They  were  the  source  of  much 
confusion.  However,  the  consultants  concluded  that  the  libraries  within 
cooperative  systems  generally  provided  better  service  than  libraries  which  were 
not  affiliated.  They  had  better  methods  for  moving  difficult  questions  upward  to 
high  level  reference  centers  and  were  more  efficient  in  providing  services  to  users. 
Some  difficulty  occurred  when  librarians  did  not  know  the  best  way  to  query  the 
patron  to  make  sure  they  understood  exactly  what  information  was  sought. 
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PM&M  documented  that  which  we  already  knew:  libraries  lack  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  their  duties.  At  that  time,  the  state  support  of  libraries  came  tc 
.9%;  the  federal  support  came  to  2.6%,  and  local  support  was  96.5%.  We  have 
improved  that  somewhat  because  now  our  state  support  is  2.8%;  the  federa; 
support  remains  at  2.6%,  and  local  agencies  provide  94.6%. 

While  the  study  was  underway,  we  decided  that  a  statewide  assessment  of  the 
results  would  be  useful.  Using  the  resulting  documents  as  a  tool,  we  could 
determine  how  we  wished  to  proceed  in  California.  So,  with  the  help  of  HEA 
Title  II  training  funds,  we  held  the  Library  Planning  Institute  in  June,  1975.' 
There  were  five  dynamic  days.  All  who  participated  in  that  Institute  were  left 
feeling  excited  and  eager  to  move  forward  and  do  big  things  for  California 
library  users.  There  were  approximately  100  attendees  plus  all  of  our  good  staff 
and  helpers. 

The  final  decision  of  the  participants  in  that  Institute  was  an  agreement  that 
the  State  Librarian  should  immediately  appoint  a  task  force  which  would1 
develop  a  brand  new  legislative  program  with  appropriate  state  funding  for1 
public  libraries.  I  took  the  charge  very  seriously,  and  within  the  month 
appointed  a  task  force  to  undertake  this  enormous  job.  It  wasn't  long  before1 
members  realized  that  they  were  too  few  for  the  big  undertaking,  so  we  added, 
numbers  through  subcommittees  which  developed  part  of  the  program. 


There  could  be  no  successful  library  legislation 
unless  the  California  Library  Association  and  the 
State  Library  were  in  accord. 


All  worked  very  hard  through  the  summer  and  fall,  right  up  to  the  Caifornia 
Library  Association's  annual  conference.  The  task  force  unveiled  the  new 
legislative  program  at  the  conference,  and  the  membership  turned  it  down. 
Thereupon,  a  new  task  force  began  all  over  again  in  January  of  1976,  and  that 
newly  constituted  group  worked  throughout  the  entire  year  holding  meetings  all 
over  the  state,  amending  parts  of  the  program,  providing  forums  at  which  every] 
interested  person  was  able  to  speak  out.  The  program  was  revised  repeatedly  and 
new  ideas  were  added. 

Finally,  the  plan  was  taken  back  to  the  library  membership  in  December  1976, 
where  it  was  approved.  Actually,  the  revised  program  was  very  similar  to  the  one 
that  failed  the  previous  year.  I  think  the  reason  for  its  success  the  second  time 
was  that  it  had  had  much  more  exposure.  Many  more  people  had  had  time  to; 
think  about  it,  and  they  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  the  task  force  of  the 
previous  year.  Then  came  the  legislation  itself. 

The  1977  subcommitte  was  the  creation  of  the  Government  Relations 
Committee  of  the  California  Library  Association.  That  group  of  dedicated 
individuals,  plus  the  Government  Relations  Committee  and  the  State  Library 
staff  put  forth  enormous  effort  throughout  the  entire  year.  Senator  John 
Dunlap,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  agreed  to  sponsor  the 
legislation.5  There  couldn't  be  a  better  person  to  author  the  bill  than  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee.  I  want  to  especially  credit  three  members  of  the 
State  Library  staff — Nancy  Percy,  Cy  Silver,  and  Gail  McGovern — for  their 
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leijutstanding  work.  Senator  Rodda,  when  Chairman  of  the  Education 
iji  [ommittee,  had  once  told  me  that  there  could  be  no  successful  library  legislation 
J-lnless  the  California  Library  Association  and  the  State  Library  were  in  accord. 

lo,  the  partnership  of  the  1977  subcommittee,  the  Government  Relations 
J  "ommittee,  and  the  State  Library  staff  was  certainly  the  key  to  success. 

{  Federal  assistance  for  rural  public  libraries  began  in  1956  with  the  Library 
menaces  Act.  Eventually,  as  the  needs  of  urban  areas  were  brought  into  focus, 
:■  lie  Library  Services  Act  was  modified  and  the  Library  Services  and 
Jtonstruction  Act  began  in  1963.  Funds  for  construction  and  remodeling  of 
libraries  appeared  as  a  separate  title.  The  advisory  council,  which  you  have 

Heard  about,  is  a  requirement  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

The  Act  specifies  the  kinds  of  representation  to  be  included,  which  is  why  when 
M/e  wrote  the  new  California  library  legislation  we  were  very  specific  as  to 
J  equirements  for  representation,  so  one  Board  could  serve  both  federal  and  state 

purposes. 

1  That  was  a  very  hard  working  and  thoughtful  advisory  council;  and,  although 
-Bach  member  was  appointed  to  a  designated  category,  decisions  and  suggestions 
Jjvere  always  based  on  total  need  rather  than  on  the  desire  to  protect  an  individual 
||:onstituency.  Members  worked  in  a  very  positive,  statesmanlike  way  without 

jancor  over  differences.  There  is  one  appointee  to  this  new  State  Board  who  was 


California  libraries  have  received  more  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  all  purposes  than  any  other  state 
by  far. 


|a  member  of  that  advisory  council,  Herb  Lathan.  The  fact  that  he  agreed  to  be  a 
.member  of  this  Board  indicates  not  only  his  dedication  to  libraries  but  his 
Interest  in  acting  as  a  bridge  between  the  two. 

How  do  we  decide  the  use  of  LSCA  funds?  Every  fall  I  invite  libraries  and 
library  systems  to  submit  proposals  for  projects  they  want  to  undertake.  Many 
are  demonstrations  of  good  ideas  which  not  only  fit  within  the  limitations  of  the 
[Act  but  are  based  on  priorities  that  the  Congress  sets.  From  time  to  time, 
Congress  adds  a  new  priority,  but  unfortunately  does  not  generally  provide 
additional  funds.  LSCA  has  been  generally  divided  into  three  titles:  1) 
Administration,  2)  Construction  and  Remodeling,  which  was  funded  for  some 
years  but  has  not  been  funded  recently,  and  3)  Cooperation,  including  Intertype 
Library  Cooperation.  Title  IV,  Services  to  Elderly,  has  never  been  funded. 

Although  there  is  still  great  demand  for  construction  funds,  we  cannot  use 
Title  I  or  Title  III  for  that  purpose.  There  are  other  sources,  primarily  revenue 
sharing,  which  the  libraries  have  used.  California  libraries  have  received  more 
revenue  sharing  funds  for  all  purposes  than  any  other  state  by  far,  not  only  in 
dollars  but  in  the  percentage  of  dollars.  As  of  last  December,  the  total  allocated 
to  libraries  in  California  was  $60,798,456  of  which  39  and  one-half  million 
dollars  were  for  construction  and  capital  outlay  purposes. 

Some  funds  for  libraries  have  come  out  of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act. 
There  are  two  Titles,  one  for  construction  and  one  for  personnel.  Funds  for 
personnel  are  limited  to  ongoing  projects,  so  they  cannot  be  used  for  the 
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development  of  new  ones.  The  State  Library  itself  has  been  the  recipient  o: 
personnel  funds  with  which  we  have  hired  staff  to  work  on  our  various  backlogs 

For  LSCA  grants  we  apply  a  number  of  tests.  First  of  all,  we  categorize  their 
by  the  type  of  project  so  that  a  fair  distribution  of  various  priorities  can  be  made 
We  try  to  assure  that  all  parts  of  the  state  receive  grants.  In  effort  to  encourage)^ 
cooperative  library  systems,  we  are  inclined  to  fund  their  proposals  more  readiljP'2 
than  independent  library  proposals.  Each  state  consultant,  working  with  the  4°e! 
systems  or  the  libraries  to  which  they  are  assigned,  help  them  put  togethei 
proposals.  Naturally,  consultants  are  inclined  to  promote  those  proposals  the> 
have  helped  to  design.  They  meet  as  a  group,  setting  priorities  and  analyzing  the 
various  proposals.  They  try  to  determine  how  much  funding  it  will  actually  take 
to«make  a  project  work.  Too  little  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

As  State  Librarian,  I  finally  make  the  award  decisions  from  the  information 
provided  by  the  consultants,  the  Board  members,  library  users  and  librarians. 
My  personal  emphases  are:  1)  cooperation  and  sharing  among  libraries,  and  2) 
demonstration  projects  of  needed  services  for  disadvantaged  persons  and  the 
underserved. 

Under  the  heading  of  institutional  libraries,  we  have  provided  for  projects  at 
the  California  Youth  Authority,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  and  in  state 
hospitals.  There  are  two  designated  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  in  California  which  receive  federal  support  different 
from  LSCA.  The  one  in  the  north  is  at  the  State  Library  and  the  one  in  the  south 
is  at  the  Braille  Institute  in  Los  Angeles.  With  LSCA  funds,  we  have  established 
two  subregional  libraries  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  one  in  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Library  and  one  at  the  Fresno  County  Library.  These 
subregional  libraries  take  the  bruden  off  the  State  Library  and  provide  personal 
service  to  those  users  who  can  get  to  the  regional  libraries. 

My  interest  in  better  ethnic  library  services  is  very  high,  and  right  now  we  have 
an  excellent  cooperative  project  underway  to  develop  a  bilingual  catalog, 
starting,  logically  enough,  with  the  Spanish  language.  I  expect  it  will  be  the 
prototype  for  other  languages  to  follow.  Also,  we  are  now  in  our  sixth  year  of  a 
minority  recruitment  program  which  began  following  an  incident  which 
outraged  me. 

I  attended  a  hearing  of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  in  San  Francisco  and  heard  someone  describe  a  minority 
recruitment  program  under  which  each  library  school  student  in  the  program 
used  nearly  $15,000  for  a  year.  I  thought  Californians  certainly  could  put 
minority  recruits  through  library  school  for  less  than  $15,000  each.  To  do  it,  we 
would  need  the  cooperation  of  libraries  and  so,  instead  of  offering  outright 
grants  to  candidates,  we  offered  the  grants  to  the  public  libraries  who  agreed  to 
sponsor  candidates  and  would  help  them  further  by  offering  part-time  work  and,: 
when  possible,  promise  work  upon  graduation. 

Results  are  outstanding.  We  have  made  90  minority  recruitment  awards  since 
1973,  the  highest  for  $5,000.  Twenty-four  students  were  Library  Technical 
Assistant  candidates  in  community  colleges,  and  66  were  candidates  for 
professional  degrees  in  graduate  programs.  Forty  have  already  graduated;  33 
with  an  M.L.S.  degree  and  seven  as  LTA's.  Six  dropped  out  and  44  students  are 
currently  enrolled.  Our  total  expenditure  thus  far  is  $232,975. 

Next,  I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  CLASS,  the  California  Library  Authority 
for  Systems  and  Services.  First  of  all,  the  State  Library  has  been  in  need  of  a 
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[computerized  bibliographic  data  base.  We  have  been  fingering  those  three  by 
live  cards  for  years,  adding  30,000  listings  of  new  arrivals  each  year  to  what  we 
lipall  the  "Union  Catalog."  About  80  libraries  in  California  send  us  the  names  of 
/new  books  they  are  adding  to  their  collections,  which  we  then  interfile  into  this 
sever-growing  catalog  so  that  we  can  tell  where  books  are  located.  Thus,  if  a 
library  wishes  to  borrow  a  book  by  interlibrary  loan  and  the  State  Library 
Jdoesn't  have  it,  we  can  tell  them  what  library  does.  Libraries  generally  tell  us 
ijwhen  they  remove  books  from  their  collection  so  the  title  can  be  removed  from 
Khe  Union  Catalog.  The  backlog  problem  is  supercolossal;  this  is  truly  a  labor- 
lintensive  operation.  The  advantages  of  electronic  data  processing  were  clearly 
jperceived. 


Our     minority     recruitment     program     began 
following  an  incident  which  outraged  me. 


The  University  of  California  also  needed  a  computerized  data  base  and  so  did 
the  California  State  University  and  College  System.  I  asked  representatives  from 
those  organizations  to  discuss  the  usefulness  of  a  cooperative  effort.  Following 
that  first  meeting,  over  a  period  of  two  years  representatives  from  all  segments  of 
the  library  community,  including  special,  public,  and  academic  libraries,  met 
and  conferred  repeatedly,  finally  agreeing  on  what  they  wanted.  The  joint 
powers  authority  now  called  CLASS  was  approved. 

Under  the  law,  only  public  institutions  can  be  members  of  the  joint  powers 
authority,  so  only  the  University  of  California,  the  California  State  University 
and  College  System,  the  State  Library,  and  representatives  from  a  city  and  a 
county  library  and  a  community  college  could  sign  the  joint  powers  agreement. 
The  inability  of  the  private  academic  libraries  and  special  libraries  to  vote  is 
deplored  by  all.  Our  lawyer  from  the  Attorney  General's  Office  who  worked  with 
us  suggested  that  we  ask  these  groups  to  elect  Board  members  even  though  they 
had  no  vote  so  they  could  participate  until  such  time  as  CLASS  developmental 
problems  were  shaken  out  and  we  had  a  smooth  organization.  Then  we  could 
ask  for  legislative  action  to  develop  a  new  entity  under  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  private  sectors  to  be  first  class  members. 

Ron  Miller,  Executive  Director  of  Nelinet  (New  England  Library  Network), 
became  the  first  Executive  Director  of  CLASS.  I  must  confess  the  activity  of 
CLASS  has  been  much  slower  in  developing  than  I  had  expected.  I  had  not 
envisioned  the  problems  that  our  new  director  faced.  Take  for  instance  the  move 
from  New  England  to  California.  Upon  arrival,  he  had  no  place  to  report,  he  did 
not  have  an  office,  a  piece  of  paper,  a  pencil,  a  pad,  a  desk,  a  secretary,  or  a 
program.  There  was  no  personnel  policy,  no  retirement  plan,  no  benefits.  All  of 
these  had  to  be  developed,  and  have  been.  Rod  Diridon,  Supervisor  from  Santa 
Clara  County,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  CLASS  and  still  is  our 
President;  although,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  his  valuable 
participation  is  limited.  CLASS  is  moving  forward  systematically  and  well  with 
an  ever  growing  membership. 

Another  brief  item  for  your  information  is  the  State  Conference,  which  we  will 
hold  on  March  2  to  4,   1979.  There  is  to  be  a  White  House  Conference  on 
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Libraries  and  Information  Services  in  October,  1979.  All  states  which  wish  to 
participate  must  first  hold  a  State  Conference,  and  delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  must  first  have  been  delegates  at  their  own  state  conference. 
California  has  been  assigned  3 1  delegates,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  expected  to  be 
lay  people  and  one-third  to  be  representatives  from  libraries  and  information 
services.  Library  trustees  and  commissioners,  any  library  staff,  any  media 
involved  staff,  are  included  in  the  professional  category. 


People     can    become    involved    in    their    own 
hometown  instead  of  traveling  great  distances. 


We  are  now  in  the  planning  stage  for  the  State  Conference.  We  have  had  one 
meeting  of  a  large  representative  group  here  in  January.  Many  good  suggestions 
were  made  then,  and  we  are  working  on  them.  We  formed  a  small  search 
committee  to  help  us  select  a  blue  ribbon  committee  of  well-known  individuals 
who  agree  to  lend  their  illustrious  names  to  the  conference  cause.  They  may  also 
help  with  fund  raising.  Under  the  terms  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  we  expect  to  get  $45,000  in  state  funds  to 
match  S25.000  from  the  federal  government,  making  a  total  of  $70,000.  I 
understand  that  other  states  near  our  size  are  expending  in  excess  of  $  1 00,000,  so 
we  are  certainly  going  to  need  to  find  more  money.  The  blue  ribbon  committee 
recommendations  are  already  in,  but  we  will  welcome  yours.  As  you  can  imagine 
in  California  there  is  a  preponderance  of  names  from  the  performing  arts. 

We  hope  that  next  fall  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  series  of  town  meetings  at 
which  grass  roots  input  can  begin  and  people  can  become  involved  in  their  own 
hometown  instead  of  traveling  great  distances.  We  will  then  program  regional 
meetings.  We  have  decided  upon  six  regions,  so  hopefully  delegates  won't  have 
to  travel  too  far  to  reach  them.  Finally,  there  will  be  the  State  Conference  in 
Sacramento.  Gail  McGovern,  Consultant  with  the  State  Library,  is  currently 
coordinating  plans,  but  we  hope  to  hire  someone  to  do  this  for  the  State  Library 
beginning  in  July.  I  hope  our  Board  members  will  plan  to  attend. 

My  last  topic  today  is  the  State  Library.  The  State  Library  was  created  in  1 850 
and  went  to  work  for  the  first  Legislature.  Our  missions  now  are  to  provide 
reference  and  research  assistance  for  the  state  government  employees,  to  support 
public  libraries  throughout  California,  backing  up  their  reference  services,  and 
providing  interlibrary  loans,  and  also  assisting  them  in  their  development.  We 
supply  talking  books  in  a  form  of  disc  recordings  and  cassettes  and  the  machines 
on  which  to  play  them  to  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  people  of 
Northern  California.  We  collect  California  historical  documents,  books,  and 
materials  and  are  a  regional  depository  for  federal  documents. 

The  State  Library  is  organized  with  a  State  Librarian,  an  Assistant  State 
Librarian,  three  Career  Executive  Appointees  who  are  the  three  Bureau  Chiefs 
for  State  Library  services,  technical  services,  and  library  development  services. 
The  staff  generally  numbers  around  210,  and  right  now  is  augmented  by 
temporary  employees  from  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act. 

As  State  Librarian.  I  am  involved  in  all  of  it,  of  course.  My  life  is  made  up  of 
meetings,  ceremonies,  dedications,  and  county  library  visits.  Occasionally,  I 
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lay  a  legislative  role,  testifying  for  or  against  some  bill.  The  State  Library  is  a 
ocal  point  for  all  California  libraries.  Librarians  naturally  turn  to  it  with  their 
questions  and  problems  and  occasionally  we  receive  letters  from  library  users 
tating  their  questions  and  problems.  However,  we  coordinate  library  activities 
rather  than  direct  them.  No  one  wants  "state  government"  to  order  them  around. 
Like  all  other  public  libraries,  we  think  the  State  Library  is  underfunded  for 
the  many  activities  it  carries  out.  It  is  housed  in  this  beautiful  old  building,  which 
is  a  joy  to  perceive  but  hardly  efficient  for  a  modern  library.  I  welcome  you  here 
and  hope  you  will  have  time  to  visit  the  various  sections  and  learn  for  yourselves 
what  we  are  all  about,  r^i 

NOTES 

1.  Education  Code  Sec.  18700-18766. 

2.  Education  Code  former  Sec.  18700-18772,  repealed  1977. 

3.  Peat,  Marwick,   Mitchell  &  Co.   California  Public  Library  Systems,  a 
Comprehensive  Review  with  Guidelines  for  the  Next  Decade.  June  1975. 

4.  California  State  Library.  Library  Planning  Institute,  June  23-27,  1975, 
Proceedings.  Sacramento,  1975. 

5.  Senate  Bill  792,  California  Library  Services  Act,  1977.  Op.  cit. 
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News  Notes 
CLASS  ACTS 

Following  establishment  in  1976,  (see  News  Notes,  vol.  71,  no.  1),  CLASS 
(California  Library  Authority  for  Systems  and  Services)  has  developed  with  a 
deliberate  thoroughness  toward  fulfilling  its  promise  as  the  premier  library 
"utility"  for  California. 

Ronald  F.  Miller  was  hired  away  from  the  New  England  Library  Network  as 
its  director,  and  the  CLASS  office  set  up  in  San  Jose.  Nine  program  areas  were 
identified  by  the  board,  and  they  provide  the  framework  in  which  CLASS 
services  are  developing.  Several  workshops  in  the  automation  field  were  held 
during  1977  and  1978,  and  commissioned  studies  published.  CLASS  took  over 
from  the  State  Library  the  maintenance  of  the  California  Union  List  of 
Periodicals  (CULP)  and  published  a  third  edition  in  mid- 1978. 

A  major  offshoot  of  CLASS  is  COLRS  (CLASS  On-Line  Reference 
Services),  providing  support  to  libraries  involved  with  online  reference  activities 
through  consulting,  training,  centralized  purchasing  and  search  referral.  In  a 
related  development  CLASS  has  arranged  to  broker  BALLOTS  (renamed 
RLIN)  in  California.  In  late  1978  CLASS  plans  to  issue  its  first  finding  list  for 
monographs,  CATALIST,  with  100,000  books  held  by  78  public  libraries 
represented  on  multiple  microfiche. 

CLASS  is  financed  through  a  mix  of  federal  funds  (LSCA  and  CETA), 
membership  dues,  and  fees  for  products  and  services.  It  issues  two  newsletters 
for  communication  with  members,  CLASS/1  C77CW  and  CLASSONLINE. 
The  CLASS  office  is  located  at  1415  Koll  Circle,  suite  101,  San  Jose,  CA  951 12, 
telephone  (408)  289-1756. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ON  LIBRARY  FEES 

The  long-awaited  opinion  of  the  State  Attorney  General  on  the  charging  of 
library  fees  has  been  received.  The  opinion,  no.  CV  78/96,  was  developed  by 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Victor  D.  Sonenberg  and  says  that  fees  to  local 
residents  for  library  services  may  not  be  charged  by  public  libraries  organized 
under  provisions  of  the  Education  Code  or  the  Government  Code.  Only  charter 
cities,  depending  upon  provisions  of  the  charter,  may  charge  fees.  Counties, 
whether  or  not  chartered,  are  precluded  from  charging  fees  for  library  services  at 
county  libraries.  The  statutory  prohibitions  against  the  charging  of  fees  extends 
to  all  services  that  may  be  characterized  as  "library  services",  which  in  essence 
constitutes  the  satisfaction,  with  library  materials,  of  the  patron's  informational 
needs.  Such  statutes  do  not  preclude  the  charging  of  fees  by  such  libraries  for 
other  types  of  optional  services  that  are  provided  to  the  public. 

Similar  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  charging  of  fees  have  also  been  given  by 
the  Legislative  Counsel  and  the  counsel  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  California  Library  Services  Board  has  gone  on  record  as  opposing  the 
distribution  of  CLSA  funds  to  any  library  instituting  such  fees.  The  matter  has 
become  one  of  immediate  importance,  as  public  libraries  consider  ways  to 
supplement  their  incomes  following  the  reductions  of  Proposition  13. 
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I.SSISTANT  STATE  LIBRARY  BUREAU  CHIEF 

Jay  Cunningham  was  appointed  Principal  Librarian  and  Assistant  Chief  of 
lie  State  Library  Services  Bureau,  in  July.  He  comes  to  the  State  Library  from 
ie  University  of  California  where  he  had  been  since  1967,  most  recently  as 

ssistant  for  External  Services  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Vice  President, 
ibrary  Plans  and  Policies,  Systemwide  Administration.  Prior  to  this  position 
ay  was  DirectOi,  University-wide  Library  Automation  Program,  and  was 
wolved  in  several  areas  of  the  UC  Union  Catalog  Project. 

Jay  will  work  with  Bureau  Chief  Sheila  Thornton  primarily  in  the  areas  of 
ystems  and  automation,  and  will  act  as  an  assistant  for  all  Bureau  programs.  In 
ddition,    he    will    oversee    federally    funded    automation-related    projects 

onitored  by  the  Library  Development  Services  Bureau  including  CLASS 
California  Library  Authority  for  Systems  and  Services). 


50  YEARS  AGO  IN  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARIES 

Alameda  County  Free  Library,  Oakland.  Miss  Mary  Barmby,  Lib'n.  One  of 
he  most  significant  occasions  in  the  history  of  Niles  was  the  dedication  of  the 
lane  R.  Clough  Memorial  Library  which  took  place  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan. 
14.  Although  it  had  rained  intermittently  through  the  day,  about  one  thousand 
people  gathered  around  the  new  building  to  witness  the  impressive  dedication 
ceremony,  which  was  conducted  by  members  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge. 
Chas.  R.  Wallenberg,  Senior  Grand  Warden,  was  master  of  ceremonies  and 
District  Attorney  Earl  Warren  was  the  grand  orator.  The  various  organizations 
of  the  community  united  in  participation  in  the  program.  Scoutmaster  J.  F. 
Goldner  and  the  local  boy  scout  troop  took  charge  of  and  raised  the  national 
colors  on  the  flag  pole  of  the  new  building  for  the  first  time.  This  beautiful  flag 
iwas  also  a  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford. — April,  1928. 

Carmel  City  Public  Library  and  Branch,  Monterey  County  Free  Library, 
Carmel.  Miss  M.  Ethel  Goodfellow,  Lib'n.  The  Carmel  Library  which  was 
organized  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  maintianed  by  subscriptions,  under  the 
able  management  of  Mrs.  J.  Frederic  Dutton  and  her  board  of  directors,  has 
passed  out  of  existence.  Its  books  have  been  donated  to  the  new  City  Library,  its 
real  estate  and  building  to  the  Girl  Scout  organization,  and  its  financial  balance 
to  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  late  Mrs.  Ralph  Chandler  Harrison  left  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
Judge  Harrison,  property  and  money  to  build  a  city  library.  Her  bequest  also 
included,  among  other  books,  a  valuable  Browning  collection  and  many  original 
etchings. 

The  new  City  Library  building,  which  has  just  been  completed  and  will  soon 
be  open  to  the  public,  is  of  pure  Spanish  type  and  was  designed  by  the  well 
known  architect,  Bernard  Maybeck  of  San  Francisco. — April  1928. 

Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library,  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Helen  E.  Vogleson, 
Lib'n.  This  library  must  count  among  those  lost  in  the  St.  Francis  Dam  disaster 
many  patrons  of  our  branch  libraries  located  in  the  flooded  district.  Among 
these  were  a  few  who  used  to  go  to  the  Newhall  Branch  for  their  books,  others 
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who  went  to  Saugus  and  whole  families  who  used  the  little  libraries  located  in  ti 
club  house  at  Power  Plant  No.  2,  and  in  the  San  Francisquito  School.  The  loss  of 
many  children  is  grievous,  thirty-five  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  at 
Bee,  San  Francisquito  and  Saugus.  Two  teachers  were  also  drowned,  Mrs.  Ida 
Marie  Parker  of  the  Bee  District  School  and  Mrs.  Cecelia  A.  Small,  the  teacher 
at  San  Francisquito,  whom  everybody  in  the  canyon  loved.  Our  school 
department  had  a  happy  contact  with  both  of  these  women  and  supplied  them 
with  material  for  class  work  and  many  little  entertainments.  The  two  libraries 
completely  swept  away  were  at  the  Club  House  and  the  San  Francisquito 
School.  The  book  material  lost  numbers  about  eight  hundred  volumes, 
seventeen  maps  and  several  globes. — April  1928. 

Napa  County  Free  Library,  Napa.  Miss  Estella  De  Ford,  Lib'n.  Last  quarter 
we  failed  to  record  the  establishment  of  County  Library  service  in  the  County 
Jail.  We  had  made  many  previous  unsuccessful  efforts  in  this  direction  when  a 
Mr.  Remington,  pseud.,  came  to  dwell  in  our  jail,  and  through  his  request  for 
books  for  himself  and  others  the  new  under-sheriffs  attention  was  called  to  a 
need  of  books  and  our  problem  was  solved.  Mr.  Remington  was  what  is  known 
in  jail  parlance  as  a  "paper-hanger" — that  is,  he  forged  checks.  He  wrote  us 
elegant  and  appreciative  letters  asking  for  everything  from  Trevelyan's  "England 
under  the  Stuarts"  to  "Vanity  Fair."  With  a  pleasant  "pour  prendre  conge"  he 
left  for  the  Alameda  County  Jail  trying  (according  to  the  Sheriff)  to  take  one  of  I 
our  books  with  him.  We  feel  sure  that  Miss  Barmby  is  giving  Mr.  Remington 
good  service,  and,  as  he  is  going  to  many  other  county  jails,  we  feel  that  he  should 
be  asked  to  write  on  "County  Library  service  from  the  inside." — April  1928. 

Sacramento  Co.  Free  Library,  Sacramento.  Miss  Cornelia  D.  Provines, 
Lib'n.  A  branch  was  established  November  3,  at  the  County  Detention  Home  for 
the  use  of  the  children  detained  there.  The  branch  was  requested  by  the  Assistant 
Probation  officer,  who  stated  that  some  of  the  old  discarded  books  which  we  had 
been  sending  to  the  County  Hospital  had  found  their  way  to  the  Home,  and  had 
proven  of  such  value  in  affording  both  interest  and  occupation  to  the  children, 
that  the  authorities  were  petitioning  for  a  separate  and  established  branch  of 
their  own,  for  the  special  use  of  the  children  in  the  Home.  The  branch  was  very 
gladly  established,  with  a  hundred  books  ranging  in  age  interest  from  six  to 
sixteen.  It  will  be  cared  for  and  added  to,  as  conditions  and  necessities  suggest. 

The  County  Horticultural  Commissioner  at  the  same  time,  asked  that  he 
might  have  a  branch  for  his  department,  separate  from  that  of  the  Farm  Adviser, 
with  which  it  had  been  combined.  Not  only  had  the  offices  of  the  two  been 
separated,  but  his  own  work  had  so  increased  in  scope  and  volume  that  he 
required  the  branch  for  his  personal  use  and  reference.  His  request  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  branch  was  established  in  his  office  upon  the  same  day. — January 
1928.  £p 
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Questions  of  money  and  how  library  service  is  to  be  paid  for  occupy  the  thoughts  of  our 
authors  again  this  issue.  Where  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  state's  tax  limitation  initiative, 
Proposition  13,  and  ways  of  mitigating  the  harm  done  to  library  services  through  new 
state  funding  patterns  were  explored  here  last  time,  we  now  consider  federal  revenue 
sharing,  user  charges  and  cooperative  services.  Frank  Wm.  Goudy,  a  doctoral  candidate 
at  the  USC  School  of  Library  Science,  finds  that  California  libraries  have  been  more 
successful  than  most  in  obtaining  general  revenue  sharing  funds  in  the  past  but  fears  that 
these  moneys  will  increasingly  be  used  as  replacement  for  lost  local  revenues,  not  for  real 
service  improvements,  and  may  end  altogether  with  expiration  of  the  act  in  1980.  Robert 
Fikes,  Jr.,  claims  that  neither  side  has  done  its  homework  in  arguments  over  whether  or 
not  libraries  should  in  principal  charge  fees  for  service,  and  calls  for  reliable  research 
studies.  Susan  E.  Holmer  documents  how  a  cooperative  library  system  can  perform 
services,  in  this  case  library  outreach,  beyond  the  financial  or  staffing  abilities  of  single 
member  libraries  and  thus  share  program  costs.  Our  State  Library  home,  the  Library  & 
Courts  Building  in  Sacramento,  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  in  November,  which 
occasion  is  recognized  in  a  "News  Notes"  feature  with  historic  photos  from  the  Library's 
California  Section.  On  the  cover  is  Gillis  Hall,  the  main  reference  reading  room  with  its 
Maynard  Dixon  mural,  as  it  looked  to  opening  day  patrons  in  1928. 
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General  Revenue  Sharing  and  California  Public 
Libraries:  a  Determination  of  Fiscal  Impact 

by  Frank  Wm.  Goudy 


The  enactment  of  federal  general  revenue  sharing  by  Congress  (P.L.  92-512), 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  was  nailed  as  a  significant  new 
development  in  American  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations.  This  act 
appropriated  $30.2  billion  which  was  distributed  to  the  states  and  localities 
(special  districts  and  school  districts  were  excluded)  for  a  period  to  run  from 
January,  1972  through  December,  1976.  Due  to  delays,  the  legislation  was  not 
passed  until  October,  1972  with  the  result  that  payments  were  not  released  until 
FY  1973. '  The  popularity  of  revenue  sharing  among  state  and  local  officials 
resulted  in  a  new  act  that  appropriated  over  $25.5  billion  to  run  through  FY 
1980. 

The  process  of  enacting  a  revenue  sharing  program  had  its  origins  under 
Walter  Heller,  chairman  of  President  Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
who  recommended  a  plan  that  the  federal  government  set  aside  two  percent  of  its 
income  tax  revenues  for  distribution  among  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
population.  This  was  to  be  new  money  and  not  replace  existing  federal  assistance 
to  states  and  localities. 2  Although  President  Johnson  appointed  a  task  force  to 
develop  Heller's  idea,  he  never  gave  it  full  support  and  the  concept  was  dropped. 

The  idea  of  decentralizing  power  was  also  expressed  during  this  time  by 
Richard  Goodwin.  Goodwin,  a  former  aide  to  President  Kennedy,  wrote  in  a 
1967  issue  of  Commentary  that  governmental  objectives  could  best  be 
accomplished  "through  decentralization — by  assisting  and  compelling  states, 
communities,  and  private  groups  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  responsibility  for 
collective  action."3 

The  election  of  Richard  Nixon  as  president  in  1968  again  brought  revenue 
sharing  into  public  view.  The  Republican  party  strongly  endorsed  this  program 
and  made  it  a  specific  part  of  their  platform.  Nixon  saw  revenue  sharing  as  a 
means  for  establishing  his  more  conservative  political  and  fiscal  views  and  called 
for  "a  new  federalism  in  which  power,  funds  and  responsibility  will  flow  from 
Washington  to  the  states  and  to  the  people." 4 

Passage  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  encompassed  the 
entire  two  year  period  of  the  ninety-second  Congress.  While  compromises  of  a 
substantial  nature  were  involved,  the  key  provisions  of  the  act  provided  that  the 
fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  over  39,000  local  government  units 
were  to  be  eligible  for  funding.  Established  formulas  based  on  population,  per 
capita  income,  tax  effort,  and  intergovernmental  transfers  were  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  money  a  jurisdiction  was  to  receive.  Within  certain 
broad  guidelines,  the  money  could  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  states  and 
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localities  involved.  Two-thirds  of  the  allocated  funds  were  to  go  to  the  local 
governments  and  one-third  to  the  states. 5  To  focus  on  what  it  considered  to  be 
national  priorities,  Congress  mandated  certain  "priority  items"  as  indicated  in 
Section  103  of  Title  I — Fiscal  Assistance  to  State  and  Local  Governments: 

(a)  IN  GENERAL — Funds  received  by  units  of  local  government  under  this 
subtitle  may  be  used  only  for  priority  expenditures.  For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "priority  expenditures"  means  only — 

(1)  ordinary  and  necessary  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  for — 

(A)  public  safety  (including  law  enforcement,  fire  protection,  and 
building  code  enforcement), 

(B)  environmental  protection  (including  sewage  disposal,  sanitation 
and  pollution  abatement), 

(C)  public  transportation  (including  transit  systems  and  streets  and 
roads), 

(D)  health, 

(E)  recreation, 

(F)  libraries, 

(G)  social  services  for  the  poor  or  aged,  and, 
(H)  financial  administration;  and 

(2)  ordinary  and  necessary  capital  expenditures  authorized  by  law. 

With  libraries  listed  as  a  priority  expenditure  there  was  ample  justification  for 
requesting  this  new  funding.  However,  the  expectation  for  large  amounts  of 
revenue  sharing  was  weakened  in  this  legislation  in  that  states  were  specifically 
exempted  from  having  priority  expenditure  requirements  as  were  capital  outlays 
for  local  governments.  Further  negative  news  for  federal  library  funding  was 
soon  to  be  announced  by  President  Nixon. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  for  revenue  sharing,  as  Nixon  envisioned,  was  to 
consolidate  and  eliminate  many  of  the  existing  categorical  grants  and  replace 
them  with  funding  from  revenue  sharing.  President  Nixon  did  not  share  Walter 
Heller's  view  that  such  money  would  be  in  addition  to  existing  federal  funding. 
This  replacement  would  allow  states  and  localities  to  support  those  services  and 
programs  that  they  felt  were  necessary  and  most  worthwhile. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  was  one  of  those  categorical 
grants  that  were  to  be  eliminated,  as  announced  on  January  23,  1973  when 
Nixon  submitted  to  Congress  his  budget  request.  Beginning  with  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  FY  1957  and  continuing  through  FY  1974,  LSCA  appropriations 
totaled  over  $626  million  and  had  been  an  important  element  in  library 
development  throughout  the  nation. 6  The  American  Library  Association 
Council  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  protesting  the  elimination  of  LSCA 
and  urged  Congress  to  override  the  President.  Charles  H.  Stevens  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Library  and  Information  Science  and  Alphonse 
Trezza  of  the  Illinois  State  Library  (and  later  of  NCLIS)  also  criticized  this 
action  as  being  arbitrary  and  not  allowing  for  sufficient  time  in  making  future 
budgetary  decisions. 7  LSCA  funds  were  continued  as  originally  mandated, 
although  hindered  by  impoundments  in  1973  and  1974  as  well  as  by  reduced 
support  levels  that  were  especially  significant  considering  the  effects  of  inflation. 

The  exclusion  of  states  from  being  bound  by  priority  expenditures  as  well  as 
all  capital  expenditures  at  the  local  level  certainly  weakened  the  claim  of  libraries 
for  revenue  sharing  funds.  And  in  addition,  the  extreme  competition  for  new 
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dollars  by  all  governments  in  an  era  of  budget  cutbacks  raises  further  questions 
about  how  successful  libraries  in  California  have  been  in  procurring  these  funds. 
Have  these  funds,  once  obtained,  been  directed  toward  capital  or  operating 
outlays?  How  much  are  they  a  part  of  the  overall  collective  budgets  of  public 
libraries  in  this  state?  Also,  how  do  California  libraries  compare  with  other 
public  libraries  across  the  country  in  obtaining  revenue  sharing?  The  following 
tables  and  analysis  will  provide  at  least  some  explanation  in  attempting  to 
answer  these  concerns. 


TABLE  1 

General  Revenue  Sharing  Funds  Expended 

in  Local  Government  Units  of  California: 

FY  1973-FY  1977 


Fiscal 

GRS  allocated  to 

GRS  allocated  to 

Percent  of  GRS 

year 

local  governments 

public  libraries 

allocated  to 
public  libraries 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1973 

$449,671,481 

$10,875,488 

2.42% 

1974 

468,199,968 

14,585,383 

3.12 

1975 

454,179,442 

6,330,595 

1.39 

1976 

465,187,189 

17,521,585 

3.77 

1977 

478,788,937 

11,972,732 

2.50 

Totals 

$2,316,027,017 

$61,285,783 

2.65% 

Sources:  Column  1:  Office  of  the  Controller.  State  of  California.  Annual  Report  of  Financial 
Transactions  Concerning  Cities  of  California,  Fiscal  Years  1972-73  through  1976-77. 
Sacramento,  California.  Office  of  State  Printing. 

Office  of  the  Controller.  State  of  California.  Annual  Report  of  Financial 
Transactions  Concerning  Counties  of  California,  Fiscal  Years  1972-73  through  1976-77. 
Sacramento,  California.  Office  of  State  Printing. 

Column  2:  California  State  Library.  Sacramento,  California,  (unpublished  data).  Ruth 
Kierstead,  Library  Consultant. 


Table  1  indicates  that  from  FY  1973  through  FY  1977,  $61,285,783  in  revenue 
sharing  was  appropriated  to  California  public  libraries.  This  amount  accounts 
for  approximately  2.65%  of  all  GRS  funds  allocated  to  the  various  city  and 
county  government  units.  It  is  important  to  note  that  special  districts  and  school 
districts  were  not  eligible  to  receive  revenue  sharing.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  only  California  libraries  associated  with  a  city  or  county  governmental 
unit  actually  received  such  funding.  Library  districts  as  well  as  libraries 
connected  with  school  districts  did  not  obtain  GRS  according  to  data  provided 
by  the  California  State  Library. 
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TABLE  2 

Reported  uses  of  General  Revenue  Sharing  Funds: 
Local  Units  of  Government.  FY  1973-FY  1976 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal 
year 

Total  GRS 
allocated 

Total  GRS 

allocated  to 

libraries 

Percent  of  GRS 

allocated  to 

libraries 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 

$  1,794.7 
4,155.3 
4,674.0 
4,639.8 

$  18.5 
76.0 
91.4 
92.8 

1.03% 
1.83 
1.95 
2.00 

Totals 

$15,263.8 

$278.7 

1.82% 

Sources:  Department    of  the   Treasury.    Revenue    Sharing:   the   First   Actual    Use    Reports. 
Washington,  D.C.  G.P.O.  1974. 

Department  of  the  Treasury.  General  Revenue  Sharing:  Reported  Uses  1973-74;  1974-75; 
1975-76.  Washington,  D.C.  G.P.O. 

TABLE  3 

General  Revenue  Sharing  as  a  Percentage 

of  California  Public  Library  Expenditures: 

Cities  and  Counties,  FY  1973-FY  1977 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal 

Public  library 

year 

expenditures 

(1) 

1973 

$123.26 

1974 

134.75 

1975 

155.81 

1976 

174.21 

1977 

181.72 

GRS  allocated 

GRS 

as  percent  of 

to  libraries 

library  expenditures 

(2) 

(3) 

$10,875 

8.82% 

14.585 

10.82 

6.331 

4.06 

17.522 

10.06 

11.973 

6.59 

Totals 


$769.75 


$61,286 


7.96% 


Sources:  Column  1:  Office  of  the  Controller.  State  of  Calfornia.  Annual  Report  of  Financial 
Transactions  Concerning  Cities  of  California,  Fiscal  Years  1972-73  through  1976-77, 
Sacramento,  California,  Office  of  State  Printing. 

Office  of  the  Controller.  State  of  California.  Annual  Report  of  Financial 
Transactions  Concerning  Counties  of  Calfornia,  Fiscal  Years  1972-73  through  1976-77. 
Sacramento,  California.  Office  of  State  Printing. 

Column  2:  California  State  Library.  Sacramento,  California,  (unpublished  data).  Ruth 
Kierstead,  Library  Consultant. 
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Table  2  allows  for  comparisons  between  California  and  the  nationwide  totals 
through  FY  1976.  Data  from  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  has  not  yet  been 
released  for  the  period  since  FY  1976.  However,  the  $49,313,051  received  by 
California  libraries  through  FY  1976  is  17.7%  of  the  $278.7  million  appropriated 
to  all  local  public  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  existing  data  it  would  appear  that  California  libraries  have  been 
significantly  more  successful  in  obtaining  revenue  sharing  funds  in  comparison 
to  the  collective  results  of  public  libraries  throughout  the  country.  This  can  be 
further  evidenced  in  that  the  $49,313,051  is  2.68%  of  total  local  government 
GRS  allocations  which  exceeds  the  1.82%  national  figure. 

Another  important  aspect  of  GRS  is  to  measure  what  percentage  that  it 
constitutes  of  the  total  expenditures  of  local  public  libraries.  As  can  be  evidenced 
from  Table  3,  the  cumulative  effect  was  7.96%  of  the  total  library  budgets 
through  FY  1977.  This  percentage  compares  very  favorably  to  the  7.2%  of  total 
dollars  expended  by  the  nation's  libraries  at  the  local  level  through  FY  1976. 8 

A  more  controversial  aspect  of  revenue  sharing  has  been  the  distribution  of 
these  funds  between  capital  vs.  operating  expenditures.  (Table  4).  Many 
librarians  have  been  concerned  about  the  need  for  additional  on-going  funds  to 
implement  new  programs  rather  than  for  one  time  capital  development  projects. 
While  at  the  national  level  operating  functions  have  accounted  for  a  majority  of 
the  funding  (61.57%)  through  FY  1976,  California  witnessed  a  reversal  of  this 
situation  and  allocated  less  than  25%  toward  operating  purposes.  However,  in 

TABLE  4 

General  Revenue  Sharing: 

Operating  and  Capital  Expenditure  Distribution. 

FY  1973-FY  1976 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


California 

public 

libraries 

(1) 

Percent 
distribution 

Nationwide 

public 

libraries 

(2) 

Percent 
distribution 

Operating 
Expenditures 

Capital 
Expenditures 

$12,258 
37.055 

24.86% 
75.14 

$171.6 
107.1 

61.57% 
38.43 

Totals 


$49,313 


100.00% 


$278.7 


100.00% 


Sources:  Column  1:  California  State  Library.  Sacramento,  California,  (unpublished  data).  Ruth 
Kierstead,  Library  Consultant. 

Column  2:  Department  of  the  Treasury.  General  Revenue  Sharing:  the  First  Actual  Use 
Reports.  Washington,  D.C.  1974 

Department  of  the  Treasury.   General  Revenue  Sharing:  Reported  Uses 
1973-74;  1974-75;  1975-76.  Washington,  D.C.  G.P.O. 
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FY  1977  California  libraries  did  receive  $9,051,648  in  revenue  sharing  for 
operating  functions  and  $2,921,084  for  capital  outlay. 9  Whether  this  is  a  new 
trend  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discern  until  future  data  are  gathered. 

One  of  the  key  issues  concerning  the  distribution  of  revenue  sharing  is  whether 
these  funds  have  provided  additional  money  with  which  libraries  have  been  able 
to  implement  new  programs  and  services  or  whether  this  new  source  has  been 
merely  a  replacement  for  money  that  would  have  otherwise  been  available.  A 
principal  obstacle  to  an  evaluation  of  governmental  programs  of  all  types  is  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  determining  what  would  have  happened  without  the 
program.  What  would  have  happened  must  be  conceptually  compared  with 
what  actually  did  happen  in  order  to  measure  program  effects.  Needless  to  say, 
there  are  problems  in  quantitatively  determining  program  effects  even  when 
data  are  available. 

One  method  of  determining  the  effect  of  revenue  sharing  on  public  libraries  is 
to  compare  their  budgets  to  the  overall  inflation  rate.  Table  5  provides  data  that 
library  expenditures  increased  from  $123.26  million  in  FY  1973  to  $181.72 
million  in  FY  1977.  This  represents  a  47.4%  increase  in  funding  compared  to  the 
consumer  price  index  increase  of  36.9%  or  the  38.6%  increase  as  measured  by  the 
Municipal  Cost  Index  during  the  same  period. 10  At  least  by  these  standards, 
libraries  did  make  some  economic  gains  during  the  period  when  GRS  funds  were 
available. 

TABLE  5 

Total  City  and  County  Expenditures  in  California 
FY  1973-FY  1977 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal 

Total  city  & 

Public  library 

year 

county  expenditures 

(city  &  county) 
expenditures 

1973 

$  8,245.2 

$123.26 

1974 

8,740.6 

134.75 

1975 

9,818.4 

155.81 

1976 

11,153.7 

174.20 

1977 

11,893.7 

181.72 

Totals  $49,851.6  $769.75 

Sources:  Office  of  the  Controller.  State  of  California.  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions 
Concerning  Cities  of  California,  Fiscal  Years  1972-73  through  1976-77.  Sacramento, 
California.  Office  of  State  Printing. 

Office  of  the  Controller.  State  of  California.  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions 
Concerning  Counties  of  California,  Fiscal  Years  1972-73  through  1976-77.  Sacramento, 
California.  Office  of  State  Printing. 

Another  more  complex  formula  in  measuring  fiscal  impact  is  that  developed 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Policy  Studies  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  One  of 
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the  models  used  to  evaluate  this  impact  is  analysis  by  historical  analogy.  One 
such  formula  is  the  Constant-Proportion-of-the-Revenue-Increment  (CPRI).  u 
The  CPRI  formula  predicts  that  a  given  year's  expenditures  for  any  functional 
account  will  be  at  least  equal  to  last  year's  expenditure  plus  a  constant 
proportion  of  the  revenue  increment  or  decrement.  Thus,  if  City  X's  budget  is 
$1,000,000  in  a  given  year  and  the  library  account  was  entitled  to  5%  of  the 
budget,  the  predicted  expenditure  would  be  $50,000  by  the  library.  If  in  the 
following  year  the  city's  budget  was  increased  by  $100,000,  the  library  would  be 
entitled  to  5%  of  this  figure  which  would  be  a  $5,000  increment.  This  would  raise 
the  library's  allocation  from  $50,000  in  the  previous  year  to  a  present  budget  of 
$55,000.  The  basic  predictive  equation  is: 

EXPijk  =  EXPp-j  +  Bij  (REVk-REVk-i) 

where:       EXPyk  =  Predicted  expenditure  for  function  "i",  account  "j"  in  year 
"k". 

EXPijk-i  =  Actual  expenditure  in  year  "k-1". 

REVk  =  Total  revenue  available  in  year  "k". 

By  =  Empirically  based  parameter  for  function  "i",  account  "j". 

In  this  formula,  the  empirically  estimated  parameter  (By)  is  ".015".  This 
estimated  parameter  is  determined  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  before  GRS 
became  available  libraries  received  $115.36  million  of  the  $7,690.2  million 
combined  city  and  county  budgets;  thus,  accounting  for  1.5%  of  the  total 
expenditures. 12  Table  6  details  the  above  formula  in  determining  the  fiscal 
impact  of  revenue  sharing  funds  on  California  public  libraries.  Data  for  the 
REVk  component  of  this  formula  are  taken  from  Table  5. 

TABLE  6 

Utilization  of  the  CPRI  to  Determine 

the  Fiscal  Impact  of  GRS  on  Libraries 

in  California.  FY  1973-FY  1977 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 
EXPyk        =      EXPjk-i       +         By  (REVk-REVk-i) 


$123.69 

$115.36 

.015 

$  8,245.2  - 

$7,690.2  =  $  555.0 

131.12 

115.36 

.015 

8,740.6  - 

7,690.2=  1,050.4 

147.28 

115.36 

.015 

9,818.4- 

7,690.2=  2,128.2 

167.31 

115.36 

.015 

11,153.7- 

7,690.2=  3,463.5 

178.41 

115.36 

.015 

11,893.7- 

7,690.2=  4,203.5 

EXPyk  (the  total  predicted  expenditure)  =  $747.81  million 

What  libraries  actually  expended  as  indicated  in  Table  5  was  $769.75  million 
for  FY's  1973  through  1977.  The  predicted  expenditure  without  the  receipt  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  was  $747.81  million.  From  this  formula  it  would  appear 
that  approximately  $21  million  of  the  total  $61  million  received  by  libraries 
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actually  provided  additional  money  with  the  remaining  $40  million  being 
replacement  dollars  that  should  have  normally  been  allocated  without  GRS 
funds  being  available.  Obviously,  this  is  a  complex  topic  upon  which  to  find 
reliable  data  and  make  valid  conclusions.  However,  it  is  felt  that  such 
measurements  as  developed  by  the  University  of  Michigan  are  an  important  step 
in  this  process. 

Given  the  negative  economic  environment  for  libraries,  the  need  to  gain  a  "fair 
share"  of  new  and  existing  money  from  whatever  source  is  essential.  The 
problems  involved  for  California  public  libraries  are  especially  dificult  at  this 
time  due  to  the  passage  of  Proposition  13.  Proposition  13  will  undoubtedly 
vastly  curtail  badly  needed  services,  programs  and  buildings.  There  is  an  almost 
inescapable  thought  that  GRS  will  be  used  as  strictly  replacement  funding.  In 
addition,  the  new  revenue  sharing  act  that  is  to  extend  through  FY  1980  has 
completely  eliminated  the  "priority  expenditure"  category  under  which  libraries 
received  at  least  a  chance  for  serious  consideration. 

Certainly  the  future  effects  of  revenue  sharing  will  need  to  be  both  monitored 
and  analyzed  on  a  constant  basis.  Hopefully  this  research  can  be  a  first  step  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  revenue  sharing  in  meeting  the  financial 
exigencies  that  are  seemingly  ever  present.  (^J 
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User  Charges:  a  Debate  in  Search  of  a  Premise 

by  Robert  Fikes,  Jr. 


Over  the  last  several  years  the  issue  of  charging  library  patrons  for 
information  services  has  fostered  lively  debate  between  public  and  academic 
librarians  and  those  affiliated  with  the  private  sector.  In  some  respects  the 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  resembled  the  copyright  controversy  that  probably 
inspired  it.  At  present,  the  debate  still  seems  pretty  much  conducted  on  the  level 
of  rhetoric,  with  very  little  basic,  scientific  evidence  to  support  a  number  of 
assumptions. 

On  April  19,  1973,  Eugene  Garfield  told  the  National  Commission  on  Library 
and  Information  Sciences  that  it  should  begin  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
'inevitable"  and  that  anything  obtained  free  cannot  truly  be  appreciated.  • 
Charge  for  information  services  rendered,  the  argument  goes,  would  also  save 
libraries  from  a  financial  pinch  and  avoid  their  being  taken  advantage  of  by 
users,  especially  professionals  and  nonstudents  who  have  come  to  expect  free 
services  as  a  right  but  have  never  stopped  to  think  of  the  cost  and  time  involved. 
Often  cited  examples  here  are  of  physicians  and  attorneys  who  have  opposed 
their  profession's  free  information  services  for  the  public,  but  demand  free 
medical  and  legal  information  services  from  libraries  for  themselves. 

Furthermore,  the  proponents  of  user  charges  for  information  services  contend 
that  if  their  ideal  was  reality,  the  management  of  libraries  would  become  more 
businesslike,  demonstrating  increased  productivity,  efficiency,  and 
professionalism.  They  insist  the  library's  clientele  would  become  more 
conscientious  and  appreciative  because  it  would  have  a  more  direct  and 
apparent  pecuniary  interest  in  information  services.  In  part,  Garfield  explained 
the  assumption  supporting  this  hypothesis  at  the  NCLIS  hearing  when  he 
observed:  "The  existence  of  an  already  large  information  industry  supports  the 
assertion  that  the  buyer  of  information  is  prepared  to  pay  for  those  services  he 
learns  to  respect." 2  The  overall  effect  of  charging  users,  the  proponents  say, 
would  be  to  lighten  the  financial  burden  of  other  vital  publicly  funded 
institutions  since  libraries  would  be  partly  self-financing.  As  a  sort  of  clincher 
pay  libraries  and  user  charges  are  touted  as  the  wave  of  the  future. 

The  opposition  is  well  manned  and  appears  to  represent  the  great  majority  of 
professional  librarians  and  the  people  they  serve.  The  fact  remains  that 
Americans  have  come  to  expect  free  information  services.  It  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  tradition  and  basic  attitudes  as  anything.  It  would  be  hard  to  convince  the 
average  citizen  that  he  should  pay  over  the  counter  for  something  he  has  felt 
entitled  to  as  far  back  as  he  can  remember.  The  opposition  tends  to  reject  the 
notion  that  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  information  services,  citing  a  major 
problem  with  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  product  oriented  rather  than  service 
oriented.  Some  people  (mainly  businessmen)  and  corporations  will  pay  for 
information  but  not  necessarily  for  information  service  which  is  a  concept  they 
have  difficulty  understanding. 
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Librarians  and  library  users  are  also  prone  to  interject  collateral  issues  in 
addition  to  those  concerning  economics,  e.g.,  the  ethics  and  /or  practicality  of 
charging  the  underprivileged,  or  things  that  related  to  access  to  information.  The 
point  is  made  that  in  these  times  of  shrinking  library  budgets  what  is  really 
needed  is  greater  commitment  and  funding  by  local,  state  and  federal  agencies, 
not  less  for  the  sake  of  increased  productivity,  efficiency,  cost  accounting  and  a 
number  of  other  business  concepts  which  do  not  exactly  apply  to  public 
institutions  which  operate  under  a  different  set  of  circumstances.  Librarians  may 


The  effect  of  charging  users  would  be  to  lighten  the 
financial  burden  of  other  vital  publicly  funded 
institutions  since  libraries  would  be  partly  self- 
financing. 


recall  past  failures  of  prototypes  of  pay  libraries  like  the  medical  society  libraries 
and  other  subscription  or  proprietary  libraries  that  succumbed  over  the  years. 

The  middle  ground  in  the  debate  over  user  charges  for  information  services 
recognizes  the  salient  points  presented  by  the  two  opposing  camps  but  tries  to 
put  things  into  perspective.  It  advocates  a  kind  of  peaceful  coexistence  where 
public  and  for-profit  libraries  have  a  piece  of  the  action,  both  assisted  to  some 
degree  by  government  subsidy  and  scientific  research.  Special  information 
services  that  require  the  use  of  the  latest  technology  (e.g.,  computers)  might 
justifiably  be  charged  if  for  nothing  more  than  to  help  establish  these  innovative 
services  for  the  library's  clientele.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  users  to 
pay  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  information  services;  however,  a  token  charge 
may  be  required  both  to  defray  costs  and  promote  their  general  use  and 
acceptance. 

What  is  obvious  is  that  the  debate  on  both  sides  is  based  on  a  number  of 
assumptions.  To  begin,  both  sides  appear  to  be  having  trouble  gauging 
productivity  as  it  relates  to  public  service  institutions  and  the  private  sector. 
Some  of  the  arguments  hinge  on  what  is  perceived  to  be  the  library's  real  output. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  quantify  or  qualify  the  output  of  libraries  in  terms  of 
intellectual  and  social  benefits,  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  about  what  is  being 
debated. 

The  situation  gets  to  be  just  as  muddled  when  the  debate  shifts  to  the  issue  of 
efficiency.  Here  some  critics  contend  that  it  is  at  least  economically  inefficient  to 
refuse  to  charge  patrons  while  others  contend  that  at  most  only  a  minimal  service 
charge  is  possible  because  the  spillover  effect  of  information  diffusion  precludes 
a  fair,  accurate  accounting,  and  then  state  that  the  principles  which  apply  to  the 
private  sector  and  free  enterprise  are  not  easily  adapted  by  libraries. 

There  are,  finally,  assumptions  about  who  should  pay  and  who  will  be  able  to 
pay.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  seem  to  think  pay  libraries  and  user 
charges  would  be  the  greatest  disservice  and  injustice  to  the  poor  and  other 
segments  of  the  population  the  library  has  traditionally,  albeit,  benignly, 
neglected.  It  is  assumed  even  the  moderate  income  groups  might  be  discouraged, 
leaving  only  the  well-to-do  to  take  advantage  of  the  libraries'  information 
services.  On  the  other  hand  some  appear  to  assume  that  the  great  majority  of 
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those  currently  "taking  advantage  of  libraries"  are  able  and  would  be  willing  to 
pay  if  such  a  thing  was  imposed.  Furthermore,  they  counter,  those  who  honestly 
cannot  afford  to  pay  could  be  subsidized  by  the  government. 

What  needs  to  be  emphasized  is  the  fact  that  before  a  pay  or  charge  system  can 
be  instituted  there  must  be  an  intelligent,  valid  foundation  supporting  it.  The 
present  debate  which  ostensibly  is  based  on  a  number  of  assumptions  needs  in- 
depth  research  to  help  determine  the  real  dynamics  here.  If  this  can  be  done,  a 
less  emotional  and  mercenary,  more  objective  and  solicitous  evaluation  would 
be  possible.  Whatever  the  final  conclusions,  the  upshot  would  be  to  make 
librarians  more  aware  of  the  value  of  their  work  as  professionals  and,  of  concern 
to  the  public,  the  value  of  services  they  receive. 

As  for  the  private  sector,  its  bearings  in  competition  with  libraries  would 
either  be  strengthened  or  discredited  since  the  crux  of  its  argument  is  that  for- 
profit  enterprises  operate  under  an  artificial,  debilitating  set  of  circumstances, 
i.e.,  it  should  not  have  to  compete  with  tax  supported  libraries  which 
indiscriminately  provide  free  information  services. 

An  investigation  of  the  issues  or  assumptions  regarding  user  charges  would 
entail  asking  and  getting  responses  to  scores  of  pertinent  questions,  among  them 
can  be  listed  the  following: 

1.  What  effect  would  user  charges  have  on  library  patronage?  What  kinds  of 
people  would  be  affected  and  how?  What  should  patrons  expect  for  their 
money? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  accurately  judge  what  could  be  charged  for  all  types  of 
information  services?  What  percentage  of  library  financing  might  be  tax 
supported  and  what  percentage  might  be  obtained  through  direct  user 
charges? 

3.  What  of  the  feasibility  of  publicly  supported  libraries  performing 
expensive,  time  consuming  searches?  Should  this  be  left  to  the  private 
sector? 

4.  In  what  way  would  the  installation  of  a  cost  accounting  system  alter  the 
relationship  between  librarian  and  client?  How  might  his  professional 
standards  be  affected? 

5.  Do  the  concepts  of  cost  accounting  and  real  output  actually  apply  to  public 
service  institutions? 

Obviously,  some  degree  of  technical  and  administrative  expertise  is  needed  to 
tackle  these  questions.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  examine  and  evaluate  the 
prototype  pay  systems  that  once  existed  and  those  in  operation  today.  Certainly 


It  is  impossible  to  quantify  or  qualify  the  output  of 
libraries  in  terms  of  intellectual  and  social  benefits. 


services  like  Minneapolis  Public  Library's  "Inform"  and  librarians  operating  fee 
based  services  are  much  more  professional  in  their  practice,  unhindered  by 
bureaucratic  limitations  that  stifle  creativity  and  imaginative  problem  solving. 
Perhaps  most  fundamental  is  what  would  happen  to  the  dissemination  of 
information — especially  the  information  we  need  as  citizens — if  pay  libraries 
and  user  charges  for  information  services  were  predominant?  The  surprising 
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element  in  the  current  debate  is  the  want  of  smartly  devised,  objective  studies  to 
support  the  assertions  both  sides  have  advanced.  While  vague  allusions  to 
government  subsidies,  political  lobbying,  and  new  tax  schemes  are  offered  as 
possible  alternatives  to  charging  for  information  services,  the  majority  on  both 
sides  of  the  debate  seem  content  to  enter  the  fray  half  cocked  with  wet 
ammunition.  Until  the  combatants  decide  to  pause  and  do  their  homework,  we 
cannot  expect  more  enlightened  views  on  the  issue  at  hand,  r^l 


Notes 
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Sharing  Outreach:  How  One  Program 
Serves  Several  Communities 

by  Susan  E.  Holmer 


Library  outreach  programs  in  California  are  several  years  old  now  and  have 
afforded  many  citizens  in  many  California  communities  access  to  the  services 
and  materials  provided  through  their  public  libraries.  Outreach  is,  however, 
accorded  a  rather  low  rank  on  most  library  budgets  and  in  this  age  of  shrinking 
appropriations  and  since  the  passage  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  tax  limitation  initiative 
some  outreach  programs  may  even  be  ripe  for  extinction.  Yet  in  San  Mateo 
County,  libraries  and  librarians  were  faced  with  this  prospect  over  two  years 
ago.  Concerned  for  the  large  numbers  of  citizens  for  whom  normal  library  access 
would  be  precluded,  they  teamed  up  to  form  a  unique  outreach  program 
stressing  cooperation  among  the  county  and  several  city  libraries. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Peninsula  Library  System  (PLS)  in  1971, 
individual  libraries  in  San  Mateo  County  were  responsible  for  the  organization 
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and  implementation  of  outreach  services.  Several  of  these  libraries  emphasized 
service  to  the  homebound,  but  others  were  unable  to  spare  staff  time  and  energy, 
so  their  communities  were  offered  only  the  traditional  forms  of  library  service. 
The  formation  of  the  Peninsula  Library  System  made  possible  arrangements  for 
outreach  service  on  a  broader  scale. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  system,  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  (LSCA)  grants  were  applied  for  and  awarded  to  two  outreach  projects. 
Grants  were  awarded  for  The  Bookpower/  L.O.V.E.  (Library  Outreach 
Volunteers)  and  Servicios  Bibliotecarios  Para  La  Raza  projects  which  were 
designed  as  outreach  to  specific  groups  within  San  Mateo  County. 

Bookpower  was  designed  to  bring  the  services  of  the  library  to  the  black 
communities  of  the  county  and  to  introduce  the  residents  to  the  services  which 
the  library  offers  and  induce  them  to  seek  out  the  library  as  a  source  of 
information  and  entertainment.  L.O.  V.E.  was  a  library-run,  volunteer-manned 
program  of  service  to  homebound  individuals  designed  to  bring  the  services  of 
the  library  to  those  who  were  physically  unable  to  get  to  the  library,  Servicios 
Bibliotecarios  Para  La  Raza  was  similar  in  scope  to  Bookpower  in  that  the 
program  was  designed  to  bring  library  resources  to  the  Spanish-speaking  within 
the  county  and  introduce  them  to  the  resources  of  the  library. 

Funds  for  these  outreach  projects  were  granted  for  three  and  four  years 
respectively  and  when  they  ended  decisions  had  to  be  made  concerning  their 
future.  Both  programs  had  been  judged  popular  and  effective,  but  were  costly  to 
operate  due  to  the  fact  that  they  both  required  staffing  and  vehicles.  A  decision 
was  made  that  each  library  would  continue  its  own  L.  O.  V.E.  program  since  little 
expense  was  involved  and  volunteer  staffs  were  still  available.  Moreover, 
because  the  outreach  projects  had  been  popular  and  had  proved  that  a  system- 
wide  outreach  program  was  feasible,  another  decision  was  made  to  continue 
system-wide  outreach.  In  this  new  program,  some  major  changes  were  made. 
Instead  of  emphasizing  the  needs  of  only  two  groups  of  citizens  in  the  county, 
each  city  of  the  system  designed  a  program  which  would  meet  the  precise 
outreach  needs  of  its  community.  Together  these  city-designed  programs  formed 
the  PLS  outreach  program.  The  entire  program  was  funded  by  PLS  and  thus 
each  library  could  have  its  own  outreach  program  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an 
individually  run  and  operated  program. 

Presently  PLS  outreach  is  a  city-individualized,  cost-effective  outreach 
program  which  brings  the  services  and  resources  of  the  library  to  those  who 
cannot  get  to  the  library  premises.  Because  the  goal  of  this  program  is  to  meet  the 
outreach  needs  of  individual  cities,  a  wide  variety  of  citizens  is  served.  It  might  be 
useful  to  examine  those  who  are  served  by  PLS  outreach  in  the  member  cities  of 
the  system. 

Burlingame,  with  a  large  elderly  population,  emphasizes  service  to  the  elderly, 
especially  senior  citizens  in  convalescent  hospitals  and  retirement  housing.  In 
Daly  City  outreach  combines  service  to  senior  citizens  in  retirement  housing,  at 
nutrition  lunch  programs  and  at  convalescent  hospitals  with  service  to  pre- 
school children  in  Headstart  programs.  Redwood  City  also  has  a  varied 
program   of  outreach   to   senior   citizens    in    residential   care    homes   and 
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Outreach    librarian    and    patrons    at    The 
Retirement  Inn,  Burlingame. 


convalescent  hospitals,  young  children  in  childcare  programs  and  drug  addicts 
in  residential  treatment  programs.  San  Bruno  uses  PLS  outreach  as  a  means  to 
bring  the  library  to  children  who  live  in  areas  that  are  geographically  isolated 
from  the  library  and  to  the  elderly  in  convalescent  hospitals. 

The  city  of  Menlo  Park  continues  its  program  of  outreach  to  the  black 
communities  through  the  PLS  outreach  program  as  well  as  serving  the  elderly  in 
convalescent  hospitals.  Within  San  Mateo  there  is  a  large  county  run  temporary 
foster  home  for  teenage  girls  and  boys  which  receives  library  services  through 
outreach,  and  several  of  the  city  branches  that  belong  to  the  San  Mateo  County 
Library  System  also  take  advantage  of  the  outreach  program.  Two  branches, 
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Millbrae  and  East  Palo  Alto,  have  put  PLS  outreach  to  work.  Millbrae  uses  it  as 
a  part  of  its  service  to  senior  citizens  in  convalescent  hospitals  and  East  Palo  Alto 
brings  outreach  service  to  ex-convicts  and  drug  addicts  in  a  residential  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program.  The  city  of  South  San  Francisco  reaches  out  to 
seniors  living  in  retirement  apartments,  to  children  in  childcare  programs  and  to 
children  in  areas  isolated  from  the  library.  This  variety  of  programming  is  the 
result  of  differences  found  in  each  of  the  several  cities  belonging  to  PLS. 

Looking  at  the  types  of  programming  undertaken  by  PLS  outreach  in  the 
member  cities  shows  only  the  variety  of  groups  and  individuals  served,  but 
because  of  this  variety  there  has  to  be  more  than  one  type  of  library  service. 
Reading  materials  in  book  form  meet  the  needs  of  only  a  portion  of  those  served. 
The  elderly  in  convalescent  hospitals  and  care  homes  have  particular  difficulty 
with  standard-sized  books.  Just  about  all  of  these  senior  citizens  can  enjoy  films 
though,  so  outreach  services  frequently  arrive  in  the  form  of  film  programs  of 
both  educational  and  recreational  value.  The  film  programs  are  designed  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  the  film  and  add  any  pertinent  or  interesting  facts  about 
the  subject.  Such  programs  introduce  new  subjects,  refresh  memories,  and 
generate  an  interest  in  ideas  which  will  enhance  the  pleasure  of  lives  which  often 
lack  stimulus. 

Film  programs  perform  a  similar  task  when  used  with  children  and  young 
adults  served  by  outreach.  For  the  youngest  children  films  provide  a  pleasing 
introduction  to  new  subjects  and  concepts  together  with  increasing  their 
attention  span,  all  of  which  will  enhance  their  chances  of  being  prepared  for 
school.  Young  adults,  especially  those  in  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs,  have  often  had  minimal  contact  with  the  world  outside  their  own 
circumstances.  Films  are  a  means  of  introducing  them  to  the  wonders  of  the 
world  so  that  their  interest  is  sparked  enough  that  further  exploration  might  be 
sought  in  other  library  materials.  Books  are  the  mainstay  of  the  library  and  fulfill 
much  the  same  purpose  in  outreach.  Selections  of  books  and  magazines  are 
brought  to  all  outreach  stops  where  there  is  need  for  such  materials  expressed. 
Recordings  are  frequently  brought  also. 

The  goal  of  PLS  outreach  service  is  to  bring  to  its  patrons  the  forms  of  library 
service  and  types  of  materials  normally  available  on  the  library  premises.  Every 
group  and  individual  which  receives  such  services  has  been  consulted  as  to  what 
types  of  materials  and  services  would  meet  their  needs  and  desires.  A  bookstop 
which  works  with  one  group  of  patrons  may  be  inappropriate  for  the  next,  and 
some  will  change,  so  a  program  which  worked  for  a  while  will  not  continue  to 
appeal  to  the  group  and  a  different  from  of  service  is  found.  As  in  the  library,  the 
greatest  effort  is  made  to  provide  the  variety  and  type  of  materials  necessary, 
whether  these  sources  take  the  form  of  books  or  audio-visual  materials. 

When  the  original  two  LSCA  grants  for  outreach  were  applied  for,  it  was 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  projects  would  be  a  success.  The  early  major 
outreach  programs  emphasized  certain  groups  within  the  county  who  were  not 
library-oriented  and  who  could  benefit  from  knowledge  of  the  materials  and 
resources  of  the  library. 

These  programs  evolved  into  broad-based  activities  where  the  needs  of  all  the 
underserved  who  could  be  identified  might  be  served  by  outreach.  This  program 
is  so  far  very  popular  and  successful  and  the  outreach  outlook  in  San  Mateo 
County  is  for  a  bright  future.  r^J 
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Entrance  of  the  Library  &  Courts  Building 
designed  by  Weeks  and  Day,  1928. 


LIBRARY  &  COURTS  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Library  &  Courts  Building  housing  the  main  sections  of  the  California 
State  Library  celebrated  fifty  years  of  state  service  with  an  anniversary  open 
house,  November  28,  1978.  Special  exhibits  were  set  up  and  public  tours  of 
library  sections  and  Third  District  Appellate  Court  chambers  were  conducted 
on  that  day. 

After  a  decade  of  planning,  a  bond  issue  was  voted  in  1914  to  build  a  Library 
and  Courts  Building  and  a  state  office  building  on  the  circular  drive  in  front  of 
the  State  Capitol  at  10th  Street  between  Land  N,  Sacramento.  The  architectural 
firm  of  Weeks  and  Day  of  San  Francisco  was  chosen  by  competition.  World 
War  I  caused  construction  delays,  and  ground  was  not  broken  until  March, 
1922.  The  Library  cornerstone  was  laid  in  March,  1924,  and  construction  was 
completed  in  1928,  at  a  cost  of  $2,290,000. 

The  building  is  in  classical  style,  of  primarily  Greek  influence  with  Roman 
ornament.  The  exterior  is  California  granite  with  a  pediment  representing  "The 
Gift  of  California  to  the  World"  and  two  Georgia  marble  statues  by  New  York 
sculptor  Edward  Field  Sanford,  Jr.,  Floral  Wealth  and  Romantic  Wealth, 
flanking  the  entrance.  The  inscription,  "Into  the  highlands  of  the  mind  let  me 
go",  is  adapted  from  the  sonnet,  "Shakespeare",  by  Sir  William  Watson 
(1858-1935). 

The  lobby  is  dedicated  to  those  who  served  in  World  War  I,  and  is  decorated 
with  murals  on  the  history  of  war  by  Frank  Van  Sloun  of  San  Francisco.  The 
huge,  ornamental  columns  are  of  Italian  marble,  each  supporting  a  bronze 
Greek  tripod  light  fixture.  A  circular  staircase  of  Columbia  marble  with  bronze 
balustrade  connects  the  five  public  floors.  Roman  painted  ceilings,  Indiana 
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Thirteen  stories  of  bookstacks  form  a  central 
core  of  the  Library  &  Courts  Building  (view 
under  construction). 


Gillis  Hall,  main  reference  reading  room,  with 
Dixon  mural  on  California  civilization  as  it 
looked  in  1928. 
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limestone  walls,  and  southern  gum  (eucalyptus)  paneling  are  found  throughout 
the  corridors  and  reading  rooms.  In  recent  years  modern  lighting,  air 
conditioning  and  fire  safety  partitions  have  been  added  to  the  building. 

The  State  Librarian's  office  on  the  second  floor  is  a  beautifully  proportioned 
room  of  Roman-Italian  design.  The  ceiling  of  the  third  floor  loan  hall  is  painted 
canvas  with  Roman  decoration,  from  which  hangs  a  large  bronze  lighting 
fixture.  The  two  allegorical  statues  in  green  bronze,  also  by  Mr.  Sanford, 
represent  Inspiration  and  Wisdom.  Gillis  Hall,  the  reference  room,  is  dominated 
by  the  mural  of  western  artist  Maynard  Dixon  portraying  the  development  of 
civilization  in  California. 

Photographs  here  and  on  the  cover  show  the  Library  &  Courts  Building  at  the 
time  of  its  opening  in  1928. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  California  State 
Librarian  1917-1930,  supervised  its  opening 
but  worked  only  briefly  in  the  new  Library  & 
Courts  Building. 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  State  Library  has  long  indexed  local  history  articles  in  a  San  Francisco 
daily  newspaper.  The  following  selected  references,  1904-1979,  are  to  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  San  Francisco  Examiner,  with 
date  and  page/ column.  The  list  was  prepared  by  Ken  Pettitt,  Supervising 
Librarian,  California  Section. 


1 904  Fate  of  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China  hangs  by  a  hair  [queue  cutting  orders].  S.F.  Call 
10-26-04,  1/4 

1906  Counsel  General  Sun  Sze  Yee  arrives.  S.F.  Call  7-3-06,  1/2 

1907  Chinese  and  his  white  bride  invade  Berkeley.  S.F.  Call  6-19-07,  4/3 

1908  Counsel  General  Hsu  Ping-Chen  arrives.  S.F.  Call  4-4-08,  16/2 

1909  Two  infant  Chungs  on  the  Yuba  given  immortal  names  [Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William 
Taft]S.F.  Call  3-25-09,  1/4 

1909  Chinese  pioneers  ride  in  parade.  S.F.  Call  10-24-09,  19/7 

1910  Counsel  General  Li  Yung  Yew  arrives.  S.F.  Call  3-8-10,  5/2 

1911  Chinese  Army  Equipped  with  Airships,  Oakland  Inventor  Employed  as  Instructor  at 
[Chinese]  Aviation  School.  S.F.  Call  10-20-11,  2/2 

1912  Opium  burned  in  Chinatown.  S.F.  Call  5-10-12,  5/2 

1912  Los  Angeles  subscriptions  for  Republic.  S.F.  Call  7-23-12,  2/6 

1912  Republic  anniversary  celebration.  S.F.  Call  9-29-12,  35/1 

1913  Chin  Guy  Loses  Queue  at  hands  of  Big  Gang.  S.F.  Call  2-7-13,  3/4 
1913  Cook's  long  service  at  Marysville.  S.F.  Call  5-31-13,  1/2 

1913  Chinese  Women's  Club  incorporated.  S.F.  Ex.  11-9-13,  41/2 

1914  Revolutionary  activities  in  San  Francisco.  S.F.  Ch.  2-1-14,  7/1 
1914  Slave  girls  tango  on  deportation  eve.  S.F.  Ch.  4-30-14,  7/4 

1914  Chinese  woman  law  student.  S.F.  Ch.  8-1-14,  5/2 

1915  Commercial  commission  arrives  from  China.  S.F.  Ex.  5-4-15,  3/ 1  Entertained.  S.F.  Ex. 
5-5-15,  3/5 

1915  Chinese  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  State  Convention.  S.F.  Ex.  10-20-15,  7/8 

1916  Alphabet  invention  of  Dr.  Lam.  S.F.  Ex.  5-17-16,  8/2 
1916  Chinese  school  for  Menlo  Park.  S.F.  Ex.  7-16-16,  59/2 

1916  Chinese  shrimp  fishers'  village.  S.F.  Ex.  8-27-16,  43/2 

1917  Chinese  immigration,  Angel  Island  expose\  S.F.  Ch.  7-6-17,  3/8 
1917  Admiral  Dewey's  cook  in  Stockton  shooting.  S.F.  Ex.  8-9-17,  7/3 
1917  Convention  of  American-born  Chinese.  S.F.  Ch.  10-16-17,  2/4 

1919  Marysville  banquet  in  honor  of  Confucius.  S.F.  Ch.  12-9-19,  6/3 

1920  Chinese-English  cookbook  published.  S.F.  Ch.  6-9-20,  12/7 

1921  Wine  industry  of  China.  S.F.  Ch.  2-23-21,  9/6 

1921  Hop  Sings  raid  Bing  Kongs  at  Locke.  S.F.  Ch.  3-28-21,  1/4 

1922  Chinese  '49er  for  Sacramento  celebration.  S.F.  Ex.  4-25-22,  10/5 
1922  Chinese  girl  aviator.  S.F.  Ex.  6-25-22,  4/6 

1925  Chinese  "perfect  baby"  contest.  S.F.  Ch.  4-24-25,  9/4 

1925  Chinese  American  discovery  claim.  S.F.  Ch.  8-12-25,  22/1 

1925  Chinese  California  pioneers  (Ng  Poon  Chew).  S.F.  Ex.  9-5-25,  42/1 

1926  Slave  girl  rescued  by  Chinatown  squad.  S.F.  Ch.  5-4-26,  1/3 

1927  Consul  Moy  Back  Hin's  divorce  case.  S.F.  Ch.  1-30-27,  61/5 
1929  Leong  How,  descendants  of.  S.F.  Ch.  3-16-29,  3/8 

1 929  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gensing  Pond  and  bridal  party  killed  in  auto  accident.  S.  F.  Ch.  8- 1 2-29, 1  /  6 

1931  Ma  Shih  Tsiang  in  talkies.  S.F.  Ch.  12-15-31,  11/6 

1933  "Keep  Chinatown  oriental."  S.F.  Ch.  8-25-33,  12/2 

1933  Quong  Lee,  1st  Chinese  telephone  subscriber  in  San  Francisco.  S.F.  Ch.  8-28-33,  7/2 

1934  Chinese  honored  by  Chamber  of  Commerce.  S.F.  Ch.  2-27-34,  4/8 

1934  Chinatown  sweatshops.  S.F.  Ch.  5-17-34,  17/8 

1935  Laundry  methods  of  early  days  recalled.  S.F.  Ch.  4-16-35,  28/5 

1936  Chinese  newsboys  promise  to  refrain  from  throwing  mudpies  at  Stevenson  statue.  S.F. 
Ch.  3-1-36,  3/3 
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Lee  family's  record  of  graduation  from  U.C.  S.F.  Ch.  5-23-36,  25/6 

Chinatown  cocktail  bars.  S.F.  Ch.  12-20-36,  18/1 

China  coins  minted  in  San  Francisco.  S.F.  Ch.  6-20-38,  25/5 

Chintown  article  by  Herb  Caen.  S.F.  Ch.  4-18-39,  13/1 

S.F.  "Rice  for  the  bowls  of  China"  funds  drive.  S.F.  Ch.  10-8-39,  6/5 

Chinatown,  Attractions  of;  discussed  by  Bill  Simons  and  others.  S.F.  Ch.  6-23-40,  7/6 

Decline  of  the  Tongs.  S.F.  Ch.  4-8-41.  9/1 

Alien  Chinese  may  relieve  farm  labor  shortage.  S.F.  Ch.  7-7-42,  5/6 

Fortune  cakes  discontinued.  S.F.  Ch.  10-5-42,  10/3 

Treaty  ot  equality  between  United  States  and  China  celebrated  in  S.F.  S.F.  Ch. 

2-8-43,  6/ 1 

Chinese  Association  seeks  permanent  restraining  order  against  police  entering  their 

premises.  S.F.  Ch.  10-20-44,  9/5 

China  Aircraft  Corporation  (San  Francisco),  dedication  of  first  Chinese  war  production 

plant  in  U.S.  S.F.  Ch.  11-26-44,  7/1 

Chinese  Consul-General  in  S.F.,  Chih-Tsing  Feng,  reception  host  during  World  Security 

Conference.  S.F.  Ch.  5-23-45,  8/6 

China-American  Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Inc.,  meeting  in  S.F.  for  study  of 

China's  postwar  reconstruction.  S.F.  Ch.  11-14-45,  3/2 

Chinese  New  Year  Observance  in  San  Francisco,  first  since  World  War  II.  S.F.  Ch. 

2-4-46,  15/5 

Jung-Pang  Lo  guest  speaker  at  Political  Science  Club  of  Berkeley.  S.F.  Ch.  3-22-46,  9/5 

Chinese  dead  (2,000)  to  be  shipped  from  U.S.  to  China,  in  first  shipment  in  15  years.  S.F. 

Ch.  8-1-46,  1 1/3 

Eng  family  to  hold  national  convention  in  San  Francisco.  S.F.  Ch.  10-14-48,  3/4 

Fong  Wan,  sketch  as  a  San  Francisco  herbalist  and  night  club  operator.  S.F.  Ch.  6-19-49, 

3/1 

Disturbance  caused  by  conflict  between  Communist  and  Nationalist  sympathizers.  S.F. 

Ch.  10-13-49,  6/5 

President  of  Nationalist  Government,  Li  Tsung-Jen  in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  New 

York  for  medical  treatment.  S.F.  Ch.  12-7-49,  1/8 

Juvenile  problem  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  traditional  power  of  old  family  associations. 

S.F.  Ch.  4-10-50,  17/3 

Radio  program  produced  by  Tommy  Tong  for  Chinese  listeners.  S.F.  Ch.  3-11-51, 

TW31/1 

Emma  Ping  Lum,  only  woman  attorney  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  and  only  woman 

of  Chinese  ancestry  to  practice  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  S.F.  Ch. 

12-18-51,  9/2 

"China  by  the  Golden  Gate,"  film  story  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Chinatown  in  San 

Francisco.  S.F.  Ch.  2-29-52,  9/1 

Buddhist  Temple  (Buddha's  Universal  Church)  under  construction  with  aid  of  passersby, 

Chinese,  Caucasians.  S.F.  Ch.  6-8-52,  IF/1 

Investigation  by  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  into  conditions  in  Chinatown 

garment  factories,  charging  that  Chinese  women  are  working  long  hours  for  little  pay. 

S.F.  Ch.  2-11-53,  3/6 

Aw  Boon  Haw,  the  Tiger  Balm  King,  visits  San  Francisco's  Chinatown.  S.F.  Ch.  8-25-54, 

9/1 

Chinatown:  free  X-ray  program  planned  to  combat  tuberculosis — reported  as  having 

highest  T.B.  rate  of  any  district  in  S.F.  S.F.  Ch.  2-27-56,  18/ 1 

Firecrackers — bill  that  would  legalize  use  of  fire  crackers  during  the  New  Year  and  other 

religious  rites  to  be  introduced.  S.F.  Ch.  1-9-57,  6/5 

First  Chinese  policeman  on  S.F.  force,  Herbert  P.  Lee.  S.F.  Ch.  10-17-57,  3/3 

Tong  war  between  Hop  Sing  and  Bing  Kong  Tongs  results  in  brutal  beating  S.F.  Ch. 

1-4-58,  1/3 

First  Chinese-American  judge  in  U.S.  history — appointment  of  Delbert  Wong  as  L.A. 

Muncipal  Judge.  S.F.  Ch.  1-24-59,  6/ 1 

Marysville — Bok  Kai  festival  which  marks  opening  of  Spring.  S.F.  Ch.  2-28-60,  18/8 

Temple  at  Weaverville  to  be  dedicated  as  a  State  Monument,  July  4.  S.F.  Ch.  6-29-61,9/5 

Chinese  New  Year  parade  participation  of  Governor  Brown  and  Richard  Nixon, 

gubernatorial  candidates.  S.F.  Ch.  2-25-62,  1/2 
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1963  Translation  of  Chinese  into  English  demonstrated  in  San  Francisco  (Air  Force  Mark  I 

translation).  S.F.  Ch.  5-28-63,  11/8 

1965  Report  on  poverty  in  Chinatown  by  Jun  Ke  Choy.  .  .  S.F.  Ch.  2-7-65,  1/1 

1966  Dr.  March  Fong  reported  as  first  Chinese  State  official  elected  to  office,  elected  as 
Assemblywoman  from  the  15th  Assembly  District.  S.F.  Ch.  11-20-66,  Sect.  11:13/1 

1967  Chinatown:  first  day  of  factory-by-factory  investigation  of  garment  factories  found 
illegal  health  and  safety  hazards  in  all  24  they  visited.  S.F.  Ch.  9-2-67,  1/1 

1968  Bi-lingual  street  signs  along  Chinatown's  Grant  Avenue  from  Bush  Street  to  Broadway  P1 
S.F.  Ch.  3-15-68,  4/4 

1968  "Hong  Kong  Immigrants,  Chinatown's  jobless  young  men,"  article  by  Mike  Mills.  S.F 
Ch.  3-18-68,  2/1 

1969  Kong  Chow  Temple.  97  year  old  Charlotte  Chang  leads  protesters  in  opposition  to  sal( 
of  temple  and  eventual  demolition.  S.F.  Ch.  4-2-69,  3/1 

1970  "Mystique  of  Chinese  women,"  article  by  Blake  Green.  S.F.  Ch.  2-11-70,  19/3 

1972  Angry  Chinese  parents  chase  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Shaheen,  school  superintendent,  out  of 
Chinatown.  .  .  S.F.  Ch.  2-8-72,  1/1 

1973  Police  linked  with  alleged  gambling  protection  payoffs  from  Chinatown  establishments 
.F.  Ch.  9-30-73,  1/1 

1974  Leon  L.  Louie,  Fresno  sailor,  faces  a  court  martial  for  throwing  a  cream  pie  into  the  fac«i»0 
of  an  officer.  S.F.  Ch.  11-27-74,  1/1 

1975  Movie-making  in  Chinatown  protested  by  Chinese.  S.F.  Ch.  7-27-75,  5/1 

1975  "Ten  Parade" — thousands  line  Chinatown  streets  for  the  annual  Double  Ten  Parade, 
S.F.  Ch.  10-11-75,  7/1 

1976  A  Haunting  Visit  to  their  Past,  Angel  Island — hundreds  of  Chinese  visited  the  island  in  j 
a  tour  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Culture  Center.  S.F.  Ch.  7-12-76,  2/1 

1977  Chinatown,  S.F.  restaurant  massacre.  S.F.  Ch.  9-5-77,  1/5 

1978  Under  $50  million  deal,  Chinese  crude  oil  will  be  refined  at  Pacific  Refining  Co.  plant  at 
Hercules,  on  San  Pablo  Bay,  Contra  Costa  County.  S.F.  Ch.  11-22-78,  1/1 

1979  Three  Chinese  language  daily  newspapers  published  in  San  Francisco  disapprove 
President  Carter's  decision  to  recognize  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  S.F.  Ch.  1-5-79, 
10/1 

1979  One  family's  new  year,  the  Lims'  celebration  of  the  Chinese  holiday  focuses  on  family  and 

food.  S.F.  Ch.  2-7-79,  13/1 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SPECIAL  SURVEYS 

On  the  annual  Public  Library  Report  forms  issued  by  the  State  Library  a 
supplementary  page  is  included  asking  special  purpose  questions  which  change 
each  year  according  to  a  particular  information  need.  (See  News  Notes  v.  72,  no 
2  for  a  report  on  the  question  of  charges  for  library  service.) 

The  1978  report  asked  four  special  questions:  (1)  do  you  now  keep  or  would 
you  like  to  see  gathered  a  figure  for  library  use  circulation;  (2)  do  you  provide 
community  information  and  referral  service;  (3)  what  communication 
instrument  capability  (beyond  telephone  and  teletype)  do  you  have;  and  (4)  are 


you  now  on  a  computer  circulation  system? 

A  report  on  replies  to  those  questions  is  presented  here. 

Library  use  circulation  statistics.  Thirteen  libraries  report  keeping  such  a 
figure  now,  a  third  of  these  being  a  count  of  periodicals  paged  at  the  main 
library.  Some  substantial  library  use  figures  were  reported,  including  655, 168  at 
Kern  County  and  1 ,056, 130  at  San  Diego.  Nineteen  libraries  said  they  would  like 
to  see  this  statistic  collected  and  reported.  A  few  commented  that  it  might  be 
done  by  sampling,  and  several  more  said  they  would  find  the  information 
interesting  but  had  no  staff  time,  particularly  this  year,  for  the  task.  The  great 
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arnjnajority  of  libraries  replied  they  do  not  keep  such  a  figure  now  and  do  not  wish 
o  do  so  in  the  future.  The  State  Library  does  not  plan  to  request  library  use 
statistics  on  the  annual  report  at  this  time. 

Library  information  and  referral  service.  Only  four  libraries  reported  a 
functioning  I  &  R  service  as  defined:  Daly  City,  Los  Angeles  County,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego  County.  This  was  to  include  "the  active  process  of 
linking  a  person  with  a  need  or  problem  with  a  service  which  will  meet  the  need 
or  solve  the  problem".  Eight  additional  libraries  reported  they  participated  in 
the  Peninsula  Library  System's  computerized  information  project,  an  LSCA 
demonstration,  or  offered  I  &  R  to  one  client  group  only  (the  aged  was  cited 
twice).  Ten  libraries  reported  I  &  R  service  was  offered  elsewhere  in  the 
community,  by  a  social  services  agency  or  the  like,  with  cooperation  from  the 
library.  Forty-two  libraries  described  their  I  &  R  activities  as  "part  of  reference", 
including  maintenance  of  community  contact  files  but  not  an  actual  follow  up  on 
referral.  Our  remaining  105  libraries  reported  no  I  &  R  service.  Several 
commented  that  they  felt  the  need,  or  had  begun  planning,  but  could  do  nothing 
at  this  time  because  of  Proposition  13  reduction  in  staff  and  funds. 

The  question  on  communication  capability  turned  up  a  variety  of  replies  on 
membership  in  shared  cataloging  or  database  services,  but  no  clear  pattern  or 
indication  of  trend.  Thirteen  libraries  have  BALLOTS  (now  RLIN),  while  ten 
belong  to  OCLC.  Three  libraries  use  the  IROS  ordering  system.  Three  subscribe 
to  Dialog,  and  one  to  Orbit  and  New  York  Times  Information  Bank  as  well.  Two 
libraries  report  telecopiers,  and  four  have  TTY  instruments  for  use  by  the  deaf. 
TWX  and  Telex  connections  are  found  in  many  libraries  and  were  not  a  part  of 
this  question. 

In  the  computer  circulation  field,  one  system  clearly  predominates.  Seventeen 
libraries  use  CLSI  for  book  and  often  recorded  materials;  where  any  exclusions 
were  noted  they  were  films,  periodicals  and  paperbacks.  Three  libraries  report  a 
local  system  using  computers  owned  by  their  jurisdictions.  One  library  each 
employs  the  Gaylord  and  the  Systems  Control  Inc.  systems.  Our  remaining  146 
public  libraries  reported  no  computerized  circulation  system. 


50  YEARS  AGO  IN  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARIES 

California  State  Library,  Sacramento.  Mr.  Ferguson  left  Sacramento,  July 
12,  on  his  way  to  South  Africa,  where  he  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Pitt  of  Glascow, 
Scotland,  are  to  make  a  library  survey  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The 
Carnegie  Corporation  selected  a  representative  of  American  libraries  and  a 
representative  of  British  libraries  to  investigate  library  conditions  in  South 
Africa  and  make  a  report  which  will  contain  a  suggestive  plan  for  a  library 
system  for  the  Union. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  not  to  exceed  a  year,  and  Miss 
Gillis  was  appointed  to  serve  in  his  place  during  his  absence.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Mr.  Ferguson  sailed  from  New  York,  July  20,  and  from 
Southampton  to  Cape  Town  on  August  3. 

Before  leaving,  on  July  12,  Mr.  Ferguson  held  an  informal  reception  in  his 
office  in  the  new  State  Library  Building  which  he  had  not  yet  occupied.  All  of  the 
staff  called  to  say  good-bye. — October  1928. 
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Fragments  of  California's  Past 

The    Manuscript    Collections   of  the   State   Library's 

California  Section 

by  Thomas  M.  Fante 

Introduction 

From  manuscripts,  more  than  any  other  source,  the  historian  best  gains  an 
understanding  of  the  past.  Manuscripts  are  not  necessarily  more  truthful  than 
books,  but  unlike  the  printed  word  their  bias  is  less  calculated,  and  they  are 
commonly  directed  to  a  smaller  audience,  often  a  single  person.  Neither  public 
outrage  nor  the  opinions  of  posterity  need  prejudice  a  writer's  most  direct 
perceptions,  nor  will  his  natural  expression  be  as  constrained  for  fear  of  giving 
offense.  Thus,  manuscripts  are  more  spontaneous  and  democratic  than  books, 
for  their  vigor  has  not  been  smoothed  away  by  revision  and  their  creation  is 
accomplished  at  little  expense  by  literate  and  illiterate  members  of  any  social 
class.  In  style,  manuscripts  are  usually  informal,  concentrating  upon 
communication  rather  than  ostentation. 

The  letters  of  Louise  A.  K.  S.  Clappe,  "Dame  Shirley"  at  Rich  Bar,  California, 
to  her  sister  in  the  east  illustrate  most  of  these  observations.  Written  by  a 
doctor's  wife  and  not  originally  intended  for  publication,  they  give  a  splendidly 
vivid  account  of  life  in  a  gold  rush  mining  camp.  Most  importantly,  the  lady  set 
out  to  "describe  things  exactly  as  I  see  them,  hoping  thus  you  will  obtain  an  idea 
of  life  in  the  mines,  as  it  is"  (fifth  letter).  Nothing  that  Louise  Clappe  later  wrote 
intending  publication  has  the  vigor  of  her  letters  from  Rich  Bar. 

Yet,  no  single  manuscript  collection,  however  large,  is  ever  more  than  a  piece 
of  the  story.  In  part  I  of  the  following  pages,  I  hope  to  show  some  of  the 
California  State  Library  collections  in  their  historical  context,  illustrating  how 
they  fit  into  the  course  of  California's  history.  Manuscript  collections  are  made 
meaningful  only  in  such  a  light,  and  in  turn  they  enlighten  our  understanding  of 
the  past.  Where  such  collections  are  sizeable,  I  have  italicized  their  names.  In 
part  II  there  follows,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  short  description  of  all  the  larger 
processed  manuscript  collections  now  available  at  the  State  Library  for  use  by 
the  public.  The  past  is  here  preserved  and  awaits  only  the  interest  to  put  it 
together  and  the  vision  to  see  its  pertinence. 

Part  I 
The  Spanish  and  Mexican  Periods 
California  was  settled  in  1769  with  an  expedition  commanded  by  Gaspar  de 
Portola  accompanied  by  Father  Junipero  Serra  as  religious  leader.  Arriving  in 
San  Diego,  Serra  founded  its  mission,  the  first  of  nine  which  he  established.  He 
was  followed  by  Father  Lasuen  who  founded  eleven  more  missions,  and  Lasuen 
by  Father  Vicente  Sarria  (1767-1835)  who  founded  the  penultimate  mission  at 
San  Rafael  in  1817.  These  were  the  glorious  years  of  mission  history.  In  1826  the 
Mexican  governor  Jose  Echeandia  issued  the  first  California  decree  of  mission 
secularization.  A  process  of  gradual  forfeiture  of  mission  lands  was  begun  which 


I 
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was  accomplished  in  1836  with  the  full  transfer  of  spiritual  responsibilities  to 

parish  priests  and  mission  property  to  secular  authorities. 

One  who  profited  from  secularization  was  Jose  Tiburcio  Vasquez.  Born  in 

1795  in  San  Jose,  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco  fromj 

1819  to  1825.  In  1836  he  applied  for  a  landgrant  to  the  Governor  of  Upper  and  % 

Lower  California: 

Jose  Tiburcio  Vasquez,  Mexican  by  origin,  born  in  the  Pueblo  of 
Alvarado,  and  coming  from  the  Ex-Mission  of  San  Francisco  before 
you  most  humbly  present  this.  That  since  the  year  thirty  six  I  have 
presented  myself  before  you  by  means  of  an  expedient,  asking  for  the 
land  of  San  Pedro  from  the  bridge  of  the  salt  lagoon  in  width  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  sea  (to  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Ancho)  and  so 
present  in  this  that  this  supplication  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
cattle  and  horses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ex-mission  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  for  the  remainder,  he  asks  for  land  in 
recognition  of  his  labors  for  his  country  since  his  infancy. 

In  1839  he  was  granted  his  Rancho  de  los  Pilarcitos  in  San  Mateo  County.  I 
From  1839  to  1846  he  was  administrator  and  major  domo  of  Mission  Dolores,  j 
After  the  American  Conquest,  he  returned  to  live  on  his  rancho,  confirmed  to| 

him  in  1854,  until  his  death  in  1862.  He  had  lived  in  three  countries  and  never  lefti 

i 
home. 

The  American  Conquest 
The  period  from  1836  to  1846  was  characterized  by  a  growing  influence  of 
American  immigrants  in  California. 

Influential  American  settlers  included  John  Marsh  (1799-1856)  who  arrived: 
in  California  in  1836.  Using  his  Harvard  diploma,  he  convinced  Mexican 
authorities  of  his  ability  to  practice  medicine.  For  his  services,  he  was  paid  in 
hides  and  from  his  profits  purchased  Rancho  Los  Medanos  near  Mt.  Diablo.  He : 
encouraged  immigration  into  California,  hoping  to  profit  by  it,  and 
corresponded  with  others  more  actively  seeking  recruits.  On  March  26,  1846, 
Lansford  Hastings  wrote  him  from  New  Helvetia: 

Ohio,  my  native  state,  will  send  her  thousands  annually,  and 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas  will  not  be  far  in  the  rear.  As  to  the  natural,  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  unprecedented  emigration  to  the  western  world,  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  my  own  speculations,  for  the  result  must  have 
been  long  since  anticipated  by  your  self. 
Not  himself  an  American  citizen,  John  A.  Sutter  (1803-1880)  was  chiefly 
aided  by  Americans  in  the  building  of  New  Helvetia.  His  command  post,  Fort 
Sutter,  became  a  center  of  immigrant  activity  and  in  1 846  a  rallying  point  for 
supporters  of  the  Bear  Flag  Rebellion. 

Many  of  the  early  American  residents  in  California  were  first  employed  by 
John  Sutter  at  New  Helvetia.  Among  the  more  important  of  them  was  James 
Wilson  Marshall  (1810-1885)  who  arrived  in  California  in  1845  in  time  to  join 
Fremont  for  the  Bear  Flag  revolt.  After  the  war,  being  without  funds,  he  became 
Sutter's  partner  providing  labor  to  Sutter's  capital  in  the  building  of  a  small 
sawmill  at  Coloma.  It  was  here,  in  the  tailrace  of  Sutter's  Mill,  that  on  January 
24,  1848,  Marshall  discovered  gold — a  discovery  which  ultimately  ruined  both 
him  and  his  partner. 


Alturas  Gold  Mine,  Plumas  County,  ca.  1880. 


A  number  of  Sutter's  other  American  assistants  arrived  early  enough  to 
acquire  their  own  land  grants.  John  Bidwell  (1819- 1900)  arrived  in  California  in 
1841.  For  several  years,  he  clerked  for  Sutter  before  receiving  his  grant.  In  1846 
he  served  in  Fremont's  California  Battalion  as  a  lieutenant.  Although  he 
discovered  and  mined  gold  on  the  Feather  River,  he  returned  in  1851  to 
ranching.  Eventually,  through  purchase  and  the  sale  of  his  grant  lands,  he  put 
together  his  Rancho  Chico  and  became  an  agriculturist.  In  1849  Bidwell  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  and  later  became  a  State 
Senator  (1850)  and  eventually  a  U.S.  Congressman  (1865-1867). 

Pierson  Barton  Reading  (1816-1868)  made  his  way  to  California  in  1843.  He 
served  John  Sutter  as  an  explorer  and  chief  of  trappers  and  commanded  at 
Sutter's  Fort  during  Sutter's  absence.  In  1844  he  was  granted  his  Buena  Ventura 
Rancho.  In  1846  he  served  in  Fremont's  California  Battalion  as  paymaster  with 
the  rank  of  major.  By  1856  he  had  retired  to  his  rancho  where  he,  like  Bidwell, 
devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 


The  Gold  Rush 

Gold  was  discovered  in  1848.  By  1849  a  horde  of  gold  seekers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  fastened  upon  the  land.  By  1851  perhaps  100,000  men  toiled  along  the 
banks  and  bars  of  streams  and  at  "dry  diggings"  in  mountain  canyons  which 
three  years  before  no  white  man  had  seen. 

Among  these  seekers  of  gold  were  many  young  men  whose  manuscripts  have 
been  preserved  in  the  State  Library. 
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From  France  came  Alphonse  Antoine  Delepine  (1823-1886),  who  arrived  via 
Cape  Horn  with  the  Jacques  Araga  Company  of  speculators.  A  physician  and 
lawyer,  he  followed  neither  profession,  instead  mining  for  gold  where  he  suffered 
the  misfortune  of  being  captured  by  Indians.  He  escaped  death  only  because  a 
locket  with  a  daguerreotype  picture  of  his  mother  attracted  the  Indians' 
attention  long  enough  for  him  to  explain,  in  broken  Spanish,  that  he  was  neither 
Mexican  nor  American  and  thereby  saved  himself. 

Many  miners  accomplished  what  they  set  out  to  do,  mined  gold,  made  their 
fortunes,  and  returned  home.  Others  failed  completely.  Most  suffered  some 
form  of  discouragement.  Alfred  Hatfield  wrote  his  wife  from  Columbia, 
California,  in  May  1850: 

My  partner  and  I  labored  hard,  and  suffered  much  through  the 
winter  to  make  money,  and  what  we  made  is  likely  to  be  lost  by  bad 
debts,  and  the  fluctuating  condition  of  the  mines  .  .  .  The  time  of 
making  money  fast  in  California  has  gone,  it  is  true,  money  can  be 
made  here  yet,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  lottery,  where  one  may  make  a 
fortune,  a  thousand  will  lose  it.  (Pierce  Collection) 
Six  days  were  given  to  gold,  but  Sunday  was  still  God's  Day.  Close  behind  the 

miners  came  the  ministers. 

Joseph  Augustus  Benton  (1815-1892)  came  to  California  in  1849,  beginning 

his  ministry  for  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sacramento.  He  was  noted  for  his 

sermons,  one  of  which,  titled  "California,  As  she  was:  As  she  is:  As  she  is  to  be", 

was  delivered  on  November  30,  1850: 

Ere  a  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  villas,  countyseats,  homes 
embellished  with  all  that  art  and  taste  can  devise,  will  fill  the  land. 
.  .  .  The  world's  centre  will  have  changed. — This  will  be  the  land  of 
pilgrimage,  and  no  man  will  be  thought  to  have  seen  the  world  till  he 
has  visited  California! 

The  Decline  of  Gold 
As  the  river  banks  were  exhausted,  the  mining  of  "dry  diggings" 
assumed  greater  importance.  Companies  were  organized  early  to  provide 
water  for  such  mining.  One  such  company,  the  Natomas  Company,  was 
formed  in  December  of  1851  to  take  water  to  miners  along  the  South  Fork 
of  the  American  River.  The  company  later  provided  water  for  agriculture. 
By  1853  hydraulic  mining  was  in  use  to  work  large  but  less  concentrated 
gold  deposits  from  which  the  ready  gold  had  been  removed.  Entire  hillsides 
were  washed  away.  Water  had  become  as  necessary  for  mining  gold  as  for 
growing  crops. 

For  a  time,  mining  and  farming  could  co-exist.  However,  increasingly,  the 
pollution  and  debris  that  resulted  from  extensive  hydraulic  mining  dirtied  the 
water  and  ruined  lands  downstream  for  farming.  A  life  and  death  struggle 
developed  between  the  two  beneficiaries  of  canals.  In  1884  gold  mining  was 
defeated.  In  a  celebrated  court  decision,  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer  prohibited 
further  mining  at  Malakoff  Diggins  because  the  debris  would  pollute  the  waters. 
After  1884  water  companies  were  organized,  but  only  to  provide  water  for 
agriculture.  The  Feather  River  Canal  Company  (1889-1897)  is  one  example, 
being  organized  to  construct  canals  from  the  Feather  River  near  Oroville  to 
divert  water  to  agricultural  lands  in  Butte  and  Sutter  Counties. 
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By  the  20th  century,  after  decades  of  decline,  most  of  the  mines  were  closed, 
being  considered  too  expensive  to  work.  Yet  many  persons  believed  the  Mother 
Lode  was  far  from  exhausted.  John  A.  Mclntire  (1843-1931),  a  President  of 
Newton  Booth  &  Co.,  wanted  to  put  gold  mining  on  a  secure  financial  base  by 
consolidating  previously  competitive  mining  companies  along  the  Mother  Lode. 
He  waxed  rhapsodic  about  the  moral  effect  of  gold  mines. 

Show  me  a  country  without  mines  and  I  will  show  you  a  people  sunk 
in  degradation,  and  poverty  makes  cowards  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  Mining  has  transformed  more  men  into  millionaires  and 
raised  them  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust  than  any  other  business. 
(Mclntire  Collection) 

The  Rise  of  Business 

The  decline  of  gold  and  the  rise  of  agriculture  as  the  chief  industry  of  the  state 
did  little  to  impede  the  steady  increase  of  business  which  served  both  interests. 
When  gold  miners  were  not  already  lawyers  or  farmers,  they  usually  became 
businessmen. 

In  Sacramento,  among  these  early,  mostly  Yankee,  businessmen  were  John 
Beeckman  (1818-1852)  who  came  by  ship  from  New  York,  witnessing  the 
Sacramento  Flood  of  1850  and  Fire  of  1852  and  Josiah  Gallup  (1826-1858), 
another  49'er  who  came  to  California  from  Connecticut  and  worked  as  a  freight 
merchant  serving  the  gold  mines  of  the  Mother  Lode. 

However,  the  great  development  of  business  took  place  in  San  Franciso.  Here 
prices  of  goods  rose  and  fell  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  To  the  lucky  speculator, 
but  more  certainly  to  the  informed  investor,  a  knowledge  of  what  the  market 
demanded  was  the  key  to  wealth. 

One  of  those  who  succeeded  from  information  rather  than  luck  was  Frederick 
W.  Macondray  (1803-1862)  who  began  a  general  commission  business  for 
shipping  consignments  of  merchandise  to  San  Francisco.  His  reports  to  his 
supplier,  William  F.  Parrot,  in  Boston,  give  a  detailed  picture  of  San  Francisco 
prices  for  the  period  1850-1852. 

San  Francisco,  September  30th,  1950 
We  report  upon  the  market  as  follows: 

Coal.  Market  well  supplied,  sales  of  Liverpool  in  small  lots  @$25. 
Anthracite  $20.  Sidney  N.  S.  Wales  $16,  $18  is  asked,  no  buyers. 
Breadstuff s  are  increased  demand.  Chili  flour  $19,  $20  for  200  lb. 
sacks.  Very  little  American  in  first  hands,  Gallego  $14,  other 
brands  $  1 1 ,  $  1 3 .  Corn  meal,  sweet,  kiln-dried  $  1 0,  $  1 1  per  bbl.  dull. 
Candles.  Sperm  65c,  hydraulic  pressed  stearine  58c,  Admantine  45c. 
The  market  is  improving  and  prices  must  soon  advance. 
San  Francisco's  hunger  for  entertainment  paralleled  its  desire  for  gain  during 
these  years.  Joseph  A.  Rowe  (1819-1887)  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1849  and 
gave  its  first  circus  entertainment.  In  1851  he  sailed  to  Australia,  experiencing 
great  success,  and  there  before  similar  enthusiastic,  if  uncritical  audiences,  he 
made  a  small  fortune.  In  1856  he  assembled  a  new  company,  Rowe's  Pioneer 
Circus,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco.  However,  a  combination  of  hard  times 
and  stiff  competition  drove  him  into  bankruptcy. 
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We  leave  this  tomorrow  for  Melbourne,  we  have  done  nothing  here, 
barely  paid  our  way  .  .  .  things  is  very  different  here  to  what  they 
were  when  I  left  the  country,  but  in  Melbourne  times  is  better  I  am 
told.  (Rowe  Collection) 

The  tour  of  Australia  was  equally  unprofitable.  Rowe  sank  into  obscurity,  dying 

years  later  in  San  Francisco. 

Nevertheless,  San  Franciscans  remained  enthusiasts  and  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  was  Lillie  Coit  (1843-1929)  who  came  with  her  parents  to  San 
Francisco  in  1851.  She  was  an  ardent  fan  of  San  Francisco's  Volunteer  Fire 
companies,  running  to  the  scenes  of  numerous  fires,  to  watch  them  at  work. 
Eventually  she  became  mascot  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  "Knickerbocker 
5"  company.  Coit  Tower  was  constructed  from  money  she  bequethed  the  city  as 
a  memorial  to  San  Francisco's  volunteer  fire  fighters. 


Lillie  H.  Coit,  mascot  of  the  "Knickerbocker 
5"  fire  engine  company. 
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''  Mcn^enuxy  and  V.iEm£l;ii  SirreU 


Certificate  of  membership  on  San  Francisco's 
Committee  of  Vigilance,  1851. 


Law  and  Disorder 
San  Francisco's  attention  to  business  was  paralleled  by  its  inattention  to  civic 
affairs.  The  scramble  for  money  acted  as  a  spur  to  both  business  and  crime.  To 
deal  with  the  problem  of  crime,  San  Francisco  developed  a  sporadic  rather  than 
continuous  method  of  administering  justice.  In  1851,  and  later  in  1856, 
committees  of  vigilance  were  organized  to  mete  out  summary  justice  to 
malefactors.  The  committee  of  1856  was  founded  by  William  T.  Coleman  and 
others  after  the  murders  of  William  H.  Richardson  by  Charles  Cora  and  James 
King  of  William  by  James  Casey.  On  May  18th,  the  vigilantes  overawed  the 
sheriff,  removed  the  two  men  from  jail,  tried  them,  and  publicly  hanged  them 
from  a  window  at  their  headquarters  four  days  later. 

Although  highly  popular,  such  methods,  even  in  the  cause  of  justice,  did  not 
go  without  opposition.  A  'law  and  order'  faction  could  offer  only  a  token  of 
resistance. 

One  thing  is  quite  evident,  now  we  are  not  prepared  to  enforce  the 
requirements  of  the  state  authority  and  really  from  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  people  &  our  inefficient  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition  we  are  perfectly  powerless  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  and  usurpations  of  this  lawless  and  law  defying  body 
of  men.  It  would  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  be  utterly 
impossible  to  make  a  successful  attack  on  them.  .  .  .  (From  a  letter 
of  10  June  1856  from  J.  Neely  Johnson  to  General  Kibbe  in  Vigilance 
Committee  Collection) 
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Among  the  stalwart  supporters  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856  were 
many  San  Francisco  businessmen.  DeWitt  Clinton  Thompson  (1826-1919), 
another  49'er  who  enjoyed  a  long  career  in  California,  was  a  member.  Later  he 
served  as  Commander  of  the  California  Cavalry  Battalion  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Civil  War 

The  approach  of  civil  war  affected  California  to  a  lesser  degree  than  states  in 
the  east.  The  state's  Negroes  were  legally  free,  although  until  the  trial  of  Archy 
Lee  in  1857,  it  had  not  been  decided  whether  fugitive  slaves  were  to  be  returned 
to  slavery.  Archy  Lee's  successful  defense  was  financed  by  California's  free  black 
community  among  whom  was  Thomas  Gilman  (1830-1911).  A  native  of 
Tennessee,  Gilman  was  brought  to  California  in  1 850.  That  Gilman  bought  his 
freedom  for  $1000  in  1852  from  Joseph  Gilman  is  recorded  in  a  Tuolumne 
County  deed. 

As  war  approached,  a  split  developed  in  the  ruling  Democratic  Party  between 
supporters  of  slavery,  the  "Chiv"  democrats  following  Senator  William  Gwin, 
and  the  Union  democrats  adhering  to  Senator  Broderick.  Broderick's  political 
attacks  on  Gwin's  ally,  David  S.  Terry,  led  to  his  own  death  in  a  pistol  duel 
fought  between  them,  September  13,  1859  at  Lake  Merced. 

A  few  days  later,  on  September  17th,  William  J.  Gatewood  and  Dr.  Peterson 
Goodwyn  fought  another  politically  motivated  duel  in  San  Andreas,  California. 
The  occasion  was  reputedly  a  remark  by  Dr.  Goodwyn  that  Mr.  Gatewood  was  a 
"black  Republician"  or  a  "damned  liar".  For  such  effrontery  Gatewood  struck 
Goodwyn  and  was  challenged  to  a  duel.  A  number  of  letters  passed  between  the 
principals: 

San  Andreas,  Augt.  13th  1859 
Wm.  Jeff  Gatewood  Esq. 

Sir.  In  a  conversation  with  you  last  night  in  the  Metropolitan  Hotel 
in  this  place  I  said  that  you  had  told  me  in  a  prior  conversation  that 
you  were  a  Baker  man  this  year  and  that  you  intended  to  be  one  next 
year. 

This  you  denied  in  an  insulting  manner.  Whereupon  an  altercation 
took  place  between  us  in  which  my  person  was  outraged.  I  now 
demand  from  you  an  ample  apology  or  the  satisfaction  due  from  one 
gentleman  to  another.  .  .  . 

The  challenge  given,  Gatewood's  reply  was  not  long  coming: 

San  Andreas,  Aug.  15th  1859 
Doctor  P.  Goodwyn 

Your  note  of  13th  inst  was  duly  received.  In  reply  to  your  demand  for 
an  apology  I  have  only  to  remind  you  that  the  cause  of  the  altercation 
in  which  your  person  was  "outraged"  was  you  said  I  lied;  which  I 
instantly  resented.  For  this  I  have  no  apology  to  make.  .  .  . 


Election  campaign  handout,  ca.  1856. 


TO  THE 


VOTERS 

Of  Butte  County* 


To  the  Votera  of  Butte  Counts*. 

Fellow  Citizens:  Having  become  -a  candi- 
date to  represent  you  in  the  coming  ^esaion  of 
the  Legislature,  it,  according  to  a 
time  honored  custom,  becomes  necessary  that 
you  should  have  some  knowledge  o£jmy  Polit- 
ical creed,  together  with  a  general  outline  of 
the  course  of  policy  by  which  I  will  be 
governed  if  elected. 

So. far  as  politics  are  concerned*  I  am,  and 
ever  jave  been  a  Democrat,  I  ever,  beid  to  the 
radical  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  Party,  an^ 
in  the"  coming  contest  for  President  Lsball  vote 
for  James  Buchanan,  but  I  do  not  want  to  ride 
him  into  the  legislature  of  California. 

It  is  not  often  the  case  that  the  State  Legis- 
lature meddles  much  with  general  legislation 
or  the  tenor  of  general  politics  in  v*ny  way,  but 
the  coming  session  of  our  State  legislature 
will  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  on  account  of 
the  fact  of  having  two  United  Stata  Senators 
to  elect,  and  should  your  humble  fervant  be 
honored  with  your  confidence  and  btqome  your 
Representative,  the  first  guestions  Iwould  ask 
in  regard  to  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  would  be :  ishe  honest?  jsj\e  qualified  ? 
is  he  a  National  man?  is  he  for  the  Union, 
the  whole  Union  ?  is  he  first  and  last  for  the 
Pacific  Railroad  ?  and  then  can  he  satisfy  us 
that  he  is  not  a  political  fanatic  of , the  North 
nor  an  ultra  Southern  propagandist?  then, 
and  not  until  all  these  questions  «te  answered 
satisfactorily  would  I  ever  consent  to  consider 
any  man's  claims  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Yet  I  hold  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  people  have  an  undoubted* right  to  in- 
struct their  public  servants  in  all  important 
matters  where  it  does  not  conflict  #Sn  their 
oath  of  office;  and  the  public  servant  who  refuses, 
or  neglects  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his  con- 
stituents, when  given  to  him  in  a. jroper  man- 
ner, is  a  recreant  to  his  duty,  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  and  should  be  indignantly  hurled  from 
the  service  of  an  insulted  people." 


With  regard  to  State  policy,  I  say  in  the 
first  place  that  there  are  many  reforms  that 
Bbould  be  made ;  some  of  which  requires  a 
change  or  amendment  to  the  constitution,  one 
of  which  I  will  mention,  to  wit :  Biennial  Ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature  in  place  of  annual,  and 
many  others  m  the  line  ot  economy,  that  would 
be  calculated  in  their  nature  to  shield  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  a> 
hope  that  at  some  future  day  we  may  see  our 
State  credit  restored.  So  far  as  local  Legisla- 
tion is  concerned,  should  I  be  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate men  of  your  qhoice,  and  thereby  become 
one  of  your  Representatives,  it  would  be  my 
greatest  pride  and  highest  ambition,  to  try  to 
represent  the  people  of  Butte  County  fairly, 
and  having  lived  here  for  six  years,  and  having 
been  connected,  more  or  less,  with  minihg^pc- 
rations  nearly  all  the  time.it  must  be  conceded 
that  I  have,  at  least,  had  as  good  an  opportu- 
nity to  understand  the  interest  of  the  miners  of 
Butte  as  any  man  in  the  County. 

And  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Vigil- 
ance or  Anti- Vigilance,  I  most  cheerfully  re- 
spond. I  suppose  that  no  sane  man  would  say 
that  the  Vigilance  Committee  has  affected  any 
man  outside  of  the  City  or  County  of  "San 
Francisco ;  and  if  this  is  the  fact,  then  it  must 
be  local  to  that  City ;  and  if  that  was  the  only 
means  by  which  the  honest  citizens  of  that  de- 
voted city  could  rid  themselves  of  the  lawless 
ruffians  that  insulted  their  city,  then  it  certain- 
ly was.  right  for-  them  to  take  the  law  in  their 
own  hands,  and  clear  the  City  and  County  of 
all  offenders  against  the  good  morals  of  society 
that  the  law^rould  not  reach. 

I  shall  visit  the  different  precincts  between 
$is  ard-  the  dry  of  electies,  that  J  majLhave 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  speak  to  the  people. 
Very  Respectfully  the  Public's 
Ob't.  Servant, 

MOSES  BEAN- 
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On  September  15th,  a  memorandum  of  mutually  agreed  upon  articles  was 
drawn  up  between  the  parties: 

First,  that  a  challenge  has  passed  and  been  accepted. 
Secondly,  That  the  weapons  shall  be  ordinary  rifles  distance,  forty 
paces. 

Thirdly.  The  position  of  the  parties  shall  be  as  follows,  side  face, 
weapons  pointed  toward  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
or  thereabout. 

Fourthly.  The  word  shall  be  given  by  the  second  of  the  party 
coming  the  same  and  shall  be  as  follows:  Are  you  ready?  The  parties 
having  replied  affirmatively,  the  person  giving  the  word  shall  say 
"Fire"  one-two-three.  The  principles  to  fire  between  the  words  "Fire" 
and  "three". 

Fifthly.  The  choice  of  position  &  the  giving  of  the  word  shall  be 
decided  on  the  ground  by  toss  of  a  coin. 

Sixthly.  The  place  of  meeting  is  fixed  at  the  Kentucky  House  in 
Calaveras  County,  a  half  past  two  oclock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  Sept.  59.  (Gatewood-Goodwyn  Duel  Collection) 
William  Gatewood  survived  to  edit  the  San  Diego  Union. 

The  business  of  California  during  the  Civil  Was  was  mostly  business.  Its 
citizens,  out  of  political  expediency,  were  not  drafted.  However,  many 
volunteered  their  services  and  were  stationed  in  western  garrisons.  Two  who 
served  were  William  H.  Garritt  as  a  member  of  the  California  volunteers  and 
James  E.  Littleton  from  1864  to  1866  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Cavalry 
stationed  at  Camp  Bidwell. 


Qfajtfajr  AOEIVCY    OF  f   A 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


£^^A  <*wfc/ €?4/  6 


Check  on  the  Bank  of  California,  1866. 

The  Rise  of  Lawyers 

Not  to  be  neglected  in  any  study  of  California  is  the  influence  of  lawyers  on  all 
phases  of  its  development.  Lawyers  proved  as  adept  at  extracting  profit  from 
business  ventures  as  power  from  political  offices.  Most  came  to  mine  gold,  but 
quickly  returned  to  the  more  lucrative  practice  of  their  profession. 

Amos  P.  Catlin  (1823-1900)  came  to  California  in  1849  to  look  for  gold,  but 
by  1850  he  had  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1851  he  organized  the  Natomas 
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Water  and  Mining  Company.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator  for 
Sacramento  and  played  an  important  part  in  efforts  that  located  the  State 
Capitol  permanently  in  that  city.  In  later  years,  he  became  a  friend  to  Theodore 
Judah  whose  reputation  he  subsequently  defended  in  articles  appearing  in  the 
Sacramento  Union. 

In  the  Mother  Lode  country  attorneys  were  almost  as  common  as  nuggets  of 
gold  and  the  careers  of  many  followed  a  /regular  pattern:  miner,  lawyer, 
politician,  judge  or  federal  appointee — what  one  might  call  the  typical  career  of 
a  successful  country  lawyer. 

William  Higby  (1813-1887)vemigrated  to  California  in  1850  and  mined  for 
gold  at  Mokelumne  Hill.  He  served  as  District  Attorney  for  Calaveras  County 
(1853-1859),  was  later  elected  to  the  State  Senate  (1863),  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
for  three  terms  (1863-1868),  and  finished  his  career  as  Internal  Revenue 
Collector  for  California. 

Warren  T.  Sexton  (1823-1878)  came  to  California  from  New  Jersey  in  1849. 
He  was  active  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  held  several  public  offices  in  Butte 
County.  For  many  years  he  served  as  the  County's  District  Court  Judge. 

John  Daniel  Goodwin  (1829-1908)  arrived  in  California  in  1850  and 
prospected  for  gold  in  Plumas  County.  After  being  elected  County  Clerk  in 
1859,  he  began  to  study  law.  By  1863  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  Creed  Haymond.  From  1865  to  1867  he  represented 
Plumas  County  in  the  State  Assembly.  In  1876  he,  too,  became  a  District  Court 
Judge  and  capped  his  career  as  Superior  Court  Judge  of  Plumas  County. 

The  Rise  of  Bankers 

The  gold  rush  attracted  lawyers  and  created  banks.  One  of  the  earliest  was  D. 
O.  Mills  and  Company,  founded  in  1849  in  Sacramento  by  Darius  Ogden  Mills 
(1825-1910).  By  1850  the  bank  had  a  branch  in  Columbia,  Tuolumne  County,  to 
serve  the  gold  district.  There  were  several  changes  of  name,  but  the  bank 
remained  in  business  until  1925,  when  it  was  merged  with  the  California 
National  Bank  of  Sacramento. 

Another  early  bank  was  the  Decker-  Jewett  Bank  of  Marysville.  In  1858  Peter 
Decker  and  John  H.  Jewett  took  over  the  business  of  Marysville,  California's 
first  bank  from  Mark  Brumagim  and  Co.,  conducting  a  private  bank  until  its 
incorporation  in  1888.  The  bank  continued  in  existence  till  1934  when  it  ceased 
operations. 

In  the  papers  of  such  banks  are  found  deeds  recording  the  history  of  land 
development  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  from  1850  to  1890.  In  them,  one  may 
follow  the  course  of  John  Sutter's  collapse,  the  speculation  in  swamp  and 
overflow  lands,  and  the  growth  of  Sacramento  into  a  city. 

An  Age  of  "Histories" 

The  turn  of  the  century  was  a  period  of  reflection,  remembrance  and 
retrospection.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  Theodore  Hittell  and  Zoeth  Skinner 
Eldredge  made  great  efforts  to  capture  the  state's  history  in  multi-volume 
compendia.  A  parallel  effort  was  made  at  the  county  level  in  uncritical  histories 
or  "mugbooks"  that  saved  a  great  deal  of  local  history  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  to  posterity. 

One  such  history  was  school  teacher  Asa  Fairfield's  (1854-1926)  PIONEER 
HISTORY  OF  LASSEN  COUNTY  (1916).  Fairfield  attempted  "to  tell  the  truth 
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in  plain  language"  (iv)  and  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  the  truth  by  interviewing 
as  many  pioneers  as  survived.  Yet,  he  kept  the  "mugs"  to  a  minimum  and 
produced  a  narrative  history  of  above  average  merit. 

A  similar  effort  was  made  for  literary  history  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels 
(1853-1934)  in  two  books,  STORY  OF  THE  FILES  (1893)  and  LITERARY 
CALIFORNIA  (1919),  which  included  biographical  information  about 
authors,  scholars,  and  poets  as  well  as  samples  of  their  work  with  some  critical 
observations.  A  collection  of  correspondence  exists  at  the  State  Library  which 
includes  letters  from  over  275  persons  whom  Mrs.  Mighels  contacted  in  writing 
her  books: 

Oakland,  Jan  15,  1893 
Dear  Mrs.  Cummins: 

Excuse  me  for  waiting  so  long  to  answer  your  question. — What  do 
I  think  of  Joaquin  Miller,  our  Prophet  on  the  hills?  We  all  know  his 
poems — their  glowing  pictures,  their  rush  and  fury  of  utterance.  As 
for  Mr.  Miller  himself,  he  is  a  man  of  fine  ideals:  one  can  not  be  with 
him  long  without  feeling  the  narrowness  and  pettiness  of  the  life  men 
lead.  He  seems  a  part  of  aboriginal  nature,  a  brother  of  the  rocks — a 
fine,  strong,  elemental  soul. 

Very  Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  Edwin  Markham 

Another  critic  with  literary  ambitions,  though  somewhat  less  successful  was 
Clarence  Urmy  (1858-1923),  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Mighels  who  published  a  few 
books  of  lavender  verse  and  slightly  more  vigorous  music  under  the  pseudonym 
Feliz  Jose  while  working  as  a  drama  critic  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  He  also 
received  much  encouragement  from  that  noted  encourager  Ina  Coolbrith: 

Aug.  27/17 

Dear  Clarence  Urmy: 

You  stormed  the  heights  yesterday  and  won. 

I  am  proud-erofyou.  Everyone  was  delighted.  .  .  and  I  had  "lots" 
I  wanted  to  say  but,  with  my  usual  self-absorption,  gave  you  over  to 
the  other,  but — I  want  two  souvenirs  of  the  day:  Your  closing  poem 
(a  copy)  and  your  exquisite  little  French  song.  Why  do  you  not 
preserve  your  music?  Is  it  right — to  let  it  die  with  you?  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  that.  As  if  /  could  be  heard  when  you  must  have  been 
deaf  to  so  many!  .  .  . 

Aloha 

Ina  Coolbrith 

The  Twentieth  Century 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  decline  of  gold  was  paralleled  by  the  rise  of 

agriculture.  To  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  decline  of  railroads 

has  been  paralleled  by  the  rise  of  the  automobile  and  a  decline  in  waterways  by 

the  rise  of  roadways.  The  building  of  these  roadways  was  not  accomplished 
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except  by  a  great  deal  of  lobbying.  A  small  example  of  such  lobbying  is  found  in 
the  papers  of  Judge  J.  A.  Welch  of  Santa  Clara  County,  who  was  active  in 
promoting  the  construction  of  Skyline  Boulevard  to  forward  the  commercial 
development  of  the  county. 

The  twentieth  century  has  also  been  characterized  by  the  introduction  of 
mechanized  equipment  into  agriculture  and  fishing.  Stanley  Hiller  (1888-1968), 
an  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  machinery,  introduced  sea-going  fish 
processing  plants  in  1927  into  the  Monterey  sardine  fishing  industry.  The 
efficiency  of  such  plants  contributed  to  some  extent  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
sardine  from  coastal  waters  after  1940. 

The  pressure  exerted  upon  increasingly  scdrce  resources  has  called  forth 
resistance  from  interests  and  persons  devoted  to  conserving  them.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  George  W.  Stewart  (1857-1931),  editor  of  the 
Visalia  Delta,  founded  the  Mt.  Whitney  Club  and  devoted  many  years  of  his  life 
to  the  creation  of  Sequoia  National  Park.  Conservationist  organizations  like  the 
Sierra  Club  have  not  hesitated  to  lobby  state  government  or  to  publicize  their 
principles.  William  J.  Losh  (1896-1973),  a  newspaperman,  formed  a  public 
relations  firm  in  1939  that  specialized  in  publicity  for  various  conservation 
interests  including  the  Sierra  Club. 

However,  conservation  is  only  one  of  the  subjects  about  which  information 
may  be  found  in  the  California  collections.  The  California  Section  of  the  State 
Library  attempts  to  provide  a  balanced  view  of  California  by  collecting, 
preserving,  and  making  available  books,  photographs,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  maps,  as  well  as  manuscripts  regarding  the  entire  history  of  the  state. 
Donations  of  manuscripts  and  other  materials  are  encouraged  by  the  State 
Library  so  as  to  provide  such  primary  and  secondary  sources  for  the  study  of 
California's  history.  J^J 

Viva   Cummins,  daughter  of  Ella  Sterling 
Mighels. 
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Oh! 

Oh!  another  run 

. . .  but  never  mind 
— it  can  be  repaired 
as  good  as  new." 


Many  women  find  that  hosiery 
repairing  is  so  perfect  today 
that  it  is  really  the  key  to  ho- 
siery economy.  They  buy  a  good 
grade  of  hosiery — and  keep  it 
repaired.  In  the  end  this  proves 
less  expensive  than  cheap  ho- 
siery which  neither  looks  as  well 
nor  repairs  as  well. 

Our  Hosiery  Repair  Service  will 
thoroughly  please  you.  Experts 
do  the  repairing  entirely  by 
hand.  It  is  fully  guaranteed.  Let 
us  repair  your  damaged  hosiery 
at  these  low  prices: 


RUNS 

1  thread     ....  25c 

2  threads    ....  35c 

3  threads  ....  40c 
Any  larger  run  .  50c 
PULLS.  .  15c  to  50c 

No  Charge  Over  50c 


CALIFORNIA  S  T  E  L  O  S  COMPANY 

1 33  Geary  St.  469  Fifteenth  St.     213  Forum  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND        SACRAMENTO 
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Pa£t  II 
The  Collections 
There  are  several  ways  to  find  information  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
California  Section.  The  most  useful  is  the  overview  provided  by  the  summary 
sheet  created  for  each  collection.  These  sheets  include  a  short  biography  of  the 
person  or  history  of  the  organization  around  whom  the  collection  is  formed,  a 
list  of  subjects  and  correspondents,  and  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
arrangement,  provenance,  and  types  of  material  contained  in  the  collection.  For 
twenty-three  collections  detailed  indexes  have  been  made  which  include  cards 
listing  the  sender,  receiver,  place,  and  date  of  each  letter.  These  cards  are  filed 
alphabetically  and  chronologically  so  all  letters  written  on  a  given  day  or  by  a 
given  person  may  be  easily  retrieved  regardless  of  the  collection  in  which  they  are 
located.  A  separate  card  is  placed  in  the  Library's  book  catalog  for  each 
collection  which  includes  entries  for  subjects  and  major  correspondents.  Most 
collections  are  reported  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  inclusion  in  its  National 
Union  Catalog  of  Manuscript  Collections. 

ALVERSON,  MARGARET  BLAKE.  In  forty  years,  over  1,000  pupils  were 
taught  to  sing  by  this  pioneer  musician  and  author  of  Sixty  Years  of  California 
Song  (1913).  Forty  boxes  of  correspondence,  diaries,  files,  and  photographs 
(1852-1920)  also  record  her  battle  against  the  tremelo  and  evidence  a  large 
following  of  loyal  students.  One  of  these,  Lee  Tung  Foo,  vaudeville's  "Chinese 
Harry  Lauder",  owed  his  clear  baritone  to  her  methods.  Acquired  by  gift  from 
Margaret  Blake  Alverson  in  1921. 

BANDEL,  EUGENE.  Two  boxes  of  correspondence  (1853-1889)  of  a  soldier 
stationed  near  San  Bernardino  (1859)  who  participated  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Mojave  Indians  at  Yuma,  Arizona.  Letters  are  translated  from  the  German 
by  Olga  Bandel.  Gift  of  Olga  Bandel,  1923. 

BEAL,  JOHNSON.  One  box  of  letters  from  family  and  friends  of  an  English 
born  Sacramento  miner  and  brick  mason  (1852-1869).  A  part  of  Sutter's  Fort 
Collection,  transferred  to  the  State  Library  in  1967  from  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation.  Gift  of  William  Beal,  Sacramento. 

BEECKMAN,  JOHN  H.  He  died  from  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in 
Sacramento  in  1852,  but  earlier  had  time  to  write  home  to  his  wife  and  family 
about  his  business,  the  flood  of  1850  and  the  fire  of  1852.  The  collection  consists 
of  one  box  oflettersof  JohnBeeckman(  1849- 1852).  Acquired  by  gift  from  Lyon 
Gardiner  Tyler,  1934. 

BENTON,  JOSEPH  AUGUSTINE.  Two  boxes  of  correspondence,  a 
journal  (1849-1856),  and  sermons  comprise  the  papers  of  this  pioneer 
Congregational  minister.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Elizabeth  S.  Benton,  1923. 

BIDWELL,  ANNIE  ELLICOTT  KENNEDY.  She  married  Congressman 
John  Bid  well  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1868  and  came  to  live  at  Rancho  Chico  in 
Butte  County,  California.  Her  causes  included  aiding  Indians,  condemning 
liquor,  and  forwarding  women's  suffrage.  Ninety-five  boxes  of  materials 
(1842-1917)  record  all  her  concerns.  Correspondents  include  John  Bidwell, 
Charles  C.  Royce,  and  Nelson  Blake.  Acquired  by  bequest  of  Annie  K.  Bidwell, 
1918. 


Advertisement  for  hosiery  repair,  ca.  1940. 
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BIDWELL,  JOHN.  A  total  of  thirteen  boxes  of  materials  (1841-1914)  in  two 
separate  collections  record  the  business  and  personal  affairs  of  John  Bidweil,  a 
man  who  considered  himself  firstly  a  farmer.  The  collection  includes  business 
and  legal  papers  (1844-1905),  correspondence  (1841-1900),  contracts,  receipts 
and  other  miscellany.  Correspondents  include  William  B.  Ide,  J.  L.  Folsom, 
Peter  Lassen,  William  T.  Sherman,  John  A.  Sutter,  John  Nealy  Johnson,  and 
many  other  persons.  Acquired  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  Annie  E.  K.  Bidwell,  1918;  gift 
of  Mrs.  Earl  McLain,  1941;  and  a  part  of  Sutter's  Fort  Collection  transferred  to 
the  California  State  Library  in  1967  from  the  State  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation. 

BIXBY,  NELSON  A.  Business  papers  and  correspondence  (1859-1896)  of  a 
clerk  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Santa  Cruz,  California,  in  one  box.  Gift  of  George 
Martin. 

BREWSTER,  GEORGIANA.  One  box  of  letters  (1854-1889)  to  Miss 
Brewster  from  friends  in  New  york  and  Guaymas,  Mexico. 

BROWN,  DR.  JAMES  A.  One  box  of  personal  correspondence  and  papers 
(1850-1876)  of  a  pioneer  doctor  at  Sutter  Creek  in  Amador  County.  Acquired  as 
a  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort  Collection,  transferred  to  the  California  State  Library 
by  the  State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  1967. 

BULLARD,  WILLIAM  GREEN.  He  worked  for  nine  years  as  a  miner,  then 
three  years  as  a  bookkeeper  for  John  Heath  at  Michigan  Bar,  and  owned  a 
general  store  in  Davis,  California.  One  box  of  letters  to  his  family  (1852-1863) 
describe  his  overland  journey  (1852)  and  Sacramento,  California.  Negative 
photocopies  of  originals  lent  from  Bert  Chappell  Collection  copied,  1946. 

CAMPODONICO  FAMILY.  Two  boxes  of  business  papers  and 
correspondence  (1870-1900)  to  various  family  members.  Antonio  was  a  San 
Francisco  produce  merchant  and  Emilio  owned  a  mine  near  Hornitos, 
California  and  a  saloon  in  that  city.  Gift  of  Mr.  M.  Campodonico,  Hornitos, 
1921. 

CA  TLIN,  AMOS  P.  Businessman,  lawyer,  politician,  and  newspaper  editor, 
Amos  Catlin  cannot  really  be  categorized.  In  1851,  he  organized  the  Natomas 
Water  and  Mining  Company.  Elected  State  Senator  from  Sacramento  in  1853, 
he  was  instrumental  in  locating  the  State  Capitol  in  that  city.  As  a  friend  of 
Theodore  Judah,  he  defended  Judah's  reputation  in  articles  appearing  in  the 
Sacramento  Union.  Three  boxes  of  materials  (1850-1900)  document  his  varied 
career.  Correspondents  include  E.  B.  Crocker,  C.  P.  Huntington,  John  Currey, 
Theodore  Judah,  and  Edgar  Mills.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
1948. 

CHAFFEE,  JOSEPH  BENNETT.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  June  6, 
1850  and  jn  October  of  the  same  year  was  elected  Constable  of  Salmon  Falls  in 
El  Dorado  County.  One  box  of  letters  (1850- 1851)  to  his  parents  describe  his  life 
in  the  mines.  A  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort  Collection,  transferred  to  the  State 
Library  in  1967  from  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  W.  Martin  and  Joseph  R.  Wescott  of  New  York. 

CLAPPE,  LOUISE  A.  K.  S.  Three  boxes  of  letters  to  Louise  Clappe 
(1834-1849),  lectures  on  painting  and  notes  on  architecture  (ca.  1875),  and 
photographs  record  select  parts  of  the  life  of  "Dame  Shirley."  Correspondents 
include  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  and  Emme  C.  F.  Talbot.  Rodman  Paul  refers  to 
this  collection  as  the  "Shirley  Papers"  in  his  May  1964  article  titled  "In  Search  of 
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Dame  Shirley"  in  the  Pacific  Historical  Review.  However,  there  are  no  letters  of 
Louise  Clappe  in  the  collection.  Carl  Wheat  used  the  collection  for  his 
introduction  to  the  Grabhorn  edition  of  the  Shirley  Letters  published  in  1934. 
Acquired  by  gift  from  Carl  I.  Wheat,  1933. 

CLOUGH,  ED  WIN  H.  Under  the  pen  name  "Yorick,"  Edwin  Clough  wrote 
a  colunn  called  "On  the  Margin"  for  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune.  He  was  a 
minor  poet  and  his  interests  included  the  theater.  One  box  includes  four 
scrapbooks  of  newspaper  clippings  devoted  to  reviews  of  stage  productions  at 
San  Francisco's  California  Theater,  1875-1877.  A  second  box  of 
correspondence  (1919-1922)  and  poetry  includes  works  by  Fiona  Francisca, 
Herman  Scheffauer,  Yetta  Kay  Stoddard,  and  Clifford  Kane  Stout.  Acquired  by 
gift  from  Mrs.  H.  Durbrow,  1960. 

CLOUGH,  FRANK  M.  Two  boxes  of  letters  of  Frank  M.  Clough  to  his 
mother  ( 1 876-1 882)  describe  his  life  as  a  law  student  in  Eureka,  Nevada  and  later 
efforts  at  election  to  public  office  in  San  Francisco.  Acquired  by  gift  of  Mrs.  H. 
Durbrow,  1960. 

COIT,  LILLIE  HITCHCOCK.  As  a  teenage  girl,  she  ran  to  the  scene  of 
various  blazes  eventually  becoming  mascot  for  San  Francisco's  "Knickerbocker 
5"  fire  engine  company.  Two  boxes  of  correspondence  (1865-1868),  poetry,  and 
photographs  include  information  of  this  phase  of  her  life.  Correspondents 
include  W.  M.  Gwin,  George  Reade,  and  Charles  Henry  Webb. 

CROSS,  WILLIAM  BERRY.  Twelve  volumes  of  diaries  (1847-1891)  and 
correspondence  of  a  machinist,  inventor,  and  ship's  engineer  who  came  to 
California  in  1850  and  lived  in  Sacramento. 

DAGGETT,  JOHN.  Four  boxes  of  business  papers  (1865-1916)  and 
correspondence  (1864-1919)  follow  the  career  of  this  miner  and  politician  for 
whom  the  city  of  Daggett  in  San  Bernardino  County  is  named.  The  collection 
also  includes  scrapbooks  of  newspaper  clippings  about  Indians  and  pioneer 
obituaries.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Daggett's  daughter,  Hallie  M.  Daggett. 

DARLING,  EBIN  OR  VIS.  Eight  boxes  of  business  correspondence 
(1859-1888)  primarily  concerning  the  management  of  the  Mariposa  Land  and 
Mining  Company  by  E.  O.  Darling.  Correspondents  include  Mark  Brumagim, 
the  company's  president,  and  Angevine  Reynolds,  Mariposa's  County  Clerk. 

DART,  JOHN  PAUL.  One  box  of  letters  (1849-1856)  of  a  Tuolumne 
County  miner  and  surveyor.  The  collection  consists  of  typed  copies  of  letters 
owned  by  Mary  Davis  and  John  Dart  of  Mississippi  (1850).  Most  of  the  letters 
have  been  published  as  "A  Mississippian  in  the  Gold  Fields"  in  the  September 
1956  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly.  Purchased  from  the  Vicksburg 
and  Warren  County  Historical  Society,  Mississippi,  1950. 

DA  VIS,  JEROME  C.  The  town  of  Davisville  (modern  Davis)  was  founded 
on  land  owned  by  Jerome  Davis  and  named  for  him.  In  1858,  Davis's  rancho 
Laguna  de  Santos  Calle  in  Yolo  County  included  1 3,000  acres  devoted  to  raising 
wheat,  grapes,  peaches,  and  cattle.  One  box  of  business  papers,  correspondence 
(1843-1853),  farm  journals  (1859-1867),  and  legal  papers  record  his  various 
efforts.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Dr.  I.  G.  Shaw,  1931. 

DA  VIS,  WILLIAM  HE  A  TH  Born  in  Hawaii  and  first  coming  to  the  west 
coast  in  1831,  W.  H.  Davis  might  have  claimed  78  years  in  California.  Twenty- 
two  boxes  of  correspondence  (1838-1898)  and  business  papers  (1837-1899) 
describe  his  various  ventures.  Another  sizeable  part  of  the  collection  consists  of 
33  volumes  of  account  books  (day  books,  ledgers,  journals  and  sales  books) 
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including  those  for  the  general  merchandise  store  of  W.  H.  Davis  and  Hiram  and 
Eliab  Grimes  in  San  Francisco  from  1846  to  1851.  Correspondence  includes  a 
large  collection  of  letters  from  members  of  the  Estudillo  family  and  letters  from 
Jean  Jacques  Vioget,  Mariano  Vallejo,  and  Pierson  B.  Reading.  Acquired  by 
purchase  from  William  Heath  Davis,  1904;  purchase  from  Robert  E.  Cowan, 
1911;  and  gift  from  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Clough,  1914. 

DECKER-JEWETT BANK.  In  1858,  Peter  Decker  and  John  H.  Jewett  took 
over  the  business  of  Marysville's  first  bank  from  Mark  Brumagim  &  Co.  Six 
manuscript  boxes  of  business  papers,  correspondence,  deeds,  and  mining  papers 
detail  the  bank's  operations  from  1850  to  1890.  The  collection  of  deeds  is 
noteworthy  as  a  record  of  land  transactions  in  Sacramento  from  1850  to  1870. 
These  transactions  include  eight  deeds  from  John  A.  Sutter  recording  the 
progressive  loss  of  his  lands.  Acquired  from  the  State  Department  of  Banking, 
Liquidation  Office,  1944. 

DELEPINE,  ALPHONSE  ANTOINE.  One  box  of  draft  copies  of  a 
narrative  of  the  travels  of  a  French  forty-niner  who  was  captured  by  Indians. 
Gift  of  Mrs.  F.  E.  Mojonnier,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  October  1950. 
Narrative  translated  into  English  by  C.  R.  Delepine. 

DeLONG,  CHARLES  E.  Four  boxes  of  diaries  (1853-1869)  of  a  Yuba 
County  Deputy  Sheriff,  lawyer,  and  State  Assemblyman  who  later  served  as 
U.S.  Minister  to  Japan  (1869-1874).  Gift  of  Lilian  DeLong  Savage,  Maud 
DeLong  Pringle,  and  Richard  E.  Savage,  1932.  Diaries  have  been  published  in 
the  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  September  1929  through  March 
1932. 

DOYLE,  JOHN  THOMAS.  For  fifty  years,  John  Doyle  worked  on  the 
"Pious  Fund"  case  as  legal  counselor  for  San  Francisco  Catholic  Archbishops 
Joseph  Alemany  and  Patrick  Riordan.  Seven  boxes  of  correspondence 
(1870-1907)  and  legal  materials  emphasize  the  case  as  presented  by  Doyle  to  the 
International  Arbitral  Court  of  the  Hague  in  the  Netherlands  in  1902.  Acquired 
by  gift  from  Guy  C.  Miller,  1943. 

DRESS LER,  ALBERT.  At  various  times  a  cartoonist,  antique  collector  and 
reporter,  Albert  Dressier  was  primarily  a  writer  of  historical  books  and  a 
collector  of  historic  memorabilia.  The  collection  consists  of  six  boxes  of  smaller 
collections  including  most  notably  correspondence  of  silent  movie  actress 
Louise  Fazenda  (1926-1959),  telegrams  of  Ah  Jake  (1874),  business  papers  of 
the  Yellow  Jacket  and  other  Nevada  mines  at  Gold  Hill  (1862-1875),  and 
miscellaneous  papers  of  San  Francisco  businessmen  John  Center  (1860-1873) 
and  J.  L.  Martel  (1862-1871).  Gift  and  purchase  from  Albert  Dressier. 

FAIRFIELD,  ASA  MERRILL.  Not  a  pioneer  himself,  Fairfield  was  the 
author  of  a  Pioneer  History  of  Lassen  County  published  in  1916.  Two  boxes  of 
the  correspondence  of  pioneers  and  early  settlers  of  Lassen  County  were 
accumulated  in  writing  his  book.  Acquired  by  gift  from  the  Asa  M.  Fairfield 
estate,  1928. 

FA  Y  BROTHERS.  In  all,  five  Fay  brothers  came  to  San  Francisco:  David, 
Jeremiah,  John,  Logan,  and  Patrick.  Each  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  the 
manufacturing  and  selling  of  soap.  One  box  of  their  correspondence 
(1850-1868)  details  business  concerns.  Acquired  by  gift  of  John  W.  Scott,  1913. 

FEATHER  RIVER  CANAL  COMPANY.  Two  boxes  of  business  papers 
(1889-1897)  of  a  company  formed  to  construct  canals  from  the  Feather  River 
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near  Oroville  to  divert  water  to  agricultural  lands  in  Butte  and  Sutter  Counties. 
Gift  of  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  1956. 

FOLGER,  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  Two  boxes  of  correspondence  and 
photographs  (1848-1877)  of  a  Sacramento  businessman.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Adell 
Folger  Armstrong,  1934. 

FOLSOM,  JOSEPH  LIB  BEY.  Captain  Folsom  came  to  California  in  1 847  as 
I  Quartermaster  for  Stevenson's  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  His  shrewd 
real  estate  investments  made  him  a  wealthy  man.  One  box  of  business  and  estate 
papers  (1849-1859)  and  correspondence  (1848-1857)  record  his  various  efforts. 
Correspondents  include  Suydam,  Reed  and  Co.  (Henry  Suydam,  Almet  Reed) 
and  A.  L.  Peachy.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Henry  R.  Wagner,  1921. 

GALLUP,  JOSIAH.  Two  boxes  of  business  papers  and  correspondence 
(1852-1860)  of  a  Sacramento  freight  operator  and  city  Alderman.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Adell  Folger  Armstrong,  1934. 

GARRITT,  WILLIAM  H.  One  box  of  letters  by  Garritt  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
James  McCleery  (1861-1 864)  chronicle  his  personal  experiences  in  the  Civil  War 
as  a  member  of  the  California  Volunteers. 

GATEWOOD-GOODWYN  DUEL.  William  J.  Gatewood  and  Dr.  Peterson 
Goodwyn  fought  a  duel  in  a  political  quarrel  at  San  Andreas,  California  in  1859 
and  Goodwyn  was  killed.  One  box  of  letters  between  principals  and  parties  to 
the  duel  document  efforts  at  reconciliation  of  the  antagonists  and  negotiations 
over  the  time  and  place  of  confrontation.  Acquired  by  gift  from  A.  Henry 
Stevens,  1906. 

GIBSON,  JOHN  C.  One  box  of  correspondence  (1847-1879)  of  a  Sacramento 
River  Steamboat  Captain.  Gift  of  Catherine  Patterson,  Sacramento,  1922. 

GILMAN,  THOMAS.  A  black  man,  native  of  Tennessee,  Gilman  bought  his 
freedom  for  $1000  in  1853  then  lived  and  farmed  at  Shaw's  Flat,  Tuolumne 
County,  until  191 1.  One  box  of  papers  transferred  to  the  State  Library  from  the 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  1967. 

GODDARD,  GEORGE  HENRY.  Two  boxes  of  correspondence 
(1850-1861)  of  a  prospector  who  later  surveyed  an  early  railroad  line  in 
California,  the  Western  Pacific,  extending  out  of  Sacramento.  Acquired  by  gift 
from  Al  Goddard,  1937.  Typescripts  exist  for  most  letters  in  the  collection. 

GOODWIN,  JOHN  DANIEL.  Twenty-five  boxes  of  correspondence  and 
court  cases  (1857-1885)  of  a  Plumas  County  attorney  and  Superior  Court 
Judge. 

GORDON,  GEORGE.  In  1857,  George  Gordon  founded  the  San  Francisco 
and  Pacific  Sugar  Refinery.  He  was  active  in  efforts  to  introduce  beet  sugar 
making  into  California.  One  box  of  letters  written  to  his  friend  John  T.  Doyle 
(1866-1867)  illustrate  Gordon's  researches.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Guy  C. 
Miller,  1943. 

GRIFFITTS,  JOHN  T.  Three  boxes  of  correspondence  and  invitations  to 
social  gatherings  (1860-1900)  of  a  socially  prominent  Sacramento  merchant  and 
his  wife.  Gift  of  Evalyn  Powell  Griffitts,  Sacramento. 

HAINES,  SAMUEL  S.  Three  boxes  of  the  diary  of  a  Santa  Clara  County 
fruit  farmer  (1884-1922).  Gift  of  E.  C.  Haines,  Sacramento,  1955. 

HAMILTON,  EZRA  M.  He  mined  gold  in  1853  and  took  part  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Rogue  River  Indians.  Returning  east,  he  served  in  Union 
armies  throughout  the  Civil  War.  In  1875,  he  returned  to  California  for  his 
health.  He  lived  39  more  years.  In  1878,  he  was  elected  to  the  Los  Angeles  City 
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Council  on  the  Workingmen's  Party  ticket.  In  1897,  he  moved  to  Antelope 
Valley  and  founded  Willow  Springs  as  a  tourist  resort.  Two  boxes  of  manuscript 
reminiscences  (1833-1912).  A  gift  of  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Hamilton,  Willow  Springs, 
1920. 

HEN  DEL,  CHARLES  V.  Forty  boxes  of  business  and  legal  papers,  field 
notes  and  surveys  (1853-1918)  document  the  life  of  a  surveyor  who  owned  nearly 
all  claims  on  Port  Wine  Ridge  known  as  the  Lucky  Gold  Hill  Mine  covering 
nearly  800  acres  in  Plumas  County.  A  gift  of  the  estate  of  C.  V.  Hendel,  1920. 

HEWES,  DA  VID.  One  box  of  correspondence  and  a  manuscript  narrative  of 
his  life  detail  the  career  (1852-1873)  of  a  San  Francisco  contractor  who  graded 
and  leveled  the  city's  hills  and  filled  in  its  bay.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Frank  Flint, 
1919. 

HICKMAN  FAMILY  PAPERS.  Three  boxes  of  business  papers  and 
correspondence  (1849-1933)  of  Louis  McLean  Hickman,  a  Stockton  land 
developer  and  agriculturist,  and  other  family  members.  A  gift  of  Mrs.  George 
Wyman,  1956. 

HIGBY,  WILLIAM.  One  box  of  letters  of  William  Higby  to  his  mother  and 
father  (1837-1859)  describe  his  experiences  mining  at  Mokelumne  Hill  (1850) 
and  as  District  Attorney  for  Calaveras  County  (1853-1859).  Typescripts 
acquired  by  purchase  from  Miss  Ruth  Higby  from  originals  in  her  possession. 

HILBY,  FRANCIS  MARTIN.  Business  papers  and  correspondence 
(1880-1923)  of  a  Monterey  County  druggist  in  six  boxes. 

HILLER,  STANLEY.  Business  papers  and  correspondence  (1920-1962)  of 
an  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  machinery  and  plants  for  processing  food  by- 
products, including  seagoing  fish  processing  plants.  Hiller  was  west  coast 
chairman  of  Wendell  Willkie's  presidential  campaign.  A  collection  of  140  boxes 
purchased  1971. 

HOCH,  IRENE  CHILDREY.  Eight  boxes  of  letters  and  completed 
questionaires  of  American  playwrights  gathered  by  Irene  Hoch  in  writing  Day 
by  Day  with  American  Playwrights  in  1936.  Gift  of  Irene  Hoch,  Modesto, 
California. 

HOUGHTON,  JAMES  FRANKLIN  One  box  of  business  correspondence 
(1853-1855)  of  the  San  Francisco  lumber  firm  of  Pine  and  Houghton. 

JOHNSON,  CHARLES  WALLACE  JACOB.  Nine  boxes  of 
correspondence  (1870-1893)  and  a  diary  (1866-1868)  document  the  career  of 
this  miner,  photographer,  musician,  and  dance  instructor.  Johnson  was 
primarily  a  photographer  in  San  Francisco  with  William  N.  Tuttle,  in 
Watsonville  with  T.  Al  Sullivan,  and  independently  in  Monterey  from  1881  to 
1898.  Photographs  received  with  the  collection  have  been  integrated  into  the 
State  Library's  picture  collection.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Hilby, 
1920. 

JOHNSON,  JOSIAH  One  box  of  correspondence  and  receipts  (1880-1886) 
of  a  superintendent  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  whose  interest  in  manual 
training  led  him  to  found  the  Sacramento  Mechanic's  School. 

KINGLEY,  GEORGE  LUMAN  Family  and  business  correspondence 
(1862-1890)  of  a  Tehema  County  sheep  rancher  and  Red  Bluff  glove 
manufacturer.  One  box,  a  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort  Collection  transferred  to  the 
State  Library  in  1967  from  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

LITTLETON,  JAMES  AND  MICAJAH  Diary  of  Micajah  Littleton  (1850) 
and  letters  of  his  son  James  (1863-1866).  Letters  concern  the  service  of  James 
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Littleton  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Cavalry  stationed  at  Camp  Bidwell. 
Purchased  in  1928. 

LOSH,  WILLIAM  JACKSON.  14  boxes  of  business  papers  and 
correspondence  (1908-1973)  of  a  San  Francisco  newspaperman  and  publicity 
agent.  In  1939,  Losh  formed  a  partnership  with  John  C.  Lee  that  specialized  in 
publicity  for  conservation  interests,  notably  the  Sierra  Club.  The  collection 
includes  records  and  correspondence  of  the  California  Stelos  Company 
(1923-1953)  wh'ch  repaired  women's  hosiery.  A  gift  of  Mrs.  William  J.  Losh, 
1973. 

McCALL,  CHARLES  AND  DANIEL.  One  box  of  correspondence  of 
brothers  from  Alabama  who  mined  gold  at  Beam's  Bar  near  Mormon  Island 
(1849-1854).  Gift  of  John  H.  Plimpton,  Alameda,  1963. 

McCARTNEY,  HENRY  M.  Twenty  boxes  of  correspondence,  diaries,  and 
business  papers  of  a  railroad  surveyor  and  assistant  engineer  for  the  Union 
Pacific,  Western  Pacific  and  other  railroads  in  seven  western  states  (1868-1912). 
Includes  maps  and  charts  of  various  mining  and  mineral  enterprises  and  land 
speculations  around  and  about  railroad  properties. 

McINTIRE,  JOHN  A.  He  wanted  to  put  gold  mining  on  a  secure  financial 
base  by  consolidating  many  previously  separate  and  competitive  mining 
companies  along  the  Mother  Lode.  Seventeen  boxes  of  materials,  including 
eighty  maps  and  charts  of  mines  concentrated  in  Amador  County,  evidence  his 
life's  interest.  Previously  he  had  been  clerk,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  and  president 
of  the  Sacramento  firm  of  Newton  Booth  and  Company,  importers  and 
wholsesale  grocers.  The  collection  includes  business  papers,  correspondence 
(1881-1931),  legal  papers  concerning  mining  cases  tried  before  the  District 
Court,  14th  Judicial  District,  Amador  County,  and  much  information  about 
mines  and  mining  companies  along  the  Mother  Lode.  Purchased  in  1973. 

McKINSTRY,  GEORGE  (JR.).  George  McKinstry  arrived  in  California  in 
1846,  worked  for  John  A.  Sutter  as  a  clerk,  and  was  a  physician  in  San  Diego 
from  1851  to  1879.  The  collection  consists  of  five  boxes  of  his  business  and 
family  correspondence  (1847-1879)  including  some  legal  papers  and  a  payroll 
for  the  Donner  relief  party.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Bruce  Robinson. 

McNEILL  CLUB.  The  correspondence,  newsletters,  and  concert  programs 
(1921-1940)  of  a  Sacramento  male  chorus  club.  One  box  of  materials,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  John  A.  Menz,  Sacramento,  1967. 

MACOMBER  BROTHERS.  George,  Henry,  and  Frederick  S.  Macomber 
came  to  California  in  1850  to  mine  gold.  They  were  successful  and  in  1861 
bought  a  large  orchard  in  Sonora,  establishing.^  cider  works  and  producing  a 
well  known  champagne  cider.  Correspondence  and  receipts  (1866-1867)  in  this 
collection  evidence  their  continuing  interest  in  mining.  Acquired  by  gift  from 
Mr.  Irving,  1921. 

MACON  DRAY,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM.  In  1849,  F.  W.  Macondrayand 
James  Otis  formed  a  partnership  to  begin  a  general  commission  business  for 
shipping  consignments  of  merchandise  to  San  Francisco.  One  box  of  letters 
(1850-1852)  from  Macondray  and  Co.  to  William  F.  Parrott  in  Boston  record 
the  fluctuation  of  prices  for  goods  in  San  Francisco.  Acquired  from  Albert 
Dressier,  1926. 

MARSH,  JOHN.  One  box  of  correspondence  of  John  Marsh  (1823-1850) 
which  includes  letters  from  Lansford  Hastings,  Pio  Pico,  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 
and  some  twenty  other  persons.  Acquired  by  purchase  and  gift  from  Mrs.  Alice 
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Marsh  Cameron  and  Miss  Amy  Cameron  in  1920  and  used  by  George  Lymenin 
his  research  for  John  Marsh:  Pioneer.  New  York:  Scribners,  1930. 

MARSHALL,  JAMES  WILSON.  One  box  of  papers  (1885-1888)  relatingto 
the  estate  of  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California.  A  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort 
Pioneer  Collection  transferred  to  the  State  Library  in  1967  from  the  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

MASON,  JAMES  WARREN.  Correspondence  (1877-1885)  of  a  man 
employed  in  the  U.S.  Customs  House  in  San  Francisco  as  a  storekeeper.  One 
box,  a  gift  of  Margaret  Mason,  San  Diego,  1933. 

MAUER,  KATHARINE  R.  In  1912,  she  was  appointed  by  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  serve  as  Deaconess  with 
the  United  States  Immigration  Service  on  Angel  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
She  spent  40  years  on  the  job.  One  box  of  correspondence,  reports,  and 
photographs  chronicle  her  work.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Frances  B.  Schneider, 
1974. 

MAULDIN,  BENJAMIN  FRANCIS.  One  box  of  business  papers 
(1867-1890)  and  correspondence  (1869-1877)  of  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
public  office.  B.  F.  Mauldin  ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  governor  in  1867 
and  U.S.  Senate  in  1873.  Correspondents  include  Grove  Johnson,  Chas.  H. 
Randall,  and  A.  P.  Redding.  Acquired  by  gift  from  W.  L.  Francis,  1927. 

MIGHELS,  ELLA  STERLING.  Articles,  biographical  information, 
correspondence,  essays,  obituaries,  and  poetry  accumulated  by  Mrs.  Mighels  in 
the  writing  of  Literary  California  (1919),  in  six  manuscript  boxes. 
Correspondents  include  James  D.  Blake,  Ina  Coolbrith,  Richard  Edmund 
White  and  some  300  other  persons.  Acquired  as  a  gift  from  Ella  Sterling 
Mighels. 

MILLER,  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  Four  boxes  of  business  papers, 
correspondence  (1869-1885),  and  legal  papers  of  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
California,  1881-1886.  The  collection  includes  some  photographs  and  the 
Senator's  telegraphic  code  book.  Acquired  by  gift  from  George  W.  Collier,  1934. 

MORRILL,  J.  C.  In  1859,  encouraged  by  John  Bid  well's  partner  George 
Wood,  J.  C.  Morrill  set  up  a  sawmill  in  Chico,  California  and  began  shipping 
finished  lumber  to  Sacramento.  Two  boxes  of  account  books,  correspondence, 
and  receipts,  chart  the  company's  operations  from  1859  to  1867.  Correspondents 
include  George  Wood  and  George  Cleveland.  Acquired  by  gift,  1941. 

MORSE,  EPHRAIM  W.  Thirty-six  boxes  of  materials  (1849-1905)  including 
account  books,  business  and  legal  papers,  correspondence,  and  receipts  of  a 
general  merchandise  store  in  San  Diego.  Correspondents  include  George 
McKinstry,  Abel  Stearns,  and  many  others.  Most  of  the  collection  has  been 
microfilmed  and  is  available  on  interlibrary  loan.  Acquired  by  gift  from  the 
estate  of  E.  W.  Morse. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF D.  O.  MILLS  &  CO.  Founded  by  Darius  Ogden 
Mills  in  1849,  the  bank  remained  in  operation  until  1925  when  it  was  merged  into 
the  California  National  Bank  of  Sacramento.  Ten  boxes  of  letters,  deeds,  estate 
materials  and  mining  papers  evidence  operations  from  1849  to  1923.  Acquired 
from  the  State  of  California,  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

N ATOM  AS  COMPANY.  Thirty  volumes  of  materials  including  articles  of 
incorporation,  rules  and  regulations,  reports,  financial  statements,  mining 
statistics,  crop  statistics,  legal  materials,  maps,  photographs,  a  history  of  the 
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company,  and  biographies  of  its  owners  (1851-1956).  Acquired  by  gift  from 
Norwood  Silsbee,  1962. 

NEWIDRIA  MINING  COMPANY.  One  box  of  the  business  papers  of  a  San 
Benito  County  mercury  mine  (1854).  Acquired  by  purchase. 

NORTH,  JOHN  G.  Johan  Gurenius  Nordtvedt  opened  up  North's  Shipyard 
in  San  Francisco's  Potrero  District  in  1860  and  is  credited  with  constructing 
some  236  hulls.  One  box  of  business  papers,  primarily  receipts  (1857-1869) 
record  the  materials  he  bought  to  make  the  ships  he  built. 

PATRIARCHE,  CHARLES  T.  Correspondence  and  business  papers 
(1890-1910)  of  a  Pacific  Improvement  Company  purchasing  agent  who  donated 
land  for  St.  Andrew-by-the-Sea  Episcopal  Church  in  San  Francisco. 

PEAIRS,  HOWARD  ALLEN.  One  box  of  drafts  of  three  bills  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Howard  A.  Peairs  in  the  40th  State  Legislature  (1913-1914).  The 
legislation  related  to  the  creation  of  new  counties,  chiropractors,  and  the  care, 
custody,  and  maintenance  of  juvenile  delinquents.  A  gift  of  Howard  A.  Peairs, 
1914. 

PERKINS,  ISAAC.  One  box  of  letters  (1850-1852)  from  a  Sacramento 
general  merchandise  and  lumber  merchant  in  Sacramento  to  his  brother  in 
Massachusetts.  Purchased  in  1950. 

PHILLIPS,  GEORGES.  George  Phillips,  a  Methodist  minister,  arrrived  in 
California  in  1852,  and  preached  at  the  Market  Street  Church  in  San  Francisco. 
One  box  of  correspondence  (1853-1854)  and  a  diary  (1851-1855)  document  his 
efforts.  Correspondents  include  J.  J.  Cleveland,  Chas.  H.  Northrup,  and 
William  Taylor.  Acquired  by  trade  from  Albert  Dressier,  1938. 

PIERCE,  HIRAM  D  WIGHT  Correspondence  of  Pierce  and  his  wife,  Sara 
Jane  ( 1 850- 1851),  in  one  manuscript  box.  Hiram  Pierce  came  to  California  from 
New  York  in  1849  and  mined  for  gold  at  Washington  Flat  and  Long  Canyon  in 
Mariposa  County.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Frederick  A.  Meyer  in  1965. 

PIONEER  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION  Ten  boxes  of  materials 
organized  into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  titled  "Series  A,"  is  a  group  of  small 
collections  (1-10  letters)  in  three  boxes  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  name  of 
the  letter  writer.  Correspondents  include  John  Aldridge,  B.  F.  Folger,  B.  F. 
Hastings,  William  B.  Ide,  E.  C.  Kemble,  Peter  Lassen,  Victor  Prudon,  William 
T.  Sherman,  and  some  125  other  California  pioneers.  The  second  part,  titled 
"Series  B"  is  a  group  of  twelve  somewhat  larger  collections  in  thirteen  boxes, 
including  materials  of  Johnson  Beal,  George  Kingsley,  James  Wilson  Marshall, 
and  Charles  D.  Semple  among  others.  Acquired  as  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort 
Pioneer  Collection,  transferred  to  the  California  State  Library  in  1967  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

PIONEER  REDUCTION  WORKS.  The  collection  consists  of  sixteen  boxes 
of  business  correspondence  (1898-1926)  of  an  ore  reduction  plant  owned  by 
Benjamin  Hall  in  Nevada  County. 

POWELL,  ALBERT.  Like  John  Beeckman  (discussed  above),  Albert  Powell 
was  a  young  Sacramento  merchant  who  died  in  1852.  One  box  of  letters 
(1843-1852)  describe  his  voyage,  crossing  of  the  Panama  Isthmus  in  1849,  and 
the  Sacramento  of  1850.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Peck, 
1962. 

READING,  PIERS  ON  BARTON.  A  five  box  collection  of  correspondence 
(1844-1868),  California  Battalion  Materials  (1846-1860),  land  grant,  and  ranch 
matters  of  John  Sutter's  chief  of  trappers  and  John  C.  Fremont's  battalion 
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paymaster.  The  collection  includes  letters  of  Fremont,  Sutter,  and  thirty-six 
other  persons  as  well  as  a  diary  (1842-1843),  New  Helvetia  account  book  (1845), 
muster  rolls  of  the  California  Battalion  (1846)  and  political  correspondence  of 
Reading  for  the  period  1 848- 1 868.  Acquired  by  gift  and  purchase  from  Alice  M. 
Reading,  1922-1926. 

REEB,  GEORGE.  Three  boxes  of  business  papers,  correspondence,  and 
Hornitos  town  trustee  records  (1862-1910)  of  a  Mariposa  County  butchershop 
owner  and  farmer. 

REED,  JAMES  FRAZIER.  Correspondence,  legal  papers,  and  military 
papers  of  a  member  of  the  Donner  Party  who  commanded  a  company  in  the 
battle  of  Santa  Clara  on  January  2,  1847.  One  manuscript  box  as  part  of  the 
Sutter's  Fort  Collection,  transferred  to  the  California  State  Library  in  1967  from 
the  State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

ROWE,  JOSEPH  ANDREW.  One  box  of  correspondence  (1857-1861),  bills, 
and  other  business  papers  of  Joseph  Rowe  and  his  associates  in  Rowe's  Pioneer 
Circus.  Most  letters  are  written  from  towns  in  the  interior  of  California  and 
pertain  to  circus  life.  Correspondents  include  John  Center  (Rowe's  financial 
benefactor)  and  such  unlikely  persons  as  Stephen  A.  Field.  Acquired  by  gift 
from  Albert  Dressier  in  1931. 

SATURDAY  CLUB.  Correspondence  (1933-1943),  membership  lists,  and 
concert  programs  (1893-1916)  of  a  club  formed  in  1893  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  music  in  Sacramento.  Three  boxes  of  materials,  a  gift  of  Louise 
Bartlett,  Sacramento,  1951. 

SA  VINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.  One  box  of  records  (1857-1860)  of  the 
first  savings  and  loan  society  formed  in  California. 

SAWTELLE,  EUGENE  WILLIAM.  Two  boxes  of  correspondence 
(1861-1899)  and  diaries  (1868-1883)  of  a  Central  Pacific  rodman  and  Southern 
Pacific  river  steamer  captain.  Collection  includes  some  business  papers  of 
Charles  Covillaud  (1849-1859).  A  gift  of  Rosemany  Sawtelle  Martin,  1966. 

SEMPLE,  CHARLES  D.  One  box  of  business  papers  (1847-1870)  of  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Colusa  in  Colusa  County.  A  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort 
Pioneer  Collection,  transferred  to  the  State  Library  in  1967  by  the  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

SEXTON,  WARREN  T.  One  box  of  business  papers,  correspondence 
(1850-1878),  and  records  of  proceedings  (1851-1853)  of  the  Democratic  Party  at 
district  conventions  in  Butte  County.  Sexton  was  a  District  Court  Judge  in  Butte 
County.  Correspondents  include  John  Bidwell,  William  C.  Kibbe,  and  Charles 
F.  Lott.  Acquired  as  gifts  from  Caroline  Sexton,  1923,  1934. 

SHAW,  S.  C.  One  box  ofletters  (1859-1861)  from  New  York  liquor  dealers  to 
a  San  Francisco  merchant  concerning  orders  placed  with  them. 

SHELDON,  HENRY  BRADLEY.  Letters  (1851-1858)  of  Rev.  Sheldon,  a 
traveling  Methodist  preacher,  whose  circuit  included  all  territory  from  the 
Sacramento  River  to  the  Coast  Range.  One  box  of  materials  copied  from 
originals  lent  to  the  State  Library  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Sweet,  Stockton,  1957. 

SHENK  FAMILY  PAPERS.  Business  and  personal  correspondence 
(1898-1940)  of  John  W.  Shenk  and  other  family  members  concerned  with  the 
development  of  Imperial  County. 

SHORT,  JAMES  M.  One  box  of  business  papers  and  correspondence 
(1859-1887)  of  a  Sacramento  County  farmer,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  School 
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Trustee.  A  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort  Pioneer  Collection  transferred  to  the  State 
Library  from  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

SICKLER,  MARION  M.  One  box  of  War  Department  communications  to 
Signal  Corps  Sgt.  M.  M.  Sickler  in  Sacramento  (1880). 

SMITH,  JOHN  MARSH.  Letters  (1849-1851)  from  Smith  to  his  family 
describe  his  voyage  to  San  Francisco  via  Panama  and  subsequent  gold  mining  in 
the  area  around  Sacramento.  One  manuscript  box  of  materials  acquired  by  gift 
from  Mrs.  Thomas  Hardy  Taliafeiro,  1939,  1942. 

SNOWBALL,  JOHN  W.  In  1853,  John  Snowball  established  a  store  at 
Knight's  Landing  and  married  Lucy  Ann  Knight,  a  daughter  of  William  Knight, 
the  founder  of  Knight's  Landing.  Three  boxes  of  business  papers, 
correspondence  (1861-1905),  legal  papers,  notebooks,  and  photographs 
chronicle  his  dealings  in  later  years.  Correspondents  include  Eugene  A.  Fiske 
and  Charles  F.  Reed.  Acquired  by  purchase. 

SOUTHWORTH,  PHILIP  T.  &ALDEN  B.  One  box  of  correspondence  and 
business  papers  (1850-1877)  of  two  San  Francisco  importers  and  general 
hardware  merchants. 

SPANISH  AND  MEXICAN  MATERIALS.  One  box  of  small  collections 
(1-10  letters)  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  correspondent. 
Included  are  letters  of  Jose  Bandini,  Antonio  Carrillo,  Isaac  Graham,  Andres 
Pico,  Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  Jos6  Zalvidea,  and  fifteen  other  persons.  Letters  date 
from  1780  to  1850. 

ST  A  TE  LIBRARY  COLLECTION:  Twenty-four  boxes  of  small  collections 
have  been  placed  together  to  form  the  State  Library  Collection.  These  small 
collections  are  commonly  one  to  ten  letters  in  size,  though  in  some  cases  they 
may  be  larger  and  include  other  kinds  of  materials.  A  total  of  some  450  small 
colections  are  thus  found  alphabetically  arranged  through  the  boxes. 
Collections  include  letters  of  Samual  Brannan,  Peter  Burnett,  Charles  Crocker, 
Alonzo  Delano,  James  A.  Forbes,  William  Gwin,  Colis  P.  Huntington,  Harry 
Love,  Henry  Miller,  John  S.  Nobili,  William  C.  Ralston,  Josiah  Royce,  Adolph 
Sutro,  William  Walker  and  many  other  persons  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
students  of  California  history. 

STEWART,  GEORGE  WILLIAM.  A  pioneer  conservationist,  he  was 
instrumental  in  creating  Sequoia  National  Park.  35  boxes  of  correspondence 
and  subject  files  (1870-1930)  also  include  much  information  about  Tulare 
County  Indians,  the  Tulare  County  General  Land  Office,  and  efforts  by  patriotic 
citizens  to  report  the  doings  and  sayings  of  pro-German  subversive  Tularians 
during  World  War  I.  Correspondents  include  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Francis  P. 
Farquhar,  and  F.  F.  Latta.  A  gift  of  G.  W.  Stewart's  daughter,  Mrs.  Bayard  H. 
Jones,  1938. 

SUTTER,  JOHN  A.  Farmer,  merchant,  adventurer,  soldier,  speculator,  and 
empire  builder  describe  the  various  activities  of  Sutter  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
before  1850.  Two  collections  in  five  boxes  include  correspondence  and  other 
papers  (1844-1880)  that  shed  light  on  Sutter's  early  successes  and  later 
misfortunes.  Correspondents  include  Sutter  himself,  Charles  Fluge,  Diego  A. 
Forbes  and  Antoine  Sunol.  Acquired  as  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort  Pioneer 
Collection,  transferred  to  the  California  State  Library  in  1967  by  the  State 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

A  related  collection  of  business  papers,  legal  papers,  and  estate  materials 
(1850-1890)  of  John  A.  Sutter,  Jr.  exists  in  two  manuscript  boxes.  Sutter  Jr. 
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managed  his  father's  property  between  1848  and  1851  and  helped  found 
Sacramento.  The  collection  includes  a  manuscript  statement  about  events  in 
Sacramento,  1848-1850,  written  by  Sutter  Jr.  in  1850  and  published  by  Allan 
Ottley  in  his  book  John  Augustus  Sutter,  Jr.  Sacramento,  Sacramento  Book 
Collectors  Club,  1943.  Correspondents  include  Peter  Burnett  and  Anita  Young. 
Acquired  by  purchase  and  gift  of  N.  E.  White  in  1896. 

SWEASEY  FAMILY  PAPERS.  Picture  albums  and  family  memoirs 
(1837-1860)  written  by  Esther  Curl  Axton.  One  box  of  materials  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Mier,  Sacramento,  1948. 

TARR,  BENJAMIN  FRANCIS.  One  box  of  correspondence  (1848-1852)of 
a  Forty-Niner  describing  his  overland  journey  to  California  and  mining  gold  on 
the  Feather  River  in  1850.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Katherine  Tarr  Bingham. 

TASHEIRA,  ANTHONY  LEWIS.  Two  boxes  of  business  and  personal 
correspondence  (1849-1860)  of  a  San  Francisco  banker.  Gift  of  George 
Tasheira,  Berkeley,  1920. 

THOMPSON,  DeWITT  CLINTON.  One  box  of  business,  military,  and 
family  papers  (1858-1900)  of  the  Commander  of  a  California  Cavalry  Battalion 
during  the  Civil  War.  Acquired  as  part  of  the  Sutter's  Fort  Collection, 
transferred  to  the  California  State  Library  in  1967  by  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation. 

URMY,  CLARENCE.  Composer,  critic,  and  poet,  Clarence  Urmy  wrote  a 
column  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury  reviewing  dramatic  productions  at  San  Jose's 
Victory  Theater  from  1910  to  1922.  A  large  collection  of  13  boxes  of 
correspondence,  music,  poetry,  theater  programs  and  reviews  record  his  various 
productions.  Letters  of  Ina  Coolbrith  (1917)  are  among  the  correspondence. 
Acquired  by  gift  from  Mabel  Urmy  Seares. 

U.S.  LAND  OFFICE.  Correspondence,  deeds,  legal,  and  mining  papers 
(1858-1908)  of  the  Sacramento  General  Land  Office.  Included  are  early  copies 
of  mining  laws  from  districts  in  seven  Mother  Lode  counties.  Gift  of  the  U.S. 
Land  Office,  Sacramento. 

VASQUEZ  JOSE  TIBURCIO.  Two  boxes  of  business  papers, 
correspondence  (1839-1863),  legal  papers,  Mission  Delores  accounts 
(1839-1840),  receipts  and  promissory  notes,  and  tax  assessments  of  Jose 
Vasquez,  who  was  administrator  and  major  domo  of  Mission  Dolores  (ca. 
1839-1846)  and  owner  of  Rancho  de  los  Pilarcitos  in  San  Mateo  County. 
Acquired  by  gift  from  Harry  C.  Peterson  in  1938. 

DE  VERA,  ANGEL.  A  small  but  interesting  collection  of  documents 
(1420-1780)  including  several  letters  from  the  Kings  of  Spain  to  officials  in 
Mexico.  Acquired  by  gift  from  Angel  De  Vera  in  1922  with  some  materials 
translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Mr.  De  Vera. 

VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE.  One  box  of  correspondence  and  other 
materials  about  the  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.  Letters  in  the 
collection  represent  the  side  of  the  "Law  and  Order"  forces  in  opposition  to  the 
Committee.  Correspondents  include  James  Neely  Johnson,  William  C.  Kibbe, 
William  T.  Coleman  and  William  T.  Sherman.  Acquired  by  gift  from  General 
Richard  E.  Mittelstaedt. 

VIOGET,  JEAN  JACQUES.  Born  in  Switzerland,  Jean  Vioget  came  to 
California  on  the  ship  "Delmire"  (1837).  He  settled  in  San  Francisco  and  built  a 
house  ( 1 839).  He  continued  to  make  voyages  till  moving  to  San  Jose  ( 1 849).  One 
box  of  business  papers  chronicle  his  activities. 
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WADSWORTH,  EDEN.  One  box  of  diaries  (1857-1891)  and  other  materials 
of  a  Sacramento  River  steamboater  and  snag  hauler.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Kate 
Wads  worth  Norton,  1928. 

WARNER,  WILLIAM.  One  box  of  personal  correspondence  (1871-1901)  of 
a  Nevada  County  family.  Purchased  in  1968. 

WELSH,  JUDGE  J.  A.  A  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  Welsh  was  active  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  Bayshore 
Highway  and  Skyline  Boulevard  as  methods  of  forwarding  the  county's 
commercial  development.  Two  boxes  of  correspondence  (1917-1928)  evidence 
his  efforts  to  lobby  and  interest  various  persons  and  organizations  in  his 
schemes.  Correspondents  include  Arthur  Breed,  William  T.  Jeter,  and  Friend 
W.  Richardson.  Acquired  by  trade,  1970. 

WINCHESTER,  JONAS.  Ten  boxes  of  correspondence  (1829-1884)  of  a  San 
Francisco  newspaperman  and  Mother  Lode  mining  investor.  Winchester  was  a 
partner  of  Horace  Greeley  in  New  York  before  coming  to  San  Francisco  and 
opening  the  Pacific  News.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  quartz  mining 
in  Grass  Valley.  Gift  from  estate  and  children  of  Jonas  Winchester. 

WOOD,  WILL  C.  Six  boxes  of  correspondence  and  speeches  (1900-1939)  of  a 
California  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (1919-1926)  and 
Superintendent  of  Banks  (1927-1931).  Gifts  ofWillsie  W.Wood,  1973  and  1974. 

YOUNG  BROTHERS.  The  three  Young  brothers,  Edwin,  Jacob,  and  Daniel 
left  Indiana  for  California  in  1852  mining  gold  at  Indian  Canyon  and  Roaches 
Hill  in  Placer  County.  The  collection  includes  one  box  of  correspondence 
(1852-1856)  describing  their  journey  overland  and  life  in  the  gold  mines. 
Purchased  in  1966. 


U.S.  Navy  recruiting  poster,  1917. 


YOUNG  MAN 

JOIN  THE  NAVY 


Call  at  the  Navy  Recruiting  Station,  742  MARKET  STREET,  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Destroyer,  and  talk  it  over  with  the  sailors  who  know  the  Navy. 

Yon  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  opportunities  for  Liberal  Pay, 
Promotion  and  Travel  the  Navy  offers  you.  Pay  and  provision  for  retirement  for 
age  or  disability,  an  important  feature  that  young  men  often  overlook  in  selecting 
a  career. 

A  cruise  in  the  Navy  is  the  equivalent  of  a  liberal  education:  You  will  be 
better  qualified  to  succeed  in  civil  life,  better  developed  physically  and  better 
fixsd  financially 

If  you  are  a  single  man  under  35  years  of  age  the  Davy  offers  an  attractive 
life  working  at  your  trade.  If  you  have  no  trade,  then  enter  the  Navy,  the 
biggest  trade  school  in  the  United  States,  and  learn  one. 

To  Parents  of  Boys  between  17  and  21 

The  Navy  is  a  Service  of  high  ideals  and  of  duty  well  done.  The  present 
war  has  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt  The  standard  was  never  higher  than  today 
and  you  may  feel  sure  that  in  encouraging  your  son  to  enter  the  Navy,  you  will 
be  placing  him  in  a  Service  in  which  he  will  always  feel  pride,  and  of  which  the 
uniform  is  the  badge  of  honor. 

If  you  don't  feel  able  to  send  your  son  to  College,  then  let  him  enter  the 
Navy,  the  next  best  place  for  hjm  to  secure  preparation  for  his  life's  work. 


Think  it  over.    Then  come  up  and  talk  it  over  with  the  sailors  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Destroyer. 
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INDEX 


Aldridge,  John  27 

Alverson,  Margaret  Blake  19 

Angel  Island  (immigration)  26 

Araga,  Jacques  Co.  7 

Articles:  "A  Mississippian  in  the  Gold 

Fields"  21 
"In  Search  of  Dame  Shirley," 

by  Rodman  Paul  21 
Axton,  Esther  C.  30 

Band  el,  Eugene  19 
Bandini,  Jose  29 
Beal,  Johnson  19 
Beeckman,  John  8,  19 
Benton,  Joseph  Augustine  7,  19 
Bid  well,  Annie  Ellicott  Kennedy  19 
Bidwell,  John  5,  20,  28 
Bixby,  Nelson  A.  20 
Blake,  James  D.  26 
Blake,  Nelson  19 

Books:  Day  by  Day  with  American 
Playwrights  by  Irene  Childrey 
Hoch  24 
John  Augustus  Sutter  Jr.  by 

Allen  Ottley  30 
John  Marsh:  Pioneer  by  George 

Lyman  26 
Literary    California    by    Ella 

Sterling  Mighels  16,  26 
Pioneer    History    of    Lassen 
County  by  Asa  Fairfield  22 
Sixty  Years  of  California  Song 
by  Margaret  Blake  Alverson 
19 
Story  of  the  Files  by  Ella  Sterling 
Mighels  16,  26 

Brannan,  Samuel  29 

Breed,  Arthur  31 

Brewster,  Georgiana  20 

Brown,  James  A.  20 

Brumagim,  Mark  &  Co.  15,  21,  22 

Bullard,  William  Green  20 

Burnett,  Peter  29,  30 

California  Battalion  5,  28 
California  Stelos  Company  25 
California  Theater  21 
California  Volunteers  23 
Campodonico  Family  20 


Carrillo,  Antonio  29 
Catlin,  Amos  P.  14,  20 
Center,  John  22,  28 
Chaffee,  Joseph  Bennett  20 
Chinese:  Ah  Jake  22 

Lee  Tung  Foo  19 
Chiropractors  27 
Churches:  Baptist  20 

Catholic  22 

Congregational  7,  19 

Episcopal  27 

Methodist  26,  27,  28 
Circus  8,  28 
Civil  War  12,  30 
Clappe,  Louise  A.K.S.  3,  20 
Cleveland,  George  26 
Cleveland,  J.  J.  27 
Clough,  Edwin  H.  21 
Clough,  Frank  M.  21 
Coit,  Lillie  Hitchcock  10,  21 
Coleman,  William  T.  30 
Coolbrith,  Ina  16,  26,  30 
Conservation  17,  25,  29 
Court  Cases  (Plumas  County)  23 
Covillaud,  Charles  28 
Cowan,  Robert  E.  22 
Crocker,  Charles  29 
Crocker,  E.  B.  20 
Cross,  Wiiliam  Berry  21 
Currey,  John  20 


Daggett,  John  21 

Darling,  Ebin  Orvis  21 

Dart,  John  Paul  21 

Davis,  Jerome  C.  21 

Davis,  William  Heath  21 

Davis,  Calif.  21 

Decker,  Peter  12,  22 

Decker— Jewett  Bank  15,  22 

Delano,  Alonzo  29 

Delepine,  Alphonse  Antoine  7,  22 

DeLong,  Charles  E.  22 

Donner  Party  28 

Donner  Relief  Party  25 

Doyle,  John  T.  22,  23 

Dressier,  Albert  22 

Druggists  24 

Duels  12,  23 
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Estudillo  Family  21 

Eureka  (Nevada)  21 

Everett,  Alexander  Hill  20 

Fairfield,  Asa  Merrill  15,  22 

Farquhar,  Francis  P.  29 

Fay  Brothers  22 

Fazenda,  Louise  22 

Feather  River  Canal  Co.  7,  22 

Field,  Stephen  A.  28 

Fiske,  Eugene  A.  29 

Fish  and  Fishing  24 

Fish  and  Fishing:  Sardines  17,  24 

Fluge,  Charles  29 

Folger,  Benjamin  Franklin  23,  27,  37 

Folsom,  Joseph  Libbey  20,  23 

Foo,  Lee  Tung  19 

Forbes,  Diego  A.  29 

Forbes,  James  A.  29 

Francisca,  Fiona  21 

Fremont,  John  C.  28 

Fruits  23 

Gallup,  Josiah  8,  23 
Garritt,  William  13,  23 
Gatewood,  William  J.  12,  23 
General  Land  Office  29,  30 

Gibson,  John  C.  23 
Gilman,  Thomas  12,  23 
Goddard  George  Henry  23 
Gold  Rush  5 

Goodwin,  John  Daniel  15,  23 
Goodwyn,  Peterson  12,  23 
Gordon,  George  23 
Graham,  Isaac  29 
Griffitts,  John  T.  23 
Grimes,  Hiram  22 
Guaymas,  (Mexico)  20 
Gwin,  W.  M.  21,  29 

Hall,  Benjamin  27 
Hamilton,  Ezra  M.  23 
Hastings,  B.  F.  27 
Hastings,  Lansford  4,  25 
Hatfield,  Alfred  7 
Hawaii  21 

Haymond,  Creed  15 
Heath,  John  20 
Hendel,  Charles  V.  24 
Hewes,  David  24 


Hickman  Family  24 
Higby,  William  15,  24 
Hilby,  Francis  Martin  24 
Hiller,  Stanley  17,  24 
Hoch,  Irene  Child  rey  24 
Hosiery  (women's)  25 
Houghton,  James  Franklin  24 
Huntington,  Colis  P.  20,  29 

Ide,  William  B.  27 
Immigration  26 
Imperial  County  28 
Indians  21,  22 
Indians  (Butte  County)  19 
Indians  (Rogue  River,  Oregon)  23 
Indians  (Tulare  County)  29 
Indians  (Yuma,  Arizona)  19 

Jeter,  William  T.  31 

Jewett,  John  H.  15,  22 

Johnson,  Charles  W.  J.  24 

Johnson,  Grove  26 

Johnson,  James  Neely  11,  20,  30 

Johnson,  Josiah  24 

Jose,  Feliz  (pseudonym)  30 

Judah,  Theodore  15,  20 

Juvenile  delinquency  27 

Kemble,  E.  C.  27 
Kibbe,  William  C.  28,  30 
Kingsley,  George  Luman  24 

Larkin,  Thomas  O.  25 
Lassen  County  15,  22 
Lassen,  Peter  20,  27 
Latta,  F.  F.  29 
Lawyers  14 
Lee,  John  C.  25 
Liquor  business  28 
Littleton,  James  E.  14,  24 
Littleton,  Micajah  24 
Losh,  William  J.  17,  25 
Lott,  Charles  F.  28 
Love,  Harry  29 
Lumbering  26,  27 
Lyman,  George  26 

Macomber  Brothers  25 
Macondary,  Frederick  W.  25 
Mariposa  County:  Hornitos  28 

Long  Canyon  27 
Washington  Flat  2' 


Marip( 

Marl* 
Marsh 
Marsh 


McG 
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Mariposa  Land  and  Mining  Co.  21 

Markham,  Charles  Edwin  16 

Marsh,  John  25 

Marshall,  James  Wilson  4 

Martel,  J.  L.  22 

Mason,  James  Warren  26 

Mauer,  Katharine  R.  26 

Mauldin,  Benjamin  Francis  26 

McCall,  Charles  25 

Mclntire,  John  A.  8,  25 

McKinstry,  George  25,  26 

McNeill  Club  (Sacramento)  25 

Merriam,  C.  Hart  29 

Mighels,  Ella  Sterling  16,  26 

Miller,  Henry  29 

Miller,  Joaquin  16 

Miller,  John  Franklin  26 

Mills,  D.  O.  &  Co.  15,  26 

Mills,  Edgar  20 

Mining:  Amador  County  25 

Feather  River  30 

Gold  Hill  (Nevada)  22 

Lucky  Gold  Hill  Mine  (Plumas 
Co.)  24 

Mercury  27 

Pioneer  Reduction  Works  27 

Placer  County  31 

Plumas  County  24 

Port  Wine  Ridge  (Plumas  Co.) 
24 


Yellow  Jacket  22 
Missions:  Dolores  4,  30 
Morrill,  J.  C.  26 
Morse,  Ephraim  W.  26 
Mt.  Whitney  Club  17 
Music  in  California  19 

Natomas  Company  7,  14,  20,  26 

New  Helvetia  4,  29 

New  Idria  Mining  Co.  27 

Newspapers:  Pacific  News  31 

Sacramento  Union  20 
San  Diego  Evening 

Tribune  21 
Visalia  Delta  17 

Newton  Booth  &  Co.  8,  25 

North,  John  G.  27 

Northrup,  Chas.  H.  27 

Nobili,  John  S.  29 


Otis,  James  25 

Ottley,  Allan  30 

Overland  Journeys  to  California  30,  3 1 

Pacific  Sugar  Refinery  23 

Parrott,  William  F.  8,  25 

Patriarche,  Charles  T.  27 

Paul,  Rodman  20 

Peachy,  A.  L.  23 

Peairs,  Howard  Allen  27 

Perkins,  Isaac  27 

Phillips.  George  S.  27 

Photography  24 

Pico,  Andres  29 

Pico,  Pio  25 

Pierce,  Hiram  Dwight  27 

Pine  and  Houghton  (Lumber 

Company)  24 
Pioneer  Reduction  Works  27 
Pious  Fund  22 
Poetry  16,  21,  30 
Powell,  Albert  27 
Prices  (gold  rush)  8 
Pro-Germans  (Tulare  County)  29 
Prudon,  Victor  27 

Railroads:  Southern  Pacific  28 

Ralston,  William  C.  29 

Rancho  Buena  Ventura  5 

Rancho  Chico  5 

Rancho  Laguna  de  Santos  Calle  21 

Rancho  Los  Medanos  4 

Rancho  de  los  Pilarcitos  4,  30 

Randall,  Chas.  H.  26 

Reade,  George  21 

Reading,  Pierson  Barton  5,  22,  27 

Redding,  A.  P.  26 

Reeb,  George  28 

Reed,  Charles  F.  29 

Reed,  James  Frazier  28 

Reynolds,  Angevine  21 

Richardson,  Friend  W.  31 

Riverboats  23,  28,  31 

Roads:  Bayshore  Highway  31 

Skyline  Blvd.  17,  31 
Royce,  Josiah  29 
Rowe,  Joseph  Andrew  8,  28 

Sacramento  Mechanic  School  24 

Sacramento  19 

Sacramento,  Social  Life  &  Customs  23 
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San  Francisco,  Construction  24 

Santa  Clara  County  17,  23,  31 

Sardines  17,  24 

Saturday  Club  (Sacramento)  28 

Savings  and  Loan  Society  28 

Sawtelle,  Eugene  William  28 

Scheffauer,  Herman  21 

Semple,  Charles  D.  27 

Sequoia  National  Park  17,  29 

Sexton,  Warren  T.  15,  28 

Shaw,  S.  C.  28 

Sheldon,  Henry  Bradley  28 

Shenk  Family  28 

Sherman,  William  T.  20,  27,  30 

Shipbuilding  27 

Shirley  (letters  &  papers)  20 

Short,  James  M.  28 

Sickler,  Marion  M.  29 

Sierra  Club  17,  25 

Smith,  John  Marsh  29 

Snowball,  John  W.  29 

Soap  Trade  22 

Southworth,  Philip  T.  29 

Stearns,  Abel  26 

Stevenson's  Regiment  23 

Stewart,  George  William  17,  29, 

Stockton,  Calif.  (Land  Development)  24 

Stoddard,  Yetta  Kay  21 

Stout,  Clifford  Kane  21 

Sugar  Beets  23 

Suiiol,  Antoine  29 

Surveying  24 

Sutro,  Adolph  29 

Sutter,  John  A.  4,  22,  27,  29 

Sutter,  John  A.  Jr.  29 

Suydam,  Reed,  &  Co.  23 

Sweasey  Family  30 


Talbot,  Emme  C.  F.  20 

Tarr,  Benjamin  Francis  30 

Tasheira,  Anthony  Lewis  30 

Taylor,  William  21 

Theater  21,  30 

Thompson,  DeWitt  Clinton  12,  30 

Urmy,  Clarence  16,  30 
U.S.  Signal  Corps  29 

Vallejo,  Mariano  G.  22,  29 
Vasquez,  Jose  Tiburcio  4,  30 
deVera,  Angel  30 
Victory  Theater  (San  Jose)  30 
Vigilance  Committee  10,  30 
Vioget,  Jean  Jacques  22,  30 
Voyages  to  the  Pacific  27,  29 

Wadsworth,  Eden  31 
Walker,  William  29 
Warner,  William  31 
Weather  Forecasting  29 
Webb,  Charles  Henry  21 
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Lee  Tung  Foo,  a  vaudeville  baritone,  "The 
Chinese  Harry  Lauder",  ca.  1920. 
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Automation:  How  to  Work  With  the  Vendors 

by  Diane  Mayo 

Cost  effectiveness,  cost  avoidance  and  enhanced  productivity  are  increasingly 
important  goals  for  today's  library  managers.  As  library  staffs  grapple  with  the 
issues  of  survival  and  growth  in  the  economy  of  the  1980's,  the  cost  benefits  of 
library  automation  are  well  worth  exploring.  Even  so,  many  librarians  are 
uncomfortable  working  in  the  "big-ticket"  marketplace  of  library  automation. 
Librarians  generally  have  only  a  passing  acquaintance  with  data  processing 
concepts  and  data  processing  people  usually  know  even  less  about  libraries. 
How  then  does  the  librarian  function  in  the  marketplace?  If  there  is  no 
knowledgeable  data  processing  person  to  help  the  librarian,  who  will?  Can  the 
vendors  assist  librarians?  How? 

In  December,  at  the  annual  conference,  the  California  Library  Association's 
Community  Relations  Committee  sponsored  a  panel  discussion  titled 
"Automation:  How  to  Work  With  the  Vendors."  Vendors  representing  every 
major  field  of  library  automation  discussed  what  they  can  and  cannot  do  to 
assist  librarians  in  investigating  and  acquiring  automated  systems.  A  library 
representative  was  included  in  the  panel  to  react  to  the  vendor's  statements. » 
While  each  member  of  the  panel  discussed  his  or  her  own  area  of  expertise,  a 
strong  consensus  did  emerge  on  certain  types  of  assistance  vendors  can  provide 
to  help  librarians  with  their  automation  decisions.  Areas  that  vendors  cannot 
become  involved  in  were  also  identified. 

VENDORS  CAN  NOT  DO 

While  all  vendors  expressed  a  willingness  to  assist  librarians  in  making  a  case 
for  library  automation,  each  vendor's  representative  identified  areas  in  which 
the  vendor  cannot  and,  indeed,  should  not  get  involved.  The  most  often  repeated 
"can't  do"  is  in  analyzing  current  procedures;  vendors  cannot  explain  to 
librarians  what  is  currently  being  done  in  their  library.  It  is  the  librarian's 
responsibility  to  investigate  current  policies  and  procedures,  understand  the 
library's  workflows,  identify  problem  areas,  and  know  what  costs  are  associated 
with  activities  that  might  be  automated.  This  data  should  be  gathered  before  the 
vendors  are  contacted  to  give  the  librarians  a  context  in  which  to  evaluate 
information  received  from  the  vendors. 

A  corollary  to  this  is  that  vendors  cannot  gather  current  cost  data  for  a  library. 
They  can  offer  assistance  by  providing  data  gathering  forms  and  samples  of  cost 
studies  done  by  other  libraries.  They  can  even  take  a  library's  data  and  do  a  cost 
report  comparing  the  library's  present  system  with  the  vendor's  proposed 
system.  But  a  vendor  cannot  gather  the  data  necessary,  for  example,  to  identify 
the  cost  of  ordering  a  book  in  a  particular  library.  Only  the  staff  has  the  detailed 
procedural  knowledge  that  makes  such  data  gathering  possible. 

Bid  specifications  cannot  be  written  by  a  vendor.  To  do  so  is  not  only  unwise, 
in  many  instances  it  is  probably  illegal.  Vendors  can  provide  samples  of 


Diane  Mayo,  with  Cibbarelli  and  Associates, 
Information  Management  Consultants  in 
Huntington  Beach,  chaired  the  CLA  panel 
from  which  this  material  derives. 
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specifications  written  by  others,  however,  and  it  is  frequently  useful  to  have  such 
models.  Librarians  must  remember  that  specifications  should  be  firmly  based  on 
the  analysis  of  current  procedures  and  problems  in  the  library.  A  standard 
specification,  wherein  only  the  names  are  changed,  may  not  meet  a  library's 
particular  needs. 

Finally,  a  vendor  cannot  explain  a  competitor's  product.  While  it  is  true  that 
vendors  have  a  great  deal  of  information  about  their  competitors,  it  may  not 
always  be  the  most  current  information.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  a  vendor  to  compare 
products.  Librarians  should  listen  to  each  vendor's  presentation,  ask  specific, 
detailed  questions,  and  compare  systems  for  themselves. 


VENDORS  CAN  DO 

If  vendors  cannot  do  any  of  the  above,  what  can  they  do  to  assist  librarians  in 
the  process  of  automating? 

During  the  discussion  several  panel  members  suggested  using  the  vendors  as 
consultants,  particularly  when  trying  to  plan  for  the  impact  automation  will 
have  on  the  library.  As  Fran  Spigai  mentioned,  more  and  more  library  vendors 
are  hiring  librarians  to  market  their  products.  This  means  that  librarians  can 
legitimately  expect  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  effects  of  automation  with  a  vendor's 
representative  who  understands  library  procedures.  Vendors  can  offer  valuable 
insights  into  conversion  techniques,  public  and  staff  traffic  patterns,  and 
changes  in  workflows.  They  can  arrange  contact  with  other  librarians  who  have 
already  faced  similar  problems,  suggest  supplies  sources,  and  assist  in  coping 
with  telecommunications  requirements.  In  short,  vendors  can.  not  only  help 
librarians  acquire  their  products  they  can  also  ease  considerably  the  transition  to 
automation. 

Vendors  can  also  help  librarians  in  presenting  and  in  justifying  their  requests 
for  automated  systems.  Every  vendor  will  arrange  a  demonstration  of  his 
product,  if  not  in  the  library  itself,  then  through  a  site  visit  to  another  customer's 
library.  Vendors  will  make  formal  presentations  on  automation's  benefits  to 
staffs,  library  boards,  city  councils,  county  boards  of  supervisors,  whoever  has  a 
need  to  know.  Vendors  can  provide  cost  figures  ranging  from  ballpark  estimates 
to  formal  price  quotes. 

To  be  honest,  vendors  do  not  provide  all  these  services  free.  While  vendors 
don't  present  a  bill,  the  cost  of  such  services  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  products 
and  librarians  should  be  judicious  in  using  vendors'  time.  Librarians  should  be 
honest  with  the  vendors  about  their  timetable  for  action.  A  vendor  will  not 
refuse  to  work  with  a  librarian  who  does  not  plan  to  purchase  for  three  years,  but 
that  knowledge  will  help  the  vendor  decide  the  type  of  information  that  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  librarian.  Don't  put  the  library  and  the  vendor  through  a 
costly  Request  for  Quote  (RFQ)  when  a  general  figure  and  discussion  of  features 
is  all  that  is  required. 


after  the  fact 

Once  a  product  decision  has  been  made  the  vendors  can  provide  further 
services  to  librarians,  the  most  critical  of  which  is  staff  training.  Every  panel 
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member  emphasized  repeatedly  that  the  success  of  any  automation  program  is 
dependent  on  staff  attitudes.  The  staff  must  feel  involved  in  the  process.  Skillful, 
timely  staff  training  is  a  major  element  in  capturing  the  staffs  good  will.  Vendors 
generally  provide  personal  training  as  well  as  extensive  user  documentation. 
Many  vendors  maintain  telephone  "trouble  lines"  so  customers  may  call  for 
information,  clarification,  and  assistance.  Newsletters  are  frequently  published 
to  advise  customers  of  product  enhancements.  Users  groups  are  formed  to  assist 
customers  in  communicating  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  vendor. 

Most  vendors  have  both  formal  and  informal  methods  by  which  librarians  can 
either  complain  about  problems  or  make  suggestions  for  product 
improvements.  Librarians  have  a  dual  responsibility  both  to  themselves  and  the 
vendors  in  this  area.  If  the  product  does  not  work  as  expected,  if  there  is  a 
problem  with  performance  or  reliability,  the  vendor  should  be  told.  Too  often 
the  first  time  a  vendor  is  aware  of  a  librarian's  unhappiness  is  when  word  gets 
back  that  a  customer  is  disparaging  the  product.  Librarians  should  not  assume  if 
they  are  having  problems  they  have  to  learn  to  live  with  them.  Complain  to  the 
vendor;  they  really  do  want  their  products  to  work  well. 

Librarians'  other  responsibility  is  in  product  enhancements.  The  rapid 
advance  of  library  automation  in  the  past  seven  years  is  due  primarily  to  the 
introduction  of  commercial  systems  which  handle  standard  library  functions  in 
standard  ways.  In  suggesting  changes  or  enhancements  to  a  commercial 
product,  (input  which  the  vendors  generally  welcome),  librarians  must 
understand  that  any  such  changes  should  benefit  other  libraries  as  well. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  decision  to  automate  in  a  library  is  a  major 
one.  It  frequently  involves  large  financial  outlays,  changes  in  time-honored 
procedures,  alterations  in  staffing  patterns,  and  impact  on  the  patrons.  The 
choice  and  installation  of  an  automated  system  establishes  a  long  term 
relationship  between  the  library  and  the  vendor.  Such  a  relationship  can  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties  as  long  as  each  understands  the  responsibility  and 
opportunities  inherent  in  the  association.  r^J 

NOTE 

1  Panel  members  included: 
Dennis  Beaumont,  Information  Design 
Susan  Baerg  Epstein,  Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library 
Harvey  Erlich,  Bro-dart 
Lois  Kershner,  Research  Libraries  Group 
Marjorie  Kistemacher,  CL  Systems  Inc. 
Diane  Mayo,  Cibbarelli  and  Associates 
Fran  Spigai,  Lockheed-DIALOG 
Max  Winters,  3M 
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Love  and  Sex  Equals  Censorship  and  Repression; 
The  Study  of  "Objectionable"  Materials  in  California 

by  L.  B.  Woods 

If  one  goes  away  with  an  impression  of  the  Golden  State,  it  is  its  capacity  to 
absorb  diversity  of  opinion  with  tolerance.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  the  state  firmly  ranked  at  the  top  of  one  indicator  of  censorship 
throughout  the  country:  the  number  of  censorship  cases  reported  for  a  ten  year 
period  extending  from  1966  through  1975. 

The  Office  of  Intellectual  Freedom  of  the  American  Library  Association 
publishes  a  bimonthly  journal,  the  Newsletter  on  Intellectual  Freedom,  of  which 
a  substantial  portion  is  devoted  to  reporting  censorship  attempts.  During  the  ten 
years  of  this  study,  the  highest  number  of  censorship  attempts  in  any  state,  226, 
were  reported  from  California.  California  was  far  from  being  the  nation's  most 
intensely  censored  area,  however  (that  distinction  went  to  the  District  of 
Columbia). 

As  one  part  of  a  national  study,  indexes  of  censorship  were  derived  for  states 
by  dividing  the  ratio  of  a  state's  citations  in  the  Newsletter  by  the  ratio  of  its 
population  to  the  total  national  population,  thus  permitting  numerical 
comparison  with  a  national  norm.  That  index  was  calculated  by  dividing 
California's  226  citations  by  the  national  total  of  2,178  (10.4  percent). 
California's  population  for  the  base  year  of  1974  was  10.0  percent.  Dividing  10.4 
percent  by  10.0  percent,  California  censorship  rate  as  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  1.00  was  1.04,  a  slightly  higher  average. 

Though  the  author's  original  study  reported  only  on  censorship  attempts  in 
educational  institutions  (including  libraries),1  recent  research  has  expanded  this 
scope  to  include  all  attempts  in  the  state  (i.e.,  non-educational  institutions  such 
as  theaters,  bookstores,  publishers).  That  expansion  yields  an  interesting 
observation:  a  disproportionate  preponderance  of  such  attempts  occurred  in 
California's  educational  institutions,  for  the  index  derived  for  them  as  1.35 
(considerable  above  the  national  average).  From  the  opposite  view,  if  the  figures 
for  educational  institutions  were  deleted,  California's  non-educational 
censorship  rate  would  be  somewhat  below  the  national  norm. 

Statistics  must  be  viewed  with  caution,  of  course.  While  it  is  hoped  that  one 
benefit  derived  from  this  study  will  be  to  enable  California  librarians  to  compare 
statistical  information  on  censorship  in  California  with  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  it  can  best  be  viewed  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  the 
phenomenon  of  censorship.  This  article,  therefore,  contains  examples  of 
censorship  incidents  occurring  in  the  pacesetting  state;  the  reader  must  then 
determine  their  impact.2  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  kind  and  extent 
of  censorship  attempts  in  California,  who  initiated  them,  what  was  censored,  the 
institutions  affected,  and  the-outcomes  of  the  incidents. 


L.  B.  Woods  is  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
Graduate  Library  School,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  and  editor  of  Current 
Studies  in  Librarianship.  His  book,  A  Decade 
of  Censorship;  the  Threat  to  Classrooms  and 
Libraries,  1966-1975,  has  just  been  published 
by  Scarecrow  Press. 
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The  chronological  progression  of  reported  incidents  is  given  in  Table  1.  It 
closely  follows  the  national  pattern  which  started  with  a  few  reported  in  the  early 
years,  rose  to  a  peak  in  1971-72  and  then  declined  slightly.  The  principal 
divergence  is  the  comparatively  large  number  of  cases  in  California  educational 
institutions  in  1967  and  1968,  which  indicates  these  may  have  been  more  volitile 
years  in  California  than  elsewhere. 

TABLE  I 
NUMBER  OF  CENSORSHIP  CASES  REPORTED 

Educational  Institutions  Non-educational  Institutions 

1966  7     1966  9 

1967  14  1967  7 

1968  15  1968  8 

1969  11  1969  5 

1970  16  1970  12 

1971  17  1971  10 

1972  15  1972  14 

1973  7     1973  17 

1974  6      1974  13 

1975  __7      1975  16 

Total:     115  Total:     111 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  attempts  is  their  dispersion  throughout  the  state 
in  more  than  eighty-five  political  entities;  no  one  city  had  a  disproportionately 
large  number.  Geographically,  the  attempts  ranged  from  Chula  Vista  to 
Susanville  (although  none  were  reported  in  the  region  north  and  west  of  Ukiah), 
and  by  population  from  Los  Angeles  to  Wheatland.  Places  where  two  or  more 
total  censorship  attempts  occurred  are  listed  in  Table  2. 

Censorship  attacks  originated  with  a  wide  variety  of  persons  and  groups  (see 
Table  3),  which  was  typical  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Student  "underground" 
newspapers  were  a  continual  source  of  friction  between  school  administrators 
and  students,  and  make  up  a  large  segment  of  the  thirty-four  attempts  attributed 
to  administrators,  California's  largest  bringer  of  chargers.  Three  incidents  are 
good  illustrations  of  the  genre. 

In  Turlock,  school  administrators  confiscated  and  destroyed  an  issue  of  a 
student  newspaper  which  contained  a  "potentially  libelous"  photo  of  a  pregnant 
senior.3  In  the  same  year  (1974)  a  Superior  Court  Judge  refused  to  enjoin  school 
officials  from  preventing  distribution  of  an  off-campus  newspaper  with  a 
possibly  libelous  article  about  a  Los  Angeles  high  school's  dress  code  which 
prohibited  boys  from  wearing  hats  in  class.4  In  1971,  the  President  of  Stanford 
University  moved  to  have  financial  support  withdrawn  from  the  Stanford  Daily 
because  of  an  article  including  "veiled  threats  of  violence."5  Court  decisions  on 
the  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press  for  student  newspapers  have  varied  widely,  but 
the  trend  has  been  to  permit  their  distribution.  This  type  of  issue  seems  to  be 
declining,  however. 
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TABLE  II 
PLACES  WHERE  MORE  THAN  TWO  ATTACKS  OCCURRED 


Educational  Institutions 


Non-educational  Institutions 


Berkeley 
Chula  Vista 
Claremont 
El  Cajon 
Fresno 
Glendale 
Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 
Modesto 
National  City 
Orange  County 
Pasadena 
Redwood  City 
Richmond 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San  Bernardino 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Jose 
San  Rafael 
Stanford 
Torrance 


4 

Bell  Gardens 

2 

Berkeley 

2 

El  Cajon 

1 

El  Monte 

5 

Fresno 

2 

Glendale 

1 

Hollywood 

17 

Huntington  Beach 

1 

Long  Beach 

1 

Los  Angeles 

3 

Modesto 

2 

National  City 

1 

Newport  Beach 

3 

Redwood  City 

2 

Sacramento 

9 

San  Bernardino 

1 

San  Diego 

2 

San  Francisco 

9 

San  Jose 

2 

2 

2 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

4 
3 
3 

37 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
6 

14 
4 


TABLE  III 
SOURCES  OF  ATTEMPTS 


Educational  Institutions 


Non-educational  Institutions 


Administration 

College  &  University 

High  School 
Alumni 
Attorneys 

Boards  of  Education 
Businesses 
Citizens  Groups 
City  Councils 
Editor 
Faculty 
Governor 

John  Birch  Society 
Public  Library  Board 
Librarians 
Library  Clerk 
Mayor 

Organizations 
Secretary 
State  Senator 
University  Regents 
Source  not  given 


Advertising  Director 

14 

Attorneys 

20 

Board  of  Governors 

1 

Board  of  Supervisors 

2 

Businesses 

14 

Citizens 

5 

City/Town  Councils 

10 

Clergymen 

3 

Convicted  Murderer 

1 

Customs  Officials 

1 

Editors 

2 

Friends  of  the  Library 

2 

Grand  Juries 

1 

Judges 

5 

Justice  Department 

1 

Military  Officials 

1 

Newspapers 

4 

Officials 

1 

Police 

1 

Prisons 

2 

1 

Not  given 

1 

3 
1 
1 
3 

10 

10 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
3 
8 

20 
5 

17 
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Causes  of  censorship  attempts  have  been  varied.  In  Riverside,  a  school  book 
selection  committee  refused  to  buy  The  Fan  Club,  set  in  that  city,  having 
described  it  as  "incredibly  badly  written,"  causing  author  Irving  Wallace  to  fire 
off  an  angry  letter  of  protest  from  Italy.6  Among  non-educational  materials, 
pornographic  literature  and  films  were  major  causes  of  censorship  attempts.  In 
1967  a  San  Diego  bookseller  was  found  guilty  of  selling  such  "obscene"  volumes 
as  The  Complete  Marquis  de  Sade,  a  conviction  later  overturned  by  an  appellate 
court.7  Attempts  to  suppress  the  films  Deep  Throat  and  The  Devil  in  Miss  Jones 
were  too  numerous  to  cite  individually.  Frequently  banned  after  their  release, 
films  were  often  later  found  permissible  by  the  courts.  In  1975,  in  a  Sacramento 
adult  bookstore,  two  ministers  and  three  parishioners  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  (and  were  arrested  for  malicious  mischief).  Caught  flinging  the 
contents  of  an  adult  bookstore  into  the  parking  lot,  they  explained  that  if  the  law 
didn't  take  care  of  the  problem,  they  would.8 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  3  that  censorship  attempts  originated  with  a  large 
variety  of  sources.  Equally  apparent  from  Table  4  is  that  reasons  given  for 
attempting  to  suppress  materials  also  ranged  extensively.  As  was  the  case 
nationally,  "obscenity"  was  the  largest  category;  "sex  and  nudity"  and  "political" 
were  other  reasons  given  for  large  numbers  of  attempts.  But  Table  4  is  an 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  categorize  censorship  attacks.  What 
may  be  "inappropriate"  to  one  person  is  "offensive"  to  another  and 
"inconsequential"  to  still  others.  However,  it  is  felt  that  although  difficult  and 
open  to  obvious  criticism,  placing  these  attempts  into  categories  in  tables  helps 
give  the  reader  an  approximation  of  who  attempted  censorship,  why,  and  the 
results.  To  attempt  to  list  each  case  would  turn  the  reader  aside  with  detail. 

A  1970  Modesto  incident  involving  an  obscenity  charge  against  the  owner  of 
an  adult  bookstore  was  thrown  out  of  court  when  the  jury  explained  that 
although  the  materials  before  it  were  obscene,  they  could  not  be  considered 
counter  to  contemporary  community  standards  since  between  fifty  and  150 
persons  a  day  went  into  the  store.9  In  1975,  objections  to  "communism"  were 
heard  from  Claremont  Colleges'  alumni  to  the  hiring  of  controversial  Angela 
Davis  as  a  part-time  instructor.10  In  1971,  efforts  by  black  youths  were  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  another  controversial  figure,  Dr.  William  Shockley, 
from  presenting  his  views  concerning  racial  differences  at  Sacramento  State 
College.11 

The  close  reader  will  observe  that  the  totals  in  the  several  tables  are  different. 
This  is  because  more  than  one  reason  may  be  cited  for  a  censorship  attack,  for 
example,  or  an  attack  might  be  instigated  by  more  than  one  category  of  persons. 
Table  4  gives  the  reasons  for  initiating  censorship  attempts  in  California. 

California  institutions  affected  by  censorship  attempts  are  listed  in  Table  5. 
An  institution  may  be  either  the  initiator  or  the  object  of  an  attempt.  For 
example,  in  1971,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  attempted  to  have  publication  of  the 
book  Bitter  Harvest,  about  Cesar  Chavez'  rise  to  power,  halted  on  the  grounds  it 
contained  Times  material  published  without  permission. 12  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  brought  to  trial  in  1974  and  1975,  a  reporter  for  the  Times  was  found  guilty 
of  contempt  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  about  the  source  of  a  story  he  had 
written  on  the  Charles  Manson  clan,  a  finding  later  overturned  by  a  Superior 
Court.13  (The  question  of  reporters'  rights  is  still  very  much  alive  in  1979.) 

The  twenty  theaters  affected  were  mostly  of  the  porno  variety,  their  offerings 
being  "objectionable"  to  numerous  persons  and  groups.  An  exception  was 
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TABLE  IV 
REASONS  FOR  THE  ATTACKS 


Educational  Institutions 

Non-educational  Institutions 

Abortion 

2 

Anti-minority 

2 

Badly  Written 

2 

Anti-war 

3 

Biased  or  Inaccurate 

4 

Communism 

1 

Communism 

5 

Controversial 

1 

Controversial 

1 

Criticism 

2 

Criticism 

4 

Distorted  Views 

1 

Dangerous 

1 

Drugs 

1 

Desecration  of  Flag 

1 

Fair  Trial 

2 

Drugs 

4 

False  Implication 

1 

Homosexuality 

1 

Homosexuality 

2 

Inappropriate 

2 

Illegal  Information 

1 

Language 

5 

Labor  Dispute 

1 

Morality 

2 

Language 

2 

Not  Authorized 

1 

Libel 

1 

Obscene /Pornographic 

20 

Matter  Harmful  to  Minors 

1 

Offensive 

3 

Morality 

2 

Patriotism 

1 

Obscene/  Pornographic 

44 

Political 

22 

Offensive 

1 

Racism 

11 

Political 

5 

Religion 

2 

Racism 

3 

Sex  and  Nudity 

13 

Riots 

1 

Vietnam  War 

1 

Sex  and  Nudity 

5 

Violence 

1 

Unsightly 

1 

Other  Reasons 

7 

Violence 

2 

No  reason  given 

8 

No  reason  given 

25 

former  Presidential  Aide  Walter  W.  Rostow's  bid  (rejected)  to  have  release  of 
the  documentary  film  Hearts  and  Minds  halted  in  Los  Angeles  theaters  until  two 
clips  in  which  he  appeared  were  removed.14  Minority  groups  were  zealous  in 
their  attempts  to  promote  and  protect  their  images,  and  in  the  process  resorted 
to  attempts  to  have  materials  suppressed.  The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
objecting  to  films  such  as  Shaft,  Superfly  and  Blackula  sought  to  have 
Hollywood  studios  submit  scripts  in  advance  for  CORE  approval.15  Justica,  a 
Mexican-American  rights  organization  demanded  that  the  films  The  Return  of 
the  Magnificant  Seven,  Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid,  and  Rio  Lobos  be 
banned  from  TV.16 

Educational  institutions  were  affected  by  censorship  attempts  in  a  Variety  of 
ways,  one  of  the  more  recurring  being  attempts  to  ban  or  modify  textbooks, 
instances  of  which  were  prevalent  throughout  the  decade.  A  typical  example  was 
the  objection  by  a  State  Assemblyman  to  use  of  the  textbook  Human  Sexuality 
in  Sacramento  junior  high  schools  under  the  assumption  it  would  harm  growth 
and  promote  sexual  stimulation  rather  than  morality.17  On  another  front,  staff 
members  of  UCLA's  The  Daily  Bruin  were  apparently  successfully  intimidated 
by  student  government  leaders  over  adverse  editorials.18  The  Orange  County 
School  Board  banned  the  books  Marching  to  Freedom  by  Martin  Luther  King 
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and  Daybreak  by  Joan  Baez,  claiming  King  was  a  "conscious  supporter  of 
communism"  and  Miss  Baez  a  "radical."19  The  young  person's  coral  group,  Up 
With  People,  which  has  gained  national  renown  and  acclaim,  was  refused 
permission  to  use  Berkeley  High  School  facilities  by  a  student-faculty  program 
committee  in  1967;  one  sketch  was  critical  of  hippies.20  In  1969,  Fresno  County 
Library  refused  to  buy  books  on  karate  on  the  grounds  of  their  being 
dangerous.21 


TABLE  V 
INSTITUTIONS  AFFECTED 


Educational  Institutions 

Non-educational  Institutions 

College  and  University 

38 

Art  Gallery/ Museum 

2 

Grades  K-12 

60 

Bars 

3 

Library  Art  Center 

1 

Book  Dealers/ Bookstores 

17 

Public  Library 

16 

Church 

1 

School  Library 

3 

Community  Center 

1 

Courts 

1 

Film  Company 

1 

Fraternal  Club 

I 

Military  Bases 

2 

Music  Center 

1 

Newspapers/  Press 

24 

Newstands 

2 

Parked  Camper  (in  pornography  raid) 

1 

Political  Groups 

3 

Public  Businesses 

11 

Publishers 

2 

Radio  Stations 

3 

Television  Stations 

8 

Theaters 

20 

Not  known 

4 

A  slightly  condensed  Table  6  (which  follows)  samples  the  materials  and 
persons  who  were  the  objects  of  censorship  attacks  in  California.  Surprisingly, 
there  are  only  a  small  number  of  duplicative  attempts.  Nationwide,  Catcher  in 
the  Rye,  Soul  on  Ice,  Manchild  in  the  Promised  Land  and  Go  Ask  Alice  (in  that 
order)  were  the  most  censored  books  in  educational  institutions,  but  only  the 
first  two  appear  in  Table  6.  In  California,  Playboy,  Playgirl,  Penthouse,  and 
Hustler,  which  raised  hackles  throughout  the  country,  received  only  one 
recorded  protest  in  the  Newsletter.  While  interested  in  the  same  types  of  material 
as  those  elsewhere,  censors  in  California  appear  to  have  bypassed  many  of  the 
nationally  most  objected-to  items.  The  eighth  grade  history  text,  Land  of  the 
Free,  was  the  most  censored  item  in  the  state. 
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TABLE  VI 
TYPES  OF  MATERIAL  UNDER  ATTACK 


Educational  Institutions 


Non-educational  Institutions 


Books:  (one  each  unless  indicated) 
Birth  Control  Handbook 
Black  Feelings,  Black  Talk, 

Black  Judgment 
Catcher  in  the  Rye 
Daybreak 

Down  These  Mean  Streets 
Dutchman 
The  Fan  Club 
The  Hippie  Papers 
Hiroshima 

To  Kill  a  Mockingbird 
The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ 
The  Learning  Tree 
Lord  of  the  Flies  (2) 
Love  and  Sex  in  Plain  Language 
The  Love  Machine 
Marching  to  Freedom 
The  Movement  Toward  a  New  America 
On  the  Road 
Portnoy's  Complaint 
Quarrels  That  Have  Shaped  the 

Constitution 
Sex  in  the  Adolescent  Years 
Soledad  Brother:  The  Prison 

Letters  of  George  Jackson 
Soul  on  Ice 

Children's  Books: 

The  Inner  City  Mother  Goose 
Sylvester  and  the  Magic  Pebble 

Textbooks: 

Elementary  Psychology 

Human  Sexuality 

Land  of  the  Free  (11) 

Nineteen  Necromancers  From  Now 

Popular  Songs 

Social  Science  Textbooks  (3) 

Voices  of  Main — As  I  Grow  Older 

Voices  of  Man — Face  to  Face 
Films: 

I  Am  Joaquin 

The  Devil  in  Miss  Jones 

Duet 

Little  White  Crimes 

The  Lottery 

Parable 

No  Place  to  Stay 

That's  Me 

Time  of  Your  Life 

Victory 


Books: 

Bitter  Harvest 

Bondage  Cabin  (2) 

The  Complete  Marquis  de  Sade 

Ecstasy  and  Me 

The  Experimenters 

The  Illustrated  Presidential  Report  of  the 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and 

Pornography 
Just  For  Kicks  (2) 
The  Love  Book  (2) 
Love  Together 
Love  Tutor 
Madame  Butch 
The  Nigger  Bible 
Nightmare  in  Leather 
The  Onion  Field 
Private  Spanking  Nurse 
Queer  Daddy 
Seed  of  the  Beast 
Sex  Slash 

Books  by  James  Baldwin  and  Karl  Marx 
Books  on  Black  Psychology 

Plays: 

The  Beard 
The  Devils 

Films: 

Animal  Lover 

Across  the  Pacific 

Behind  the  Rising  Sun 

Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid 

Chant  d'Amour 

The  Count 

The  Count  and  the  Manacled  Maidens 

Deep  Throat  (6) 

The  Devil  in  Miss  Jones  (2) 

Hearts  and  Minds  (documentary) 

Powers  That  Be  (TV  documentary) 

Purple  Heart 

The  Return  of  the  Magnificent  Seven 

Rio  Lobo 

The  Secret  Garden  of  Stanley  Sweetheart 

Viva  les  Girls 

Without  a  Stitch 

Ninety  Minute  Documentary  on 

Manson  Clan 
Black  Films  (such  as  Shaft,  Superfly, 

Blackula) 
Obscene  Films  (7) 
X-rated  films  of  all  types 
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Educational  Institutions 


Non-educational  Institutions 


Plays: 
A  Cat  Called  Jesus 
The  Beard 
I  Ain't  No  Whore 
J.B. 
Olive  Pits 

Magazines: 
Avant-Garde 
Evergreen  Review 
The  Hatchet 
Id 

New  Guard 
Scholastic  Scope  (2) 

Art  Works: 

of  Nude  Figures  (9) 

of  Desecrated  American  Flag 

Poster 

Critical  Paintings  of  a  Governor 

Intro,  weekly  art  supplement  of  a 

student  newspaper  (2) 
Display  of  Photos  Supporting  United 

Farm  Workers 

Miscellaneous: 
Anti-war  Half-time  Rose  Bowl  Show 
Bilingual  Classes 
Jehovahs'  Child  (poem) 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
Leaflets 

The  Log  (student  yearbook) 
Meeting  of  ACLU 
Newspapers: 

Student (12) 

Student  Underground  (4) 
Unauthorized  Student  Publications 

Persons: 

Teachers  (3) 

Speakers  (8) 
"Statement  24"  (essay) 


Magazines: 
Candide 
Fizeek 

International  Jay  Bird 
International  Nudist  Sun 
The  Midnight  Special 
Official  Detective 
Penthouse 
Ramparts 
Urban  Nudist 

Newspapers: 
Berkeley  Barb 
Fresno  Bee 

Los  Angeles  Free  Press  (3) 
Los  Angeles  Star  (4) 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Open  City  (underground) 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Southern  Cross  (Catholic) 
Star  Free  Press 
Up  From  the  Bottom  (on  service  men's 

rights) 
Weekly  People  (Socialist  Labor  Party) 
Title  not  given  (10) 


Art  Works: 
Edward  Kienholz  Works  (2) 
Photographs  (2) 
Photographs  of  Nudes  (2) 

Miscellaneous: 
Persons  (7) 
Comic  Books  (2) 
Jacket  With  Obscene  Inscription 
Adult  Bookstores  (4) 
Obscene  Materials  (4) 
Late  Night  Sex  Shows 
Sexually  Explicit  Reading  Material 
Harmful  Material  to  Children 
Berkeley  Elks  Club 
Personal  Correspondence  of  Prison 

Inmates 
Coin-Operated  Newsracks 
Adult  Theaters  (3) 
Handbills 

Legal  Documents  Held  by  Prison  Inmates 
Advertisement 
Peace  Symbol 

Broadcast  Journalist's  Equipment 
Riot  News 

Performance  of  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
TV/ Radio  Stations  (2) 
Anti-war  Leaflets 
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It  is  pertinent  to  try  to  determine  how  successful  censorship  attempts  were  in 
California.  It  is  also  difficult,  in  many  cases  requiring  a  subjective  judgment.  The 
following  definitions  have  been  used  to  categorize  the  attempts.  Those  judged 
"successful"  resulted  in  the  banning  of  materials.  "Partially  successful"  involved 
restricted  access  as,  for  example,  when  a  library  book  was  made  available  to 
children  only  with  permission  of  their  parents.  "Unsuccessful"  attempts  mean 
that  the  instigators  did  not  achieve  their  goals.  Approximately  sixty-four 
percent  of  attempts  in  California  fell  into  the  first  two  categories.  Most  of  the 
period  under  study  preceded  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  Kaplan  decision  which 
permitted  the  determination  of  local  obscenity  standards;  that  decision, 
therefore,  had  only  moderate  effects  on  the  results  tabulated  here.  Table  7  shows 
how  would-be  censors  fared  in  California. 


TABLE  VII 
DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ATTACKS 

Educational  Institutions  Non-educational  Institutions 

Successful  Attacks  63  Successful  Attacks  69 

Partially  Successful  7  Partially  Successful  5 

Unsuccessful  Attacks  33  Unsuccessful  Attacks  23 

Unknown  12  Unknown  9 


Most  persons  would  be  aghast  to  find  themselves  classified  as  censors.  For 
example,  were  the  Turlock  school  administrators  mentioned  above  censors  for 
confiscating  and  destroying  a  student  newspaper  or  were  they  protecting  the 
privacy  of  an  unfortunate  student?  Or  the  Los  Angeles  Police  who  raided  a 
Hollywood  cabaret  and  arrested  the  cast,  producer,  and  four  waiters  involved  in 
the  play  What  Do  You  Say  to  a  Naked  Waiter?22  Censors?  Or  merely  diligent  in 
pursuing  their  duties  in  the  suppression  of  vice?  Was  the  Santa  Monica  City 
Council  guilty  of  a  censorship  attempt  in  1971  when  it  adopted  a  resolution 
soliciting  50  volunteers  to  picket  adult  theaters  in  an  attempt  to  close  them,  or 
was  it  assiduously  seeking  a  legal  means  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  its  citizens?23 

Such  determinations  are  not  easy  for  the  average  citizen,  nor  for  librarians, 
even  though  the  library  profession  believes  people  should  be  able  to  choose  their 
own  reading  or  viewing  materials  and  form  their  own  opinions.  Censorship,  by 
definition,  prevents  this.  Therefore,  it  behooves  librarians  to  rigorously  combat 
censorship.  Study,  research,  publication  of  attempts,  discussions  at  professional 
meetings  are  all  means  of  preparing.  A  written  selection/  acquisitions  policy  will 
provide  guidance  and,  hopefully,  better  support  from  library  boards  and 
communities  when  attacks  from  censors  occur.  If  the  library  profession  is  to 
stand  fast  in  its  opposition  to  censorship  and  its  commitment  to  intellectual 
freedom,  individual  members  must  be  alert  to  the  continuing  nature  of  the 
problem  and  be  prepared,  morally  and  intellectually,  to  oppose  the  suppression 
of  ideas,  materials,  and  people.  \^\ 
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Inside  Institutions— Playing  the  Censorship  Game 

by  Marjorie  LeDonne 

It  should  be  said  up  front  that  this  is  not  the  definitive,  scholarly  discourse  on 
censorship  we  are  all  waiting  for  nor  is  it  a  clarion  call  in  the  cause  of  Intellectual 
Freedom.  Neither  is  it  a  treatise  born  of  exhaustive  research  or  broad 
experience,  for  the  encounters  with  censorship  issues  and  practices  cited  are 
limited  to  libraries  in  prisons  and  jails  and  the  variety  of  farms,  shelters,  and 
rehabilitation  centers  labeled  "correctional  instititutions". 

This  environment  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  everyday  world  as  one  might 
think.  All  the  forces  and  counter  forces  at  play  in  the  outside  world  are  also 
found  within  a  prison.  Constrictions  and  pressures  of  prison  life  exacerbate 
situations,  sharpen  conflicts,  and  create  stereotypes  more  quickly  than  in  the 
outside  world.  The  institutional  environment  provides  an  excellent  arena  within 
which  to  observe  and  ponder  all  sorts  of  sociological  phenomena. 

RULES  OF  PLAY 

In  playing  the  censorship  game  there  are  many  dodges  and  tactics  but  few 
clear  cut  rules.  The  only  nationally  recognized  rule  is  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

In  California  libraries  in  state  correctional  institutions  are  blessed  with  a  few 
more  rules  than  are  public  libraries.  The  basic  rules  for  them  are  Section  2600 
and  paragraph  (c)  of  Section  2601  of  the  California  Penal  Code. 

Section  2600.  Deprivation  of  rights  relating  to  security  of 
institution  and  protection  of  public. 

A  person  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  may,  during 
any  such  period  of  confinement,  be  deprived  of  such  rights,  and  only 
such  rights,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  reasonable 
security  of  the  institution  in  which  he  is  confined  and  for  the 
reasonable  protection  of  the  public. 

Section  2601.     Retention  of  rights. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  each  such  person  shall 
have  the  following  civil  rights  .  .  . 

(c).  To  purchase,  receive,  read  and  permit  other  inmates  to  read  any 
and  all  legal  materials,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  books 
accepted  for  distribution  by  the  United  States  Post  Office,  except 
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those  which  describe  the  making  of  any  weapon,  explosive,  poison, 
or  destructive  device.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  the  right  of  prison  authorities  (1)  to  open  and  inspect  any 
and  all  packages  received  by  an  inmate  and  (2)  to  establish 
reasonable  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books  that  the  inmate  may  have  in  his  cell  or  elsewhere  in  the 
prison  at  one  time. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  court  decisions  which  have  varying  degrees  of 
control  depending  upon  the  court  of  origin  and  the  skill  and  determination  with 
which  they  are  used.  The  1973  publication,  Summary  of  Court  Decisions 
Relating  to  the  Provision  of  Library  Services  in  Correctional  Institutions,  is 
available  from  the  American  Library  Association.1  It  remains  the  most 
convenient  source  of  rules  until  an  update,  now  in  preparation,  is  published. 
More  advanced  players  will  use  Shepards  Citation  to  find  current  court 
decisions  with  which  to  confuse  the  opposition  and  score  points. 

LANGUAGE  OF  THE  GAME 

Learning  to  play  is  made  difficult  for  the  beginner  not  only  by  a  scarcity  of 
rules  but  by  a  lack  of  language  and  terminology  with  which  to  discuss  the  fine 
points  of  the  game.  Words  available  to  us  fall  into  two  principal  groups:  those 
with  a  poetic  ring  and  those  with  the  dull  thump  of  bureaucratize.  The  first  group 
includes  the  word  "censorship"  and  phrases  such  as  "intellectual  freedom"  and 
"rights  of  access".  This  group  evokes  immediate  emotional  response,  but  defies 
precise  definition.  The  second  group  emphasizes  multi-word  phrases,  (for  in 
government  work  two  words  are  always  preferred  to  one),  such  as  "materials 
selection",  "prior  restraint"  "policy  statement",  "institutional  security"  and 
"prevailing  community  standards".  These  phrases  have  a  weighty,  blanketing 
effect  and  are  thought  to  do  much  to  defuse  a  volatile  situation  as  well  as  to 
bolster  self-confidence.  They  do  little  to  clarify  issues. 

Logic  and  clarity  of  language  have  little  to  do  with  winning  the  game,  so 
players  should  keep  these  words  and  phrases  handy  and  ready  for  use  at  all 
times.  Quotations,  too,  are  useful  tools  and  an  array  should  be  collected  to  cover 
a  variety  of  situations.  State  and  federal  court  decisions  are  good  sources  and 
provided  the  following: 

"Free  access  to  all  printed  material  ...  is  in  accord  with  legitimate 
prison  objectives  .  .  .  even  persons  who  have  committed  anti- 
social acts  .  .  .  may  derive  greater  rehabilitative  benefits  from 
relatively  free  access  to  the  thoughts  of  all  mankind  as  reflected  in  the 
printed  word  than  they  would  from  a  strictly  controlled  intellectual 
diet."  (In  re  Harrell,  2  Cal.  3d  675  1970) 

"It  is  significant  that,  despite  the  stated  fears  of  prison 
administrators,  there  is  not  a  single  reference  in  any  of  the  stated 
testimony  offered  here  that  any  article,  periodical,  book,  or  other 
writing  has  ever  been  responsible,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
inciting  violence  in  any  penal  institution  in  this  or  any  other  state." 
(Jackson  v.  Ward,  Prison  Law  Monitor  vol.  1,  no.  4,  p.  84) 
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"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  sponsored  prison  newspaper  was  the 
only  means  through  which  inmates  could  express  their  opinions  for 
general  circulation,  the  state  could  not  suppress  such  views  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  First  Amendment."  (Bailey  v.  Loggins,  156 
Cal.  Rptr.  654  1979) 

"Censor",  "censoring",  and  "censorship"  are  powerful  and  dramatic  words 
that  will  not  let  us  forget,  as  the  bureaucratic  terms  tend  to  do,  that  every 
collection  development  decision  impacts  upon  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
our  clients.  This  is  especially  true  within  the  closed  environment  of  an  institution 
where  the  library  may  be  the  only  source  of  printed  literature  and  information. 
In  a  society  that  uses  euphemisms  to  hide  or  make  palatable  problems  which  it 
has  not  solved,  uncompromising  language  may  be  shocking  but  it  forces  us  to 
face  issues  squarely  and  also  gives  the  initiative  and  a  position  of  strength  to 
those  with  the  courage  to  use  it. 

Within  an  institution,  administrative  repression  is  not  the  great  counter  force 
to  intellectual  freedom;  the  major  inhibitor  is  a  pervasive  reluctance  to  face  the 
need  for  and  define  the  limits  of  censorship.  A  1972  study  of  library  problems  in 
prisons2  found  the  strongest  denials  of  censorship  in  some  of  the  institutions 
with  the  most  limited  range  of  materials. 

A  typical  response  of  correctional  administrators  when  questioned  about 
censorship  policies  would  be,  "We  don't  believe  in  censorship;  we  just  use 
common  sense."  Samples  of  omitted  materials  and  justifications  for  their 
omissions  were: 

Spanish  language  materials— shortage  of  Spanish  speaking  staff  for 

screening 
Catalogs   and   advertising— would   stimulate   mail   and   increase 

workload  of  mail  clerks 
Books  with  colored  pictures— pictures  would  be  taken  for  wall 

decorations 
Illustrations  adaptable  for  tattoo  designs— tattooing  within  the 

institution  is  a  black  market  activity  and  should  be  stopped 
Paperback  books— may  be  used  to  clog  the  plumbing 

None  of  these  exclusions  was  seen  as  censorship.  Most  persons  questioned 
regarded  only  obscene  and  political  materials  as  subject  to  censorship.  Gut 
feelings  disguised  as  "common  sense"  provided  the  guidance.  Where  there  was 
no  designated  group  or  individual  to  make  censorship  decisions,  everyone  felt 
responsible.  Persons  exercising  their  common  sense  on  library  collections 
ranged  from  administrators  and  chaplains  to  shipping  and  mail  room  clerks. 
Often,  the  most  cautious  and  conservative,  because  of  their  extreme 
vulnerability,  were  inmate  library  clerks.  Criteria  for  exclusion  ranged  from 
distaste  for  cover  illustrations  to  vague  disquietude  over  the  personal  or  political 
life  of  an  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  few  state  prison  systems  with  designated  censorship 
boards  and  formal  censorship  procedures  were  among  those  providing  the 
widest  range  of  library  materials.  Without  exception,  these  bodies  and 
procedures  had  been  established  by  court  order  in  response  to  class  action  suits 
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brought  by  inmates  protesting  the  limitation  of  their  First  Amendment  rights. 
Within  an  institution,  openness  of  censorship  decisions  acts  as  a  curb,  not  a 
stimulus,  upon  censorship  actions. 

Institutional  librarians  should  use  the  words  censor  and  censorship  uniformly 
when  applied  to  themselves  and  their  decisions,  or  to  the  decisions  of  others.  As 
encouragement  to  do  so  I  offer  a  definition: 

Censorship— the  act  of  intervening  in  or  preventing  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  images,  or  information  between  a  willing  sender  and  a  willing 
receiver. 

Given  this  definition,  virtually  all  librarians  must  admit  to  being  censors  as 
much  as  they  are  facilitators  of  the  idea  arid  information  exchange.  Choices  must 
be  made,  and,  under  the  definition  just  given,  desired  materials  not  provided  for 
whatever  reason  have  been  censored.  Furthermore,  if  the  objective  of  the  game  is 
to  limit  censorship,  the  position  of  the  librarian  has  been  strengthened.  It  is 
difficult  to  establish  limits  for  collection  development  or  for  the  exercise  of 
common  sense,  but  the  weight  of  public  sentiment  and  of  law  will  aid  in  limiting 
censorship. 

GAME  OBJECTIVE 

The  working  premise  should  be  that  censorship  in  state  institutions  cannot  be 
eliminated  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Institutional  libraries  are  not  "public"  libraries.  Institutional 
objectives  are  to  modify /cure/ change/ control  the  client's  behavior 
or  emotional  responses. 

2.  Institutionalized  persons  generally  were  confined  because  they  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  pressures  and  stimuli  of  the  outside  world. 

3.  There  are  specific  legal  limitations  established  for  some  subject 
areas,  especially  for  prisoners. 

4.  Institutional  funding  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  public  criticism, 
and  institutional  library  collections  are  open  to  public  scrutiny.  The 
protection  of  funding  is  more  important  to  institution 
administrators  than  the  protection  of  intellectual  freedom. 

Rather  than  launching  a  philosophical  war  against  censorship,  the 
institutional  librarian  can  do  more  to  protect  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
clients  by  establishing  realistic  objectives  for  the  containment  (not  elimination) 
of  censorship  and  by  developing  techniques  for  accomplishing  this  containment 
most  effectively.  The  librarian  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  objectives  of  other 
players  will  differ.  All  share  in  pursuing  the  welfare  of  the  institutional  program 
and  those  it  serves,  but  each  will  see  that  welfare  in  different  terms.  The 
administration  is  concerned  with  maintaining  a  well  run  operation  and 
generating  the  necessary  legislative  and  budgetary  support.  Static  from  within 
the  institution  and  criticism  from  without  are  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Staff 
may  be  sympathetic,  but  will  give  priority  to  their  own  program  needs.  Patients 
and  inmates  are  generally  absorbed  with  their  personal  crises.  Moreover, 
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because  of  their  vulnerability,  they  should  not  be  enlisted,  as  citizens  in  a 
community  might  be,  for  a  march  on  city  hall.  Institutional  librarians  should  be 
prepared  to  carry  the  ball  for  intellectual  freedom  on  their  own. 

If  librarians  can  overcome  their  professional  reluctance  to  being  the  persons 
responsible  for  limiting  library  materials  (the  official  censor),  and  add  that 
responsibility  to  traditional  ones,  they  can  gain  control  of  censorship  policy, 
procedures  and  criteria  and  can  then  make  certain  that  these  will  be  the  least 
restrictive  possible.  While  nearly  everyone  in  an  institution  is  eager  to  protect  the 
client  by  limiting  access  to  questionable  materials,  few  will  vie  for  the  title  of 
"censor"  or  whatever  euphemism  is  contrived.  The  title  will  not  protect 
librarians  from  personal  criticism  and  questioning  of  the  collection,  but  it  will  at 
least  assume  that  all  attacks  are  frontal. 

A  second  finding  of  the  I.L.R.  study  of  correctional  libraries  was  that  the 
reason  most  often  given  for  excluding  materials  was  not  the  potential  harm  to 
clients  but  fear  of  criticism  from  someone  higher  up  in  the  administrative 
hierarchy.  The  criticism  of  visitors  from  outside  was  also  feared,  the  worst  of 
whom  could  be  a  newspaper  reporter  or  touring  legislator.  The  greatest  service  a 
librarian  can  perform  toward  minimizing  institutional  library  censorship  is  to 
eliminate  this  dreadful  fear  from  the  hearts  of  fellow  staff  members. 

STRATEGIES 

Once  institutional  librarians  have  openly  accepted  responsibility  for  keeping 
materials  out  as  well  as  for  putting  them  into  the  collection,  they  can  develop  the 
full  potential  of  the  position  through  the  following  tested  techniques. 

1.  Know  the  limits  set  by  law  and  administrative  manuals.  These  will  vary 
from  state  to  state  and  from  one  institution  to  another.  Generally,  court 
decisions  will  be  far  more  supportive  of  First  Amendment  rights  than  restrictive. 
While  an  institutional  librarian  should  strive  to  change  formal  restrictions  that 
are  poorly  conceived,  he  or  she  must  work  within  the  limits  of  those  currently 
established,  or  look  for  another  line  of  work.  Mavericks  require  an  outside  base; 
they  cannot  operate  successfully  within  the  system. 

2.  Establish  the  limits  of  the  librarian's  authority.  Does  it  cover  only  the 
building  of  the  library  collection  or  does  it  include  responsibility  for 
inmate/  patient  purchase  of  personal  reading  and  listening  materials?  It  is  in  the 
area  of  personal  purchases  that  the  institutionalized  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  a 
champion,  but  the  librarian  must  weigh  the  benefits  against  the  cost  in  time.  If 
the  librarian's  responsibility  extends  to  personally  owned  reading  materials,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  screening  of  materials  for  contraband  and 
the  responsibility  for  censorship.  Screeners  should  not  be  allowed  to  make 
censorship  decisions,  but  should  forward  materials  they  question  to  the 
librarian.  Neither  should  the  librarian  be  compelled  to  screen  incoming 
materials. 

3.  Develop  and  have  approved  a  materials  selection  policy.  The  policy  should 
be  openly  displayed  and  should  include  (a)  the  ALA  Library  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Right  to  Read  Statement;  (b)  the  notion  that  materials  selection  is  an  art  not  a 
science  and  varies  with  changing  times  and  circumstances;  and  (c)  a  formalized 
procedure  for  challenging  the  librarian's  decisions.  Confrontation  can  be 
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avoided  by  having  a  form  ready  to  be  filled  out  by  protesting  staff  members, 
parents,  or  library  patrons  which  allows  them  to  voice  their  fears  and  concerns 
and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  a  higher  authority.  The  form  should  state 
whether  the  protesting  person  has  read  the  entire  work,  is  objecting  to  a  passage 
taken  out  of  context,  or  is  reacting  to  a  second  person's  opinion  of  the  material. 
A  time  limit  should  be  set  for  responding  to  the  protest. 

The  selection  policy  should  be  developed  for  a  collection  to  serve  the  general 
population  of  the  institution.  If  the  collection  contains  materials  that  might  be 
harmful  only  to  an  individual,  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  that  person's 
psychiatrist  to  make  that  determination.  That  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
librarian. 

4.  Understand  and  respect  the  feelings  of  persons  who  challenge  selections. 
Once  staff  persons  fearful  of  criticism  have  been  eliminated,  most  persons  who 
challenge  materials  in  a  library  collection  are  responding  to  deeply  felt 
experiences  in  their  own  lives.  Usually  they  have  reached  a  considerable  level  of 
agitation  before  they  are  ready  to  challenge  the  librarian's  decision.  Most  often, 
the  challenger's  underlying  motivation  is  to  protect  others  from  what  he  or  she 
has  found  to  be  offensive  or  distressing.  Because  the  institutionalized  are 
perceived  to  be  especially  helpless  and  vulnerable,  the  protective  feelings  of  staff 
and  visitors  are  stimulated  and  often  tend  to  be  exaggerated. 

The  most  useful  phrase  a  librarian  can  have  to  diffuse  emotional 
confrontations  is,  "I  understand  how  you  feel".  When  tension  has  been  eased, 
accounts  of  other  persons  who  have  shared  those  same  feelings  over  other  titles 
and  other  subjects  can  be  discussed.  Not  until  the  challenger's  feelings  have  been 
given  respect  and  placed  in  perspective  should  the  librarian  point  out  that  there 
is  little  in  a  library  collection  that  will  not  stimulate  negative  feelings  in  someone 
and,  also,  that  a  goal  of  the  institution  is  to  return  residents  to  the  outside  world 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  them  from  all  offensive  and  distressing  ideas. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  learning  to  cope  with  a  wide  variety  of  ideas  and 
opinions  while  the  resident  is  in  the  supportive  environment  of  the  institution. 
These  arguments  carry  little  weight,  however,  with  someone  who  is  agitated; 
take  care  of  feelings  first  and  leave  logic  for  last. 

5.  Never  indulge  in  heroic  posturing.  The  shiningly  armored  guardian  of 
intellectual  freedom  is  a  role  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  librarians,  but  it  casts 
opposing  players  as  villains  and  generates  strong  reactions.  It  is  the  substance  of 
intellectual  freedom,  not  the  facade,  for  which  we  should  strive.  In  an 
institutional  setting  that  can  best  be  achieved  by  quiet,  consistent  perserverance. 
If  institutional  librarians  are  to  provide  their  clients  with  the  widest  and  richest 
array  of  ideas  and  information  possible,  they  must  assume  many  roles  and 
responsibilities.  They  must  wear  many  hats,  but  leave  their  white  one  at  home. 

6.  Be  on  the  alert  for  the  most  dangerous  pitfall  the  institutional  librarian  can 
encounter,  self-censorship.  If  there  have  been  no  censorship  issues  raised  lately, 
no  cheering  and  booing  from  the  sidelines,  no  ploys  and  counter  ploys,  nor  artful 
dodges,  the  game  may  not  have  been  won  but  forfeited.  The  librarian  may  have 
dropped  out.  If  the  library  is  also  serene  and  peopled  only  with  friendly,  familiar 
faces,  it  may  be  time  to  invigorate  the  collection. 

Not  all  of  these  instructions  are  appropriate  for  playing  the  censorship  game 
outside  an  institution.  I  would  not  advise  a  community  librarian  to  become  the 
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town  censor.  The  constrictions  and  regulations  that  shape  an  institutional 
environment  are  not  present  in  the  general  community.  But,  even  so,  the  game, 
with  a  few  variations,  does  go  on  in  the  outside  world.  Many  games  have  been 
lost  by  a  failure  to  respect  opposing  players  and  by  an  undue  amount  of 
posturing.  New  issues  and  new  taboos  constantly  emerge  and  games  are  never 
won  or  lost  forever.  (^J 

NOTES 
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News  Notes 
VOICES  AND  CHOICES 

In  advance  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  called  for  November  15-19, 1979,  in  Washington,  each  state  was  to  have 
its  own  Governor's  Conference.  California's,  held  March  2-4,  was  given  the 
theme  slogan,  "Voices  and  Choices".  The  voices  of  California  citizens  were  to  be 
heard;  they  must  make  the  choices. 

This  occurred  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  conference  planners  anticipated. 
The  makeup  of  conference  delegates  was  two-thirds  general  citizens,  one-third 
library  and  information  science  related  persons.  While  the  planners  saw  as  the 
major  conference  goals  the  discussion  of  issues  and  development  of  solutions  to 
California  library  problems,  the  citizens  were  more  interested  in  seeing  who 
would  be  elected  to  go  to  Washington  and  largely  turned  the  conference  around. 

The  complete  Governor's  Conference  story  won't  be  repeated  here:  it  is  told  in 
an  illustrated  booklet,  Voices  and  Choices,  Report  of  the  Conference,  available 
from  the  California  State  Library,  Library  Development  Services  Bureau.  Two 
working  tools  of  the  conference  are  of  continuing  interest. 

A  Library  Choices  planning  game  is  available  at  $1.00  from  California 
Citizens  Coalition  for  Library  Awareness,  P.O.- Box  2037,  Sacramento,  CA 
95809. 

The  State  Library  commissioned  an  information  needs  survey  by  King 
Research,  Inc.,  for  the  conference.  This  is  available  as  Information  Needs  of 
Californians,  a  summary  report,  at  $1.50  (plus  6%  tax  in  California)  from  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  Publications  Sales,  P.O.  Box  271, 
Sacramento,  CA  95802. 


LIFE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  13 

June  6,  1978,  was  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  for  California's  public 
libraries:  nothing  so  disastrous  had  occurred  before  in  our  professional  lifetimes, 
and  we  pray  its  like  won't  come  again.  The  passage  of  Proposition  13,  the  Jarvis- 
Gann  Tax  Limitation  Initiative,  reduced  local  property  tax  revenues  available  to 
public  libraries  by  62%,  sending  budgets  and  services  into  a  decline  from  which 
they  have  not  yet  recovered,  and  may  never  recover. 

Some  of  the  earliest  effects  were  described  in  News  Notes,  v.  73,  no.  1,  1978. 

For  two  years  in  succession  the  State  Library  compiled  reports  on  the  effects 
of  the  budget  limitations  most  libraries  were  experiencing.  The  latter  of  these 
was  completed  in  November,  1979,  Survey  of  California  Public  Libraries 
1978-1980,  before  and  after  Proposition  13.  It  surveyed  the  status  of  public 
libraries  over  a  three  year  span:  1978,  the  last  year  of  "full  funding";  1979,  the 
year  of  Proposition  13  shock;  and  1980,  the  year  of  transition  and  uncertainty. 
(For  ease  of  presentation  the  single  figure,  e.g.  1980,  is  printed;  what  is  meant  by 
that  is  the  state  and  local  fiscal  year  running  from  July  1979  through  June  1980.) 
Data  were  obtained  from  the  annual  public  library  reports  to  the  State  Library, 
and  include  information  from  all  but  eight  city,  one  county  and  one  district 
libraries,  serving  the  smallest  populations. 
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Library  financial  statistics  for  the  three  year  period,  1978-1980,  present  the 
picture  of  a  wave  trough.  The  peak  on  the  left,  1978,  the  year  before  Proposition 
13,  is  followed  by  the  dip  of  1979  in  which  the  first  effects  of  reduction  on  the 
order  of  one-quarter  were  felt.  For  1980,  libraries  moved  much  of  the  way  up  the 
other  side  of  the  trough  to  regain  almost  the  dollar  position  they  held  two  years 
ago. 

But  how  real  is  this  recovery?  During  the  two  year  period  we  have  suffered  a 
25%  erosion  in  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  through  inflation.  A  1%  increase 
in  expenditure  for  1980  over  1978  is  actually  a  24%  decrease  in  purchasing 
power. 

A  state  budget  surplus  in  the  billions  of  dollars  was  released  to  local 
governments  for  both  1979  and  1980,  to  help  offset  the  immediate  effects  of 
Proposition  13.  This  did  help  libraries,  providing  about  12%  of  their  income  for 
1980.  The  actual  dollar  amount  of  state  relief  funds  in  public  library  budgets 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  because  the  provisions  of  the  state  relief  bills  did  not 
tie  the  money  specifically  to  services,  in  most  cases,  and  great  discretion  was 
given  to  county  boards  of  supervisors  and  city  councils  in  allocating  funds. 
Although  $24  million  in  state  relief  funds  is  specifically  identified  in  library 
budgets  for  1980,  the  overall  state  assistance  to  local  government  services, 
including  libraries,  is  greater  than  that. 

Predictions  are  that  this  state  relief  will  not  continue.  State  surplus  funds  are 
largely  gone,  and  with  the  combination  of  national  recession  and  the  1979 
Proposition  4  spending  limit  it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  or  will  be  rebuilt. 

In  1979  and  1980  libraries  have  drawn  8%  of  their  income  from  federal 
sources,  largely  general  revenue  sharing  funds  and  CETA  staff  assistance,  but 
continuation  of  these  is  also  very  uncertain.  To  the  extent  of  5%  each  year 
libraries  have  been  living  off  their  own  reserves  and  carryover  funds,  which  again 
cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

Unless  some  new  plan  is  approved  at  the  state  or  national  level,  our  public 
libraries  appear  to  be  stabilizing  at  about  25%  less  in  real  income  compared  to 
1978. 

The  number  of  library  outlets  (branches,  stations,  and  mobile  library  stops), 
and  the  hours  these  outlets  are  open  for  public  service  has  declined  in  both  years 
of  the  survey.  The  number  of  library  outlets  has  gone  from  3,857  in  1978  to  3,245 
in  1979  to  3,027  in  1980,  a  22%  drop  in  two  years.  The  drop  in  hours  open  for 
service  is  23%.  Many  libraries  are  no  longer  open  during  morning  hours,  and 
may  be  closed  weekends  and  several  evenings  per  week. 

Library  staff  lost  during  1979  have  not  been  rehired  in  most  areas.  There  are 
705  fewer  persons  employed  in  libraries  in  1980  than  there  were  in  1979,  and  that 
year  saw  a  drop  of  1,806  persons  over  1978.  The  change  statewide  is  down  18% 
for  1980  from  the  staffing  levels  of  1978.  Part-time  staff  were  the  first  to  go  in 
many  libraries,  reducing  the  flexibility  of  scheduling  and  forcing  the  reduction  in 
hours  and  closing  of  outlets.  During  the  past  18  months  reports  were  received  of 
long  lines  of  patrons  at  the  checkout  counters,  piles  of  unshelved  books,  and 
backlogs  in  overdues,  reserves,  processing  and  other  tasks. 

In  one  area  only  have  libraries  improved.  The  use  of  volunteers  is  up  282%. 
Some  library  outlets  are  staffed  now  only  by  volunteers,  as  paid  staff  members 
have  been  laid  off.  Library  administrators  recognize  the  values  of  volunteerism, 
but  have  expressed  their  concerns  about  volunteers  as  staffing  for  basic  library 
services. 
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Funds  for  library  materials,  which  dropped  17%  for  1979,  are  back  to  within 
1%  in  1980  of  what  they  were  two  years  ago,  not  accounting  for  inflation.  The 
acquisitions  lost  to  libraries  will  in  some  measure  never  be  recovered,  for  future 
large  scale  retrospective  purchasing  appears  unlikely  and  missing  titles  will  soon 
go  out  of  print.  With  the  combination  of  fewer  library  hours  and  fewer  materials 
it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  circulation  is  down  no  more  than  12%  and  reference 
service  down  8%  for  1979. 

The  soap  opera  saga  of  California  public  library  funding  is  far  from  over,  for 
at  year's  end  two  significant  new  developments  have  been  introduced. 

Howard  Jarvis  has  developed  a  second  initiative,  (popularly  called  Jaws  2), 
which  has  qualified  for  the  June  1980  ballot  as  Proposition  9.  This  measure 
would  cut  state  personal  income  taxes  by  50%,  causing  an  estimated  25% 
reduction  in  revenues  to  state  government.  Cuts  of  this  magnitude  would  have  to 
include  not  only  state  operations  but  also  the  very  local  relief  funds  that  have  in 
some  measure  aided  libraries  in  their  reduced  circumstances. 

A  bright  note  is  SB  958,  introduced  by  Sentor  Nielsen  and  supported  by  the 
California  Library  Association  and  the  State  Library,  which  would  provide  a 
small  but  continuing  amount  of  state  support  for  basic  public  library  services  as 
matching  funds.  It  is  far  from  certain  that  SB  958  will  pass  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor's  desk,  and  even  if  it  does  it  contains  the  deflator  provision  that  it 
will  not  go  into  effect  if  Proposition  9  passes  in  1980. 

Not  just  the  orientalists  among  California  librarians  are  becoming  newly 
aware  of  the  ancient  Chinese  curse,  "May  you  live  in  interesting  times". 

GOSLA  MEETS  IN  SACRAMENTO 

The  fall  meeting  of  COSLA  (Chief  Officers  of  State  Library  Agencies)  is 
traditionally  held  at  a  State  Library  in  a  differentiate  each  year,  providing  in 
addition  to  business  meetings  the  opportunity  to  see  other  libraries  and  learn 
how  they  function.  This  year  California  was  honored,  as  State  Librarian  Ethel 
Crockett  hosted  a  meeting  of  COSLA  in  Sacramento,  October  21-23.  Inspired 
by  a  glamorous  champagne  and  chamber  music  reception  in  the  Library  lobby, 
the  group  met  for  two  days  on  matters  of  concern  such  as  budget  limitation 
measures,  the  coming  White  House  Conference,  and  the  proposed  National 
Library  Act. 

PATENT  DEPOSITORY  STATUS  FOR  STATE  LIBRARY 

The  State  Library's  Government  Publications  Section  has  been  performing 
the  functions  of  a  depository  for  U.S.  patents  for  more  than  ten  years  and  has 
patent  specifications  on  microfilm  dating  from  1966.  In  April  the  Library  was 
officially  designated  a  patent  depository  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Thus  it  has  become  the  31st 
library  offering  this  service  to  the  public,  and  the  third  in  California,  joining  the 
Los  Angeles  and  Sunnyvale  public  libraries.  Depository  status  brings  certain 
benefits  such  as  discount  on  the  subcription  to  patent  specifications  and  the 
possibility  of  additional  training  for  staff.  United  States  patents  are  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  information  on  any  particular  area  of  technology  since  they 
trace  development  of  an  invention  from  its  conception  to  present  day 
refinements. 
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SUTRO  LIBRARIAN  CHANGE 

Richard  Dillon  retired  this  summer  as  Supervising  Librarian  of  the  Sutro 
Library,  the  State  Library's  branch  of  genealogy  and  rare  book  materials  in  San 
Francisco.  Named  as  his  replacement  was  Gary  F.  Kurutz,  Director  of  the 
California  Historical  Society  Library.  His  specialty  is  in  the  development  of 
Western  Americana  collections,  with  emphasis  on  California,  and  before  taking 
his  position  with  the  Historical  Society  he  was  bibliographer  of  Western 
Americana  at  the  H.  E.  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino. 

STAFF  CHANGES  IN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

Ruth  Kierstead,  who  joined  our  Library  Consultant  staff  in  1966,  retired  in 
March  1979.  A  native  of  Connecticut,  Ruth  worked  in  a  number  of  libraries  in 
New  England,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Florida  before  coming  to  the  California 
State  Library.  Here  she  had  various  geographic  assignments  and  at  different 
times  was  responsible  for  LSCA  processing  and  for  our  file  of  funding  sources. 
Ruth  retired  to  Nevada  and  has  combined  her  continuing  enjoyment  of  life  with 
part-time  work  in  the  casino  industry  there. 

James  R.  Henson  accepted  appointment  to  the  Library  staff  in  October.  Jim 
has  been  Director  of  the  Peninsula  Library  System  in  Daly  City,  and  has 
previously  worked  as  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Office  of  Richard 
Abel  Co.  and  as  acquisitions  librarian  for  CSU  Northridge.  He  holds  both 
MSLS  and  business  administration  degrees  from  USC,  is  married  and  has  three 
children.  Jim  will  be  a  General  Consultant  within  the  Library  Development 
Services  Bureau. 

With  its  decision  to  fund  three  Minority  Information  and  Referral  Services  in 
the  state,  the  California  Library  Services  Board  authorized  the  hiring  of  a 
Special  Services  Program  Consultant  to  oversee  the  program.  Carol  Williams 
Bryant  joined  the  staff  in  this  position  in  October.  Carol  holds  a  Masters  in 
Social  Work  degree  from  Portland  State  University  and  has  an  extensive  human 
services  background  which  includes  the  development  of  I&R  service  in  the 
North  Portland  area.  Her  experience  also  includes  work  with  the  Oregon  State 
Senate  Committees  on  Aging  and  Minority  Affairs  and  Health  and  Welfare.  She 
has  had  extensive  work  in  affirmative  action  and  in  youth  programs. 

QUAIL    HAWKINS    ORAL  HISTORY  MEMOIR 

Quail  Hawkins,  children's  literature  specialist  in  Berkeley's  once  famous 
Sather  Gate  Book  Shop,  and  writer  of  children's  books,  was  presented  with  her 
oral  history  memoir  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  UC  Library  School  Alumni 
meeting  on  December  8,  1979.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mae  Durham 
Roger,  teacher  of  children's  literature  at  the  Library  School.  Entitled  Quail 
Hawkins  and  the  Sather  Gate  Book  Shop:  the  Art  of  Bookselling,  the  memoir 
was  produced  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 

Quail  Hawkins  bought  and  sold  all  types  of  books,  but  particularly  children's 
books,  for  the  Sather  Gate  Book  Shop  from  1926  until  1970.  Perhaps  the  most 
prestigious  bookshop  in  northern  California  for  half  a  century,  the  Sather  Gate 
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Book  shop  was  known  for  the  high 
quality  of  its  stock  and  service.  Ms. 
Hawkins  was  instrumental  in 
building  that  reputation.  As  Mrs. 
Roger  remarked,  "She  knew 
everybody,  knew  everything." 

These  reminiscences  illustrate  the 
development  of  children's  book 
publishing  from  a  merely  tangential 
concern  of  publishing  houses  to  a 
major  one.  Ms.  Hawkins,  who  has 
written  thirteen  children's  books  and 
several  articles  about  children  and 
reading,  also  discusses  the  process  of 
writing  books  for  children.  For 
booksellers,  the  memoir  communicates 
the  fine  points  of  the  trade,  including 
stock  selection,  discounting,  and 
wholesaling,  and  highlights  its  most 
important — albeit  fading — element: 
service  to  the  customer.  Included, 
too,  are  Ms.  Hawkins'  recollections 
of  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  not 
only'  in  the  tumultuous  1960s,  but 
also  in  the  '20s  and  '30s. 

Bound,  indexed  copies  of  the 
manuscript  are  available  at  cost  ($28) 
to  libraries  for  deposit  in 
noncirculating  collections  for 
scholarly  research.  For  further 
information,  contact  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  486  The 
Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  94720. 
Telephone:  (415)  642-7395. 


50  YEARS  AGO  IN  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARIES 

California  Library  Association  in  Sacramento.  Monday,  May  6th,  after  a 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  the  California  Library  Association  met  in 
Sacramento.  It  was  a  house  warming  and  a  home  coming  with  everyone  eager  to 
see  the  new  State  Library  building,  a  pleasure  long  anticipated,  and  a  keen  one, 
feeling  as  everyone  does  the  closeness  of  their  association  to  the  State  Library. 

Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  President,  gracious  as  always,  presided  as  the  meeting 
opened,  Monday  morning  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  Governor  C.  C.  Young 
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hurried  away  from  his  legislative  duties  long  enough  to  welcome  a  group  with 
which,  he  said,  he  felt  himself  more  in  accord  than  with  most  conventions 
because  of  his  interest  in  education.  He  spoke  of  his  pleasant  connection  with  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Library  under  Mr.  George  T.  Clark,  later  the  Stanford 
University  Librarian,  when  he  was  a  high  school  teacher  in  that  city.  He  cordially 
invited  the  librarians  to  attend  the  legislature,  an  invitation  which  many 
accepted  with  much  pleasure  judging  by  the  comments  heard  throughout  the 
meeting. 

Miss  Hazel  Gibson  read  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  who  have  all 
been  doing  excellent  work  throughout  the  year.  The  district  presidents  or  their 
representatives  reported  on  the  district  meetings  which  provide  such  delightful 
opportunities  for  discussion  and  getting  together  between  the  annual  meetings. 
They  all  sounded  so  interesting  you  wished  you  might  have  attended  them  all  as 
you  had  such  a  good  time  at  your  one. 

Miss  Gillis  rose  to  give  her  president's  report  and  the  whole  audience  rose  with 
her  applauding  their  much  beloved  president  and  paying  tribute  to  her  splendid 
achievements  this  year  as  president  of  the  California  Library  Association  and 
State  Librarian,  in  which  position  she  served  for  Mr.  Ferguson  when  his  state 
loaned  him  for  the  South  African  Library  Survey.  Miss  Gillis,  in  her  report 
surveyed  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  C.  L.  A.  had  last  met  in  Sacramento  in 
1904.  At  that  meeting  A.  B.  Nye,  Private  Secretary  of  Governor  Pardee,  in  his 
welcome  to  the  45  delegates  attending  the  meeting,  expressed  his  great  pleasure 
in  the  removal  of  the  State  Librarian's  appointment  from  the  legislature.  Since 
1899  there  have  been  but  two  State  Librarians  which  has  been  a  wonderful  thing 
for  the  continuity  of  policies  and  for  building  up  a  state-wide  system  which  has 
attracted  enthusiastic  investigation  from  far  and  near. — July  1929. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Free  Library,  Martinez.  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeck,  Lib'n. 
Two  branches  have  changed  their  quarters  during  March.  The  Alamo  Branch 
moved  across  the  road  to  a  grocery  store,  its  former  home  having  been  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  new  buildings.  The  Byron  Branch  moved  into  its  own  new 
building,  built  through  the  efforts  of  the  Library  Club.  It  is  a  large  airy  room 
with  chances  for  growth. 

Book  reviews  from  the  Creative  Reading  course  were  given  in  Crockett  and 
Brentwood  and  a  talk  on  the  rack  collection  in  Giant.  It  hardly  needs  proof  for  it 
has  happened  so  many  times,  namely  that  all  fifteen  books  on  the  rack  went  out 
because  something  interesting  was  said  about  each  one.  The  personal  touch  sold 
the  books. 

Three  visitors  from  Monterey  County  Library  were  with  us  for  one  day,  Mrs. 
Miller,  Mrs.  McClellan  and  Miss  McCollum.  We  enjoyed  their  visit  very  much. 
Another  visitor  from  Ventura  County  Library  was  with  us  another  day,  Miss 
Hall  of  the  branch  department. 

A  talk  on  "The  Negro  in  literature  and  song"  was  given  before  the  Progress 
Club  of  Martinez. 

A  very  heavy  circulation  of  pictures  has  been  noted  for  past  three  months  both 
in  the  schools  and  branches. — April  1929. 

Escondido  (Free)  Public  Library.  Miss  Mary  N.  Adams,  Lib'n.  The  library 
board  sought  to  improve  the  grounds  a  year  ago,  by  the  advice  and  plans  of  a 
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landscape  gardener,  but  not  until  the  faithful  hand  of  the  janitor  had  perfected 
the  soil,  and  seeded  the  lawn,  and  watered  it,  with  the  new  underground  watering 
system  did  the  public  stop  and  admire,  and  enjoy,  and  exclaim  over  the 
perfection  of  the  Public  Library  grounds. 

The  children  are  certainly  appreciative  of  their  privilege,  of  lying  in  the  shade, 
and  dreaming  June  Dreams.  Let's  hope  they  may  express  them  in  poetic 
thoughts. 

The  annual  report  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  circulation  of  books  for  the 
year.  We  take  this  as  an  omen  of  a  growing  civic  interest. — July  1929. 

Fresno  Co.  Free  Library,  Fresno.  Miss  Sarah  E.  McCardle,  Lib'n.  For  the 
month  of  February  the  total  circulation  of  the  Fresno  County  branches  reached 
101,318.  This  is  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  library  that  the  circulation  for 
one  month  has  gone  over  the  hundred  thousand  mark. 

Fink-Smith  Branch,  which  has  always  been  the  least  progressive  of  the  city 
branches,  was  moved  from  a  playground  to  the  Columbia  School.  The  first 
month  after  the  change  in  location  the  branch  gained  2,031  in  circulation  and 
had  230  new  applicants.  Evidently  environment  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  a  branch. 

The  School  Department  has  been  cooperating  with  the  County  Board  of 
Education  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  county  manual.  A  list  of  the  books  by 
grades  has  been  made  in  order  to  show  just  what  material  is  available  at  the 
library.  The  County  Board  feels  that  it  requires  the  assistance  of  people  who 
actually  work  with  the  teachers  and  hear  their  requests,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
manual. 

Thames  R.  Williamson,  whose  last  book  was  '^The  Stride  of  Man,"  has  been 
spending  considerable  time  in  the  Fresno  City  Branch,  getting  material  for  his 
next  book.  The  presence  of  an  author  always  adds  zest  to  the  day's  work  in  the 
library.— April  1929. 

Hemet  (Free)  Public  Library  and  Branch,  Riverside  Co.  Free  Library.  Mrs. 
Alice  Caldwell  Mathers,  Lib'n.  The  city  of  Hemet  is  growing  and  moving 
forward,  and  indications  are  that  the  public  library  is  going  to  keep  pace.  The 
City  Council  is  planning  an  increased  appropriation  for  maintenance,  when  the 
July  budget  is  made  up;  this  will  be  large  enough,  it  is  hoped,  to  add  materially  to 
the  book  collection  and  to  the  salary  schedule. 

The  library  board  is  active,  and  interested  in  the  most  intelligent  way.  Three 
High  School  girls  have  received  training  in  classification,  shelving,  repair  and 
loan  work,  during  the  year,  and  have  been  given  credit  as  part  of  their  High 
School  work.  The  library  does  much  reference  work,  and  is  of  very  real 
assistance  both  to  students  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

A  substantial  number  of  books  have  been  donated,  both  by  citizens  and  by  the 
Hemet  Woman's  Club.  During  March,  a  new  pay  shelf  was  established, 
containing  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  the  newest  fiction  and  non-fiction.  A 
ten-cent  rental  is  charged,  and  this  income  is  to  form  a  revolving  fund,  the  books 
to  go  on  the  free  shelves  as  soon  as  paid  for.  Many  attractive  and  useful  posters 
have  been  added,  and  a  "Poet's  Corner"  is  proving  to  be  of  interest  to  our 
patrons.  A  new  legal-size  vertical  file  for  reference  materials,  is  being  installed. 
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February  1,  the  former  librarian,  Miss  Mable  Durrenberger,  resigned,  and  the 
coming  of  the  new  librarian,  from  the  staff  of  Riverside  Public  Library,  ushered 
in  some  inevitable  changes  in  technical  administration.  March  12  and  13,  the 
library  was  closed  for  a  shelf-list  inventory,  which  brought  to  light  many  needed 
facts  concerning  the  book  collection,  the  catalog  and  the  shelf-list.  The  library 
receives  much  valuable  material  from  the  Riverside  County  Free  Library,  from 
which  it  has  a  splendid  branch  service. 

Two  young  women,  who  have  had  some  technical  training,  serve  as  part-time 
assistants.  The  work  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  call  for  a  full  time  assistant,  as  soon 
as  the  maintenance  fund  will  permit. 

The  site  of  the  library  building  is  a  prominent  corner  on  Florida  Avenue,  the 
main  street,  and  the  lawn  and  rose  garden  are  well  kept  and  attractive. — April 
1929. 

Lassen  Co.  Free  Library,  Susanville.  Miss  Lenala  A.  Martin,  Lib'n.  The 
librarian  attended  the  Home  Department  Women's  Jinks  in  February.  She  went 
in  costume,  wearing  a  book  for  a  hat  and  book  covers  for  cuffs  with  a  sandwich 
board  front  and  back  advertising  the  library.  A  talk  was  given  by  the  librarian  at 
the  Milwood  P.T.A.  in  March  on  the  work  of  the  library. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  following  branches:  Stacy,  Wendel,  Fairview  School, 
Standish,  Karlo,  Secret  Valley  School,  and  Merrillville  Branch. 

A  new  branch  was  established  on  the  east  side  of  Eagle  Lake  to  serve  the 
farming  people  there  and  the  men  working  at  the  Eagle  Lake  irrigation  intake. 
The  librarian  transported  the  books  and  stacks  on  March  30  to  the  branch  which 
is  twenty-five  miles  from  Susanville  and  six  miles  from  rural  mail  delivery.  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Stone  was  appointed  custodian. — April  1929. 

Los  Angeles  Co.  Free  Library,  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Helen  E.  Vogleson,  Lib'n. 
Early  in  September  an  interesting  county  library  project  was  inaugurated  in 
Antelope  Valley  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Lancaster  Regional  Branch  Library 
Service.  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Clark,  an  experienced  library  worker  who  has  spent  the 
past  year  at  the  Central  Library,  will  be  the  supervisor  of  work  in  this  territory 
covering  practically  all  of  the  valley.  Mrs.  Clark  will  have  her  headquarters  at  the 
Lancaster  Branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Library,  from  which  she  will  make 
trips  to  twenty-three  community  libraries  located  mostly  in  school  buildings. 
She  will  make  her  rounds  in  a  library  car  carrying  a  stock  of  books  to  replenish 
the  community  branch  collections  and  she  will  be  able  to  advise  with  the 
custodian  in  charge  and  to  make  many  other  contacts  with  people  living  in  the 
various  communities.  Mrs.  Clark  hopes  to  visit  each  place  at  least  once  a  month. 
The  announcement  of  this  proposed  service  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  Central  Library  is  happy  to  be  able  to  arrange  for  improved  library 
service  in  the  remoter  part  of  the  county.  One  man  remarked  when  he  heard  of 
the  plan,  "That's  fine!  Our  pioneering  days  in  the  Valley  have  passed  and  we  are 
ready  for  many  things  that  make  life  more  comfortable  and  pleasant,  including 
books  and  music." — October  1929. 

Los  Angeles  Free  Public  Library.  Everett  R.  Perry,  Lib'n.  A  plan  has  been 
formulated  by  the  American  Library  Association  for  previewing  motion 
pictures  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  and  for  the 
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printing  of  booklists  illustrative  of  these  plays  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
for  distribution  throughout  the  country. 

Two  concerts,  given  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge,  one  by  the  London  String  Quartet,  and  one  by  De  Busscher 
Woodwind  ensemble,  brought  audiences  that  overflowed  into  the  open  court. 

Special  legislation  in  Congress  required  to  make  possible  the  purchase  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  Specifications  and  Drawings  was  completed  in  March,  enabling  the 
library  to  fill  the  gap  of  eleven  years  in  its  patent  collection. 

The  working  schedule  of  junior  attendants  has  been  reduced  from  forty-four 
hours  to  forty-two  hours  per  week. 

Plaster  models  of  the  exterior  sculpture  of  the  library  building  have  been  set 
up  in  a  large  basement  storeroom  where  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  Art  Class  may  study  them. — April  1929. 

Palos  Verdes  Library  District  Library  and  Branch,  Los  Angeles  Co.  Free 
Library.  Est.  Feb.  6,  1928.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bergstrom,  Lib'n. 

The  California  Library  District  Act  was  held  constitutional  and  the  $90,000 
bond  issue  under  this  act  of  the  Palos  Verdes  Library  District  was  approved  as 
valid  under  the  act  by  a  clear  cut  decision  of  the  California  Court  of  Appeals  the 
last  week  in  March. 

Palos  Verdes  Library  District  is  an  unincorporated  area  of  approximately  20 
square  miles  on  the  seashore  southwest  of  Los  Angeles  where  a  model  town  and 
estates  are  being  developed.  The  bond  issue  will  include  $15,000  for  a  very 
attractive  site  adjoining  a  beautifully  developed  park  with  fountains  and 
attractive  landscaping  already  installed.  $60,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
building  which  is  being  designed  by  Myron  Hunt,  architect  of  the  Pasadena 
Public  Library  and  other  similar  structures.  Preliminary  sketches  have  been 
approved  for  the  building  which  includes  galleries  for  temporary  and  permanent 
exhibits  as  well  as  the  usual  library,  reading  rooms,  stack  and  work  space  and  an 
out-door  reading  room.  Work  is  expected  to  commence  in  June  and  the  building 
to  be  finished  for  occupancy  in  the  fall.  The  trustees  of  Palos  Verdes  Library 
District  are  W.  M.  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Romyne  C.  Martin  and  Chas.  H.  Cheney, 
and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bergstrom  is  the  librarian. — April  1929. 

Sacramento  Co.  Free  Library,  Sacramento.  Miss  Cornelia  D.  Provines, 
Lib'n.  Madame  Anna  Kravtchenko,  Commissariat  of  Education,  Department 
of  Adult  Education  of  Moscow,  Russia,  visited  the  county  library  January  26, 
and  visited  with  us  a  number  of  our  branches.  She  was  especially  interested  in 
branches  which  were  established  in  stores,  post  offices  and  private  homes.  Later 
in  the  day,  at  their  invitation,  we  visited  with  Mme.  Kravtchenko  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Levinson,  the  great  gold  dredgers  at  Folsom.  We  followed  with  intense 
interest  the  whole  of  the  dredging  process,  save  only  the  product — which  we 
were  not  invited  to  inspect. 

On  March  4,  the  Del  Paso  Branch  was  moved  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Williams,  to  that  of  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hudson.  The  large  front  room  is  given  over  to  our 
service,  and  has  been  nicely  fitted  up,  with  Mrs.  Hudson  to  act  as  custodian. 
Mrs.  Williams  had  resigned,  preparatory  to  the  selling  of  the  house  in  which  the 
library  had  been  so  long  located. — April  1929. 
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Upland  (Free)  Public  Library.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Manker,  Lib'n.  Among  "helps"  the 
library  has  bought  for  itself  recently  can  be  classed  "The  United  States 
Catalog — books  in  print  January  1,  1928".  Even  this  is  used  by  the  general 
public.  A  revolving  stand  was  purchased  from  the  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.  to  hold 
the  monstrous-sized  book,  which  makes  the  second  "help",  and  the  third  is  a  nest 
of  three  tables,  bought  from  the  Demco  Library  Supplies  Co. 

These  three  helps  have  more  than  paid  for  themselves  in  usefulness  already, 
even  though  our  conscience  rather  hurts  us  because  of  the  fact  that  library  funds 
are  exactly  as  they  were  last  year.  This  after  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
members  of  the  library  board,  and  the  librarian,  to  get  a  larger  apportionment 
because  of  growth  and  an  increasing  need  for  service  to  the  public.  A  slight 
increase  was  made  in  salaries  which  used  up  50  per  cent  of  the  apportionment 
lacking  $6,  but  it  cut  out  any  possible  increase  of  the  staff,  excepting  a  little  extra 
help.  The  question  is,  was  and  shall  be — will  we  do  without  books  or  without 
help?  At  the  present  time  we  are  doing  without  extra  help  almost,  but  by  June  30, 
what  will  the  answer  be?  And  in  our  office-workroom  we  have  books  before  us, 
books  behind  us,  more  books  beside  us  and,  if  it  were  possible,  we  would  have 
books  stacked  on  the  ceiling! — April  1929.   r^l 
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